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INSURANCE 





Unusual Agency Contracts . 


H™ IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 


agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 


mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 





tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 


Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROUP .— 4 


NE INS. CO ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO 


i1iN. 


NS. CO THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LO 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 





Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.F.&G. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual four-color page advertisements like 
this in The — — Post, Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News. 
NOW reat ————— — = 5 faith in the 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
For June, 1960 





Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1960 Range Bid Price 
igh Low 5/31/60 
Aetna Casualty (a) ere 76\/2 78 
Aetna Insurance Fount 73 
Agricultural Insurance ‘ 27%, 
American Equitable Assurance ia l 
American General Insurance 
American Home Assurance 
American Insurance 
American Re-insurance 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire Insurance 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers' Group Associates (c) 
Employers Re-iInsurance 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md 
Fireman's Fund Insurance 
General Re-insurance 
Glens Falls Insurance 
Globe & Republic Insurance 
Great American Insurance 
Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire Insurance (f) 
Hartford Steam Boiled Insp. & Ins 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America (c) 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Massachusetts Protective Association 
Merchants Fire Insurance 
Merchants & Manufacturers Insurance 
National Fire Insurance 
National Union Fire Insurance 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
New Hampshire Insurance (b) 
New York Fire Insurance 
North River Insurance 
Northeastern Insurance 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern National Insurance 
Ohio Casualty 
Old Republic Insurance 
Pacific Indemnity 
Pacific Insurance 
Peerless Insurance 
Phoenix Insurance 
Providence Washington Insurance 
Providence Washington Insurance, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Reliance Insurance 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
St. Louis Insurance ‘'B" 
Seaboard Surety 
Security Insurance 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance, Pfd 
Standard Accident Insurance 
Trinity Universal 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
U. S. Fire Insurance 
Westchester Insurance 


LIFE COMPANIES 

Aetna Life 

American National Life 
Bankers National Life 

Beneficial Standard Life 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States Life (c) 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 
Connecticut General Life 
Continental Assurance 

Franklin Life (b) 

Government Employees Life 
Gulf Life , 
Jefferson Standard Life (c) 
Kansas City Life 

Liberty National Life 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia (g) 
Lincoln Nationa! Life 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 
Monumental Life 

National Life & Accident 
North American Life (Chicago) 
Philadelphia Life (e) 

Quaker City Life (b) 

Republic National Life (a) 
Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers 

United Insurance (Chicago) 
United States Life 

West Coast Life (e) 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. 

(b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 

(c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

(d) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 

(e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 

(f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 
(g) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend 


Best’s Stock Index 
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1959 
30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 


37.5 191.5 
37.8 186.3 
37.3 184.5 
37.5 188.7 
36.5 183.4 
35.2 180.3 
37.2 198.0 
36.6 198.4 
33.9 187.0 
33.7 184.1 
35.8 188.7 58.3 

37.9 190.4 59.9 

Index base for the three above, 1941-43 = 10. 


* Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 





End of 
Month 


*500 
Stocks 


55.4 
55.4 
55.4 
57.6 
58.7 
58.5 
60.5 
59.6 
56.9 
57.5 


30 Fire 
& Cas. 


36.5 
37.1 
37.2 
36.6 
36.9 


*500 
Stocks 


55.6 
56.1! 
55.3 
54.4 
55.8 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December .... 


Building Cost Index 


~ 
#228888 28 
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Avg. Mar. 

1939 1960 
Boston 210 734 
New York 219 778 
Buffalo 205 759 
Baltimore 198 728 
Philadelphia 196 696 
Pittsburgh 219 700 
Cincinnati 209 693 
Cleveland 206 714 
Chicago 205 654 
Indianapolis 206 711 
Detroit 208 758 
Milwaukee 209 739 


Avg. 

1939 
Minneapolis 202 
Kansas City 209 
St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 186 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 196 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 694 


National Average 200 716 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or specia) conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Security Mutual Casualty Company 


Chicago, 
United Bonding Insurance Co. 


Indianapo 


CALIFORNIA 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins 


Admitted 
Co. 


FLORIDA 


Internat'l Auto. Ins. 


Admitted 
Exchange 


ILLINOIS 


Internat’! Auto. Ins. 


Admitted 
Exchange Indianapolis 
MARYLAND 
The American 
Eureka 
Swiss 


Admitted 
Road Co. 


Insurance Company 


Nat'l Ins. Co., 


Ins. Dearborn 
vs Madison, 
U.S. Branch Miami, 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitte 
General Fire and Casualty Co. ...... New Yor 
Examined 


Abinaton Mutual Fire Ir 


irance Co 
Berkshire M stual . 


Fire Ins. C Pittsfield 
MISSOURI 
Bay State Insurance C 


Admitted 


mpany Ando 


MONTANA 
Commercial Union Ir 


Admitted 


irance Company 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Commercial Union Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Swiss Nat'l Ins. Co., Ltd., U. S. Branct Mia 
NEW MEXICO 

S Nat'l Ins. Co 


Wiss 


Admitted 
Ltd., U. S. Branc Mia 
NEW YORK 


Forem t 


Admitted 
Insurance Company Srand Rapids 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Globe & Republic Ins. Co. of America 
The Summit Fidelity & Surety Co. 


OHIO 
British General Ins 


Admitted 
i rp. New Yor 
Withdrew 
ng Mutual 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The American R 
The Church Fire Ins. 


Admitted 


Examined 


The An 3e 
R vert wn 
Char 
The 


a Mut. Fire Ins. Ce MA 
Mutual Ins. C B 
eford Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of York C 
Excelsior Mut. Fire Ins. C 

f Butler County North 
The Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. ¢ 
German Mutual Ins. Co. of Zelic 
Greene County Farmers Mut. Ins. C 
Hartley Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
Lurgan Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
Manatawny Mut. Ins. Co. 
Penn Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Sinking Spring Mut. Ins. Co. 
Southern Mutual Ins. Co. 
Susquehanna Grange Mut. Ins. C 
Wilton Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


hnton 
yertown 


Red Lion 


Washington, 
Spring Mills, 
snople Zal 


Zelienople, 


York, 
Shippensburg, 
Reading, 
West Chester 


York, 
New Milford 


Farrell, 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Pacific Indemnity Company Ll 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Prairie States Fire In: 


Licensed 
Hur n S 


Admitted 


Freeport Insurance Company 


For June, 1960 


Indianapolis, 


Abington 


ver, 


New York 


Wind Ridge, 


Reading, 


5 An eles, 


Illinois 


lis, Ind 


Worcester, Mass. 


Ind. 


Indiana 


Mich. 


Wisconsin 


Florida 


&, N.Y. 


Mass. 
, Mass. 


Mass. 


N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Fla. 


mi, 
Fla. 


mi 


Mich 


New York, N. Y. 
Akron 


Ohio 


mom Us 


New York 


Penna. 
Penna 
Penna 


Penna. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
, Penna. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
, Penna. 

Penna. 


Calif 


auth Dakota 


Freeport, Ill. 


UTAH 
Pennsylvania Thresherme 


Mut. Cas. Co. 


WEST 


Berkshire 


Admitted 
n & Formers 


Harrisburg 


VIRGINIA 


Admitted 
Mutua! Co. 


Fire Ir 


Consolidated Mutual Ins. C 


Transamerica Ir 


G ilf 


Minneapolis Fire 


WISCONSIN 


Motor 


Swiss Nat'l Ins. Co., 


ALBERTA 
The Combined Ins. C ° 


SASKATCHEWA 


rance Com. 


Withdrew 
surance C 
& 


» Ins. C 


Admitted 
Club C 


of America Ins 


Ltd., U. S. Branch 


Admitted 
hitéjecn 


Admitted 


Combined Ins. Co. of America 


14-17 


15-17 
21-25 


22-23 
24-27 
25-27 
25-27 
28-30 
28-1 

30-2 





conventions ahead 


JUNE 


Indiana Assn. of A & H Underwriters, Highland Country 
Club, Indianapolis. 

Mutual Ins. Agents of Conn., Inc., Avon Country Club, Avon. 
Ind. Ins. Agents Assn. of Md., Midyear, Commander, Ocean 
City. 

Special Libraries Assn., Ins. 
Cleveland. 

Florida Assn. of Ins. Agents, Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 
Georgia Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Castle in the Clouds, 
Lookout Mountain. 

Florida Field Conference, Meeting, Mayflower, Jacksonville 
Ins. Co. and Bank Purch. Agents Assn., Publick House, 
Sturbridge 

International Assn. of Acc. & Health Underwriters, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago 

Nat'l Assn. of Public 
Kiamesha Lake 
International Congress of Actuaries, Brussels, Belgium 
Wisconsin Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Schwartz, Elkhart Lake 
Mississippi Assn. of Ins. Agents, Edgewater Gulf, Edgewater 
Park 

New England Advisory Board, Lake Tarleton Club, Pike 

Ins. Advertising Conference, Key Biscayne, Miami 

Calif. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Agency Mgt. Conf., Stanford 
University, Stanford 

Ga. Assn. of Ins. Agents, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 
Nat'l Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Ocean Forest, Myrtle Beach 
New Jersey Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Essex & Sussex, Spring 
Lake 

North Carolina Assn. of Mut. Ins. 
Myrtle Beach 

Mut. Ins. Agents Assn. of N.Y. State, Inc., Essex & Sussex, 
Spring Lake 

Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents, Cavalier, Virginia Beach 


Division, Sheraton-Cleveland, 


Ins. Adjusters, Hotel 


Concord, 


Agents, Ocean Forest, 


JULY 


Int'l Assn. of Ins. Counsel, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs 


AUGUST 


W. Va. Assn. of Ins. Agents, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs 

Texas Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Galvez, Galveston 
International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards 
Commis., MacDonald, Edmonton 

Ind. Ins. Agents of S. D., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
Federation of Ins. Counsel, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
la. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Capitol House, Baton Rouge 
Mont. Assn. of Ins. Agents, East Glacier Lodge, Glacier Park 
Wyoming Insurors Assn., Wort, Jackson 

American Bar Assn., Shoreham, Washington 

Nat'l Ins. Assn., Inc., Di Lido, Miami Beach 


and 








Easy way to break into new accounts. 
Smart way to build VOLUME sales. 


Nice way to remind your assured you think of everything. 


Arm yourself with Aftna’s new pocketsize 


¥ i R AV E a Travel Accident Baggage sales tool that 


tells the whole story in minutes. Just 
a mention of T.A.B. usually makes 


A C © | D . N 7 the sale. And practically everybody is a 


prospect these days. This will be the 
biggest travel year in history. Let AStna 


B A G G A G E help you make it a banner T.A.B. 


year for you. 


Proven Symbols of 


- Professional Service 
oon I ie 
Insurance ‘—_/ 
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AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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eee People states the 
ticle on page 25, is becoming an in- 
creasingly important procedure in 
our modern Age of Potentiality. 
Personnel training and replacement 


is a knotty problem, and too often is 
only 


pee ar- 


insufficiently provided for in 
company training programs. A study 
of fifty such programs has, accord- 
ing to this author, revealed a bad 
On 
the basis of the programs studied 
and their lacks, as well as a general- 


case of “misplaced emphasis.” 


ized inquiry, suggestions for a more 
excellent procedure are presented. 


eee A potential disadvantage of 


electronic accounting methods is the 
necessity for a revamped system as 
operation expands. Once realized, 
however, this liability can be elimi- 
nated at the outset by proper Ad- 
Planning for One 
company, which installed its initial 
system thirteen years 


vance Service. 
has found 
that its foresight in planning pro- 
duced a system that has not had to 
undergo major physical alteration in 
all that time, in spite of the consider- 
able growth in reinsurance account- 
ing requirements. 


ago, 


See page 37. 


eee Recognizing the very poor loss 
experience being recorded by as- 
signed risks, the New York depart- 
ment held a hearing on proposed 
changes in the operation of the plan. 
We have reproduced, on page 46, 
the testimony of the general manager 
of the National Bureau in support of 
these proposals as being the most 
comprehensive presented. While the 
hearing dealt with Assigned Risks 
in New York, the underlying prob- 
lem exists in a number of states for 
pretty much the same reasons. The 
changes proposed are, therefore, of 
interest to a larger 
New York State. 


area than just 


For June, 1960 


eee The present basis of taxation of 
mutual fire and casualty companies 
under the laws 
has been under attack, and is being 
given 


Federal income tax 


consideration and 
Washington. The 


article on page 51 


study in 
purpose of the 
is to inform the 
reader regarding the current Jaa 
Status of Mutual Fire and Casualty 
insurance, and the problems adher- 
ent thereto. Attention is called addi- 
tionally to some of the pertinent facts 
that make up the background which 
may lead the Congress to a serious 
consideration of changes in the basis 
of taxation of such companies. 

eee [ast month we published the 
first part of a two-part article we 
called the Excess Lines Round 
Table, 1t considered the responsibili- 
ties of the assured and the originating 
producer and what they can expect 
from this market. In the second in- 
stallment, beginning on page 63, the 
facilities of an excess-surplus lines 
broker are considered from the view- 
point of the broker himself, the 
London broker, the underwriters and 
the various insurance departments. 
The growth and necessity of pre- 
serving this vital market are forcibly 
pointed out. 

eee We are on the threshold of the 
widespread 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 
dustrial usage 


development of the 
In- 
power cre- 
ates certain Radioactivity Hazards 
akin to nothing else in the 


of atomic 


insurance 
industry's experience. 


The industry 
is now faced with the 


challenge of 
growing up with the continued ex- 
pansion of nuclear industry in its 
development of power programs as 
well as its development of the use 
of radioactive isotopes. On page 71 
the progress made is reported. 


°° A question confronting the cas- 
ualty 
more 


more 
Y ou 


and property agent and 
often is, “Should Sell 
Life Insurance?” The pros and cons 
of all-lines selling are being more en- 
thusiastically discussed all the 
the pros, in the present case, 


weighing the cons. 


time ; 
out- 
, States 
the article on page 101, many ad- 


vantages to 


There are 
all-lines selling, not the 
least of which is increased income. 
If the property-casualty agent is 
hesitant to try life selling he can 
utilize the services of specialists pro- 
vided by the companies to help him 
get started in this profitable venture. 


eee [n August 1958 and again in 
July 1959, we published a study of 
the underwriting experience of the 
four principal independent direct 
automobile writers. It analyzed the 
underwriting operations of these 
companies both as to the actual re- 
sults and as to those results adjusted 
to manual 
companies. Thus it became evident 
just how much of a saving had been 
realized through a lower expense of 


operation and how much through a 


rates charged by other 


superior selection of risks. On page 
107 these /ndependents’ Experience 
has been brought up to date to cover 
the flve year period of 
1959 inclusive. The 
startlingly clear. 


1955 through 


results are 


eee The decade of the fifties was a 


frustrating but nevertheless enlight- 
ening one 


in many ways for the in- 
surance industry. Rapid general 
progress left the industry scrambling 
to keep up, and in consequence, mis- 
takes were made. But, because of an 
awareness of these errors, they are 
being corrected and will continue to 
be during the sixties. In an article 
entitled /f ] Were King, on page 115, 
are set forth a number of the 
sional snarls in which the 


profes- 
industry 
has become entangled, with sugges- 
tions for their unravelling. 


eee In considering Foreign Markets 
for Insurance, one finds that the 
greatest difficulty to be surmounted 
is lack of precise, pertinent informa- 
tion on which a sound decision can 

based. It is necessary to ascer- 
tain the details of the risk itself, the 
most satisfactory program to be fol- 
lowed, and the currency which will 
determine in which market the risk 
is to be placed. See page 153. 
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‘SALON 


.. backed by modern merchandising methods! 


And the Security-Connecticut Group can bring present lines up-to-date in all 
these ways: 


@ Rates to sell today’s market at today’s prices — including special features 
such as monthly payments and deviated policies. 

@ Merchandisable insurance coverage —- modern in scope and priced to 
meet direct-writer competition, 
A single source for ail personal and business insurance services. 
That’s Security . . . that’s for you: the modern multiple-line company 
pledged to the American Agency System! 


Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance including? 
Life « Accident © Fire * Casualty * Group * Automobile *« Marine * Bonds 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 

THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CONNECTICUT 


SECURITY IS we ME — sf Founoens’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
OUR PRODUCT -¥ 1 % - 








stock company groups 


Ls JUNE, 1898 the control of Mechanics and Traders 
of New Orleans was purchased by National Fire of 
Hartford and early in 1899 Citizens of Missouri was 
purchased by Hartford These two purchases 
marked the beginning of the group, or fleet operation 
plan in this country. 


Fire. 


The original impetus and early 
development of fleet operations was to secure additional 
agency representation and make possible more intensive 
cultivation of territories than was permitted under 
agency limitation rules covering single company opera- 
tion adopted by the industry. 


Growth of Casualty 


Added to this quest for wider agency representation 
was another important factor responsible for the later 
development of group operations—the growth and in- 
creasing importance of casualty business. Not only did 
many fire companies establish casualty subsidiaries but 
casualty companies organized The 
most recent change in group operation concerns the 
development of all lines underwriting through the affili- 
ation of life insurance companies with fire and casualty 
companies. 

The group plan of operation which was just starting 
at the turn of the Century reached a peak in 1929 when 


fire subsidiaries. 





THE TWENTY-FIVE LEADING STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANIES AND GROUPS 


(Net premiums written in thousands) 


1959 Rank 

$816,977 | 
665,418 
537,689 
478,286 
438,581 


1958 

$777,316 
613,166 
517,508 
425,160 
375,647 


299,400 
340,537 
250,347 
230,512 
230,613 


Rank 1949 
$269,323 
205,760 
225,272 
247,220 
45,279 


90,775 
163,875 
120,118 
117,231 
177,086 


Rank 
Travelers 

Aetna Life 

America Fore-Loyalty 
Hartford Fire 


Allstate 


Continental-Nail. 
Ins. of N. America 


U. S. Fid. & Guar. 
The Fund 


Home Insurance 


358,565 
357,838 
277,889 
258,195 
243,539 


Royal-Globe 
General Motors 
American Insurance 
St. Paul . 
Employers’ Group 


234,162 
173,055 
172,535 
161,215 
153,513 


221,579 
143,137 
166,578 
149,126 
140,717 


158,321 
104,584 
61,760 
82,519 
66,231 


Aetna Insurance 
General of America 
Great American 
Maryland Casualty 
Comm. Union-N. Brit. 


152,186 
148,002 
147,290 
132,008 
131,044 


145,447 
131,349 
144,871 
125,246 

70,347 


99,462 
50,520 
89,111 
60,012 
46,457 


Crum & Forster 
General Accident 
Zurich-American 
Phoenix of Hartford 
Chubb & Son 


129,375 
115,651 
91,173 
91,026 
90,260 


117,814 
107,239 
82,884 
99,674 
83,303 


76,072 
47,461 
47,909 
51,912 
40,506 





355 individual companies were operating as members 
of some ninety separate groups. The ravages of the 
depression period brought retirements and consolida- 
tions which reduced the number of groups to 74 in 1935 
with fire company members reduced from 287 to 232 
and casualty company members knocked down from 68 
to 51. The total companies in group operations hovered 
very close to the 1935 figure of 283 during the depres- 
sion years. It was not until 1945 that the total compa- 
nies in group operations reached the 1939 record of 375. 
Consolidations reduced the number to 320 in 1950 but 
in succeeding years there was a net increase to new 
highs with 388 fire and casualty companies in 137 
groups in 1959. 


Growth from 1935 


The growth in group operation from 1935, when 74 
independent units were in operation, to 103 by 1945 was 
due almost entirely to the organization of subsidiary 
casualty carriers by fire companies or the founding of 
subsidiary fire companies by casualty carriers. During 
this period, while total groups advanced by 29, individ- 
ual fire carriers advanced by 30 and casualty members 
of fleets advanced by 42. 

The Supreme Court decision holding insurance to be 
commerce, and thus subject to the anti-trust laws when 
it crossed state lines to become inter-state commerce, 
sounded the death knell to industry agreements on 
agency appointments. It is no longer necessary to have 
separate corporate entities to maintain agencies, 

Legislation to permit multiple line underwriting in a 
single carrier has been adopted so that it is now feasible 
to underwrite all classes of fire and casualty lines in a 
single company. This has not only slowed down the 
organization of additional subsidiary carriers but has 
permitted the consolidation of fire and casualty compa- 
nies. A number of company fleets have consolidated 
their operations by merging some of their affiliated 
carriers while others have made complete consolidations 
into a single carrier. However, other companies have 
extended their multiple line operations by acquiring car- 
riers which were strong in the opposite field. 


Group Plan Will Persist 


Although the two most important reasons for group 
operation of fire and casualty carriers no longer exist, a 
plan of operation that has been built up over a period 
of sixty years will persist. While there is less incentive 
to start new fleet operations there are many reasons to 
continue some of those which are well established. Not 
all groups are set up on a basis that would lend them- 
selves to physical merger. Some are organized on a 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





management basis, others have strong specific reasons 
for separate existence and often it is very difficult to 
merge companies domiciled in different states. Company 
names have acquired value through long association 
and extensive advertising. Numerous special reasons 
could be cited for specific situations but, fundamen- 
tally, many managements hesitate to go to the trouble 
and expense of consolidation unless it can be more fully 
demonstrated that a single large unit can be operated 
more efficiently than several smaller units, 


Specialized Companies 


There are also factors tending to foster group opera- 
tion in the fire and casualty field. Conventional compa- 
nies have encountered stiff competition, particularly on 
automobile lines, based primarily on rate differentials 
due to lower acquisition costs. Some companies have 
organized or are using a subsidiary or affiliated carrier 
to operate on a basis of six-month special policies, direct 
billing of renewals and lower commission rates so as not 
to disrupt their back-log of business being underwritten 
on the conventional basis. 

The most important recent change in group operation 
concerns the development of all lines underwriting 
through the affiliation of life insurance companies with 
fire and casualty companies. Several companies or 
groups have recently organized or purchased control 
of life insurance companies. To cite only a few exam- 
ples of each, American Surety, Insurance Company of 
North America, Great American U. S. F. & G., Allstate 
and Employers have organized new life companies, 
while Federal, St. Paul, Home, Glens Falls, Springfield 
and Hartford have acquired life companies. Over half, 
74 of the 137 fire and casualty groups in our study in- 
clude life insurance companies. 

As we have included in this study any two or more 
stock companies under the same management, it in- 
cludes a wide range in size from two companies which 
wrote less than $30 thousand last year to fleets of as 
many as fifteen companies and one group which wrote 
$817 million in 1959, 


Total Premiums 


The 388 fire and casualty companies and two life 
insurance companies reporting on a departmental basis 
wrote total premiums of $8.7 billion in 1959 and ac- 
counted for nearly 90% of all business underwritten by 
stock fire and casualty companies. The over-all loss 
ratio to premiums earned was 63.2% and the expense 
ratio to premiums written was 34.3%. 
underwriting profit was $46 million. 


The statutory 


There is no reason to discuss the general operating 
results of the companies in these groups, as operating 
results of all fire and casualty companies were the object 
of a special study in the April issue of Best’s Insurance 
News, and these companies follow closely the general 
averages. 

There were several changes in rankings during the 
year, Continental-National went up one notch to sixth 
which dropped Insurance of North America to seventh. 
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Number 


—Number of Companies— 
of Groups Cc 


Fire as. Total 


137 388 
134 365 
128 a ans 365 
123 al =a 352 
122 “a nie 362 
120 as er 360 


120 ane 355 
115 Roy 345 
113 342 
104 318 
105 336 


106 338 
102 349 
103 349 
103 355 
93 326 


90 322 
90 318 
93 312 
74 283 
90 355 





The Fund and Home swapped ninth and tenth positions 
while General Motors jumped from sixteenth to twelfth 
and Employers rose from seventeenth to fifteenth. The 
Commercial Union-North British group now ranks 
twentieth, a newcomer to the list. 

Going back ten years brings out several additional 
important shifts and emphasizes the tremendous growth 
in volume. Ten years ago only ten groups wrote more 
than $100 million, now twenty-two write above that 
figure. In ten years Allstate moved from thirty-second 
to fifth position premiumwise by boosting volume from 
$45 million to more than $438 million. Aetna Life 
Group moved from fourth to second position by boost- 
ing volume from $206 million to $665 million. 


Importance of Casualty Growth 


Groups that did not participate extensively in the 
expanding casualty lines tended to show relatively lower 
than average growth in premium volume. Although 
Home raised its premium volume in the ten year period 
from $177 million to $243 million it slid from fifth 
place to tenth while Aetna Fire dropped from twelfth to 
sixteenth position despite increasing volume from $99 
million to $152 million and the Crum and Forster group 
slid from sixteenth to twenty-first position despite boost- 
ing volume to over $129 million. In the table of the 
twenty-five leading companies and groups in the stock 
fire and casualty field only Aetna (Fire) and Maryland 
Casualty are single companies and Aetna operated on a 
group basis until absorbing its affiliates in 1958. The 
table opposite lists the fifty leading stock, mutual and 
reciprocal companies and groups. 

The detailed tabulation of the individual stock com- 
panies now operating on a group basis will appear in 
the 1960 edition of Best’s Fire and Casualty Aggregates 
and Averages. 


(For the Fifty Leading Fire and Casualty 
Companies and Groups see page 16!) 
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when you DIVIDE and CONQUER 


When that “‘lump sum premium” is your Waterloo with a hot 
prospect, you can divide and conquer with the Phoenix Monthly THE 
Premium Payment Plan. Your client pays premiums in 10 easy 


monthly payments — and the bugaboo of *‘lump sum premium 
payments” is gone forever. You sell more prospects more easily 


. and enjoy all these additional benefits, too: 


Offer choice of 2 plans — 10 payment for 1, 3, 5 year policies, matt 
30 payment for 3 and 5 year policies. Only 1/10 or 1/30 PAYMENT — 
down payment required. 
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You forget about handling collections. Insured pays 
Phoenix directly. 

You run no risks Phoenix does all the financing. Interest 
is only 6%, down payment only 10%. 


You get your commission right away — on the total coverage () hoent Ha Ta 
sold. No waiting. THE ix 


So, if you’re a Phoenix of Hartford Agent, make hay with the INSURANCE COMPANIES 


new Phoenix Monthly Premium Payment Plan — divide and Hartford 15, Connecticut 


. ° ° . . & PANY 
conquer new markets. Start collecting commissions right away. wast Gacmannant puns esabnamnnaaiiie 
: f ; 3 EQUITABLE FIRE ANO MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Send for Your Phoenix Salesmaker Kit 
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PHOTO OFFSET PRESSES 


A complete line of photo offset presses, 
comprising four different machines to meet 
all reproduction requirements from the 
office to large volume commercial letter- 
print shops, has been introduced by 
Copease Corporation. 
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The new presses include the Copease 
Copilith “Junior,” a simple-to-operate smail 
press designed for office use in reproduc- 
tion of sales bulletins, forms, price lists, sys- 
tems jobs, half tones and simple color work 
up to 9” x 14”; the “Standard,” a compact 
high speed automatic press for reproduc- 
tion departments and letter shops handling 
paper up to 12” x 15”; the “Senior,” for 
handling sheets up to 14” x 20”; and the 
“Super” for large volume reproduction of 
sheets up to 17” x 22”. 

Significant feature of the Copilith Junior 
illustrated is its simplicity of operation 
through built-in automatic devices and 
elimination of complicated multiple con- 
trols. Extremely quiet in operation, it 
weighs only 200 Ibs. and takes up only 
five square feet, no more room than a type- 
writer and stand. 


COMPACT COPYING 
MACHINE 


A compact, lightweight ‘“Thermo-Fax” 
copying machine—designed for personal 
copying use in multiple office locations— 
has been announced by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. Styled for 
desk-top use, the machine operates on the 
same completely dry, all-electric copying 
principle as the other three models of 
“Thermo-Fax” copying products now avail- 
able. 

Called the “Courier’’ copying machine, 
the new unit weighs only twenty-five 
pounds and is operated by a single con- 
trol. It measures 142 inches wide, by 1242 
inches deep, by 41 inches high. 

The machine is designed to accomodate 
a new bond-weight white copy paper 
developed recently by the firm, although 
any one of seven colored or special copy 
papers can be used. No operator training 
is necessary to operate the “Courier.” The 
unit is merely plugged in and turned on. 
No chemicals or liquids are involved and 
copies are made in eight seconds or less. 


CONTROL PANEL CABINET 


This new-model control panel cabinet, 
by Tab Products Company, provides maxi- 
mum capacity in minimum space. The 
durabie, neatly-styled cabinet is precisely 
engineered and constructed of heavy- 
gauge steel in a standard grey finish. The 
cabinet accommodates sixteen flexibly 
wired or twenty permanently wired double 
control panels. Although the new cabinet 
has been designed specifically for double 
panels, it is adaptable to other sizes as 
well as for general storage. 


TAPE READER SET 


The development of a _ punched-tape 
reader set—including transmitter-distribu- 
tor, motor, base and cover—that is some 
40% smaller in size and weight than previ- 
ous models, has been announced by Tele- 
type Corporation. 

Called the Model 28 Miniaturized LXD 
set, the new smaller tape reader measures 
5%” in height, 742” in width and 942” in 
depth and features facilities for sequential 
(serial) output, hundred-word-per-minute 
transmission and reduced power require- 
ments. Optional contacts are available 
for multi-wire output. Models may be had 
to read 5- or 6-level chadless or fully per- 
forated tape. 

The new set is proposed for a wide 
range of tape reading applications, includ- 
ing on-line data transmission over existing 
communications facilities and off-line con- 
trol of tape-operated factory or office 
machines. In addition to over-all space 
economy, the set's compact size is expected 
to permit installation in spaces heretofore 
too small to utilize. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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In 1950, Haloid Xerox Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y. introduced the first commercial applica- 
tion of xerography, a clean, fast, dry, electro- 
static copying process. Haloid Xerox manage- Fundamental 
ment saw in this new way of creating perma- 
nent images on paper a way to save industry, 


business, and government thousands of dollars new way of 


annually in copying costs. Now, after nine 


years of research, the advantages of xerogra- ‘ office copying 


phy have been incorporated into an amazing 


office copying machine . . . the new Haloid 
Xerox® 914 Office Copier. 


Xerography made fast, inexpensive copying 
possible. The new XeroX® 914 Office Copier 
brings it to the business world. Never has there 
been an office copier like this before! It makes 
copies on your own letterhead, ordinary paper 
(plain or colored), vellum, or offset paper 
masters. As many as 6 copies a minute. And 
the quality of reproduction is superb. The new 
XeroX 914 is more than a new way of office 
copying... it represents a major breakthrough 
in the application of automation principles of 
office copying. Magic . . . at your fingertips! 


EW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 





Since there are no adjustments to make with 
the 914. and no exposure settings, there’s no 
waste of materials. You just push a button, 
and the copies flow. Each copy of the original, 
from first to last. is a perfect copy. Add to this 
material saving the fact that neither expensive 
sensitized paper. nor intermediate film nega- 
tive, nor liquid chemicals are required, and 
you can see how copying costs are slashed with 
XeroX 914. Think how much this ingenious 
office copying machine can save you in a week. 
a month, a year’s time—in supplies alone! 


The new XeroX 914 Office Copier copies ev- 
erything written. typed, printed, stamped, or 
drawn. Copies from any original—-letter. in- 
voice, statement, receipt, contract... even 
pages in thickbound volumes. Copies all col- 
ors, including reds and blues, with sharp 
black-on-white fidelity. Nothing is left out. 
Every copy is error-proof, and legally accept- 
able. Why make copies by hand or “by guess” 
when a XeroX 914 can do the job so much 
better. Designed specifically to fit the needs 
of the modern office, it saves time and money 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 























Anyone is an expert the first time he uses 
XeroX 914 Office Copier. It is the easiest of 
all office copying machines to operate—for 
multiple copies or just one. You simply place 
your original document face down on the scan- 
ning glass, select the number of copies you 
want, and push the “Print” button—that’s all 
From that point on the machine operates by 
itself, automatically printing perfect copies 
until it reaches the quantity you designated 
This is one of the reasons why the XeroX 914 
does such a big job at such low cost. You get 
out paperwork fast. 


There’s no feeding of copy paper or rehan- 
dling of original with a XeroX 914 Office 
Copier. The original is handled just once 
Any number of copies, delivered automatical- 
ly. This is xerography teamed with automa- 
tion, the New DIMENSION in office copying 
It gives you unlimited copies at the touch of 
a button—-at a cost of about Ic per copy for 
supplies. To get complete information about 
this new way of visual communication that 
cuts costly office paperwork, write on your 
letterhead to: HaLtom Xerox Inc., 9X-1 
Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 





More time-saving and cost-saving xerographic 
products for business, industry, and government 


a4 


§ 


(Left) XeroX® Copyrito® 24 Continuous PRinTER—vital link in the revolutionary concept known as Unitized 
Microfilm Systems; machine turns out in seconds a series of engineering drawings up to 24” wide from microfilm 
mounted in data-processing cards. (Center, rear) XEROX CopyFio 11 Continuous PrinTreR—automatic xerography 
at its brilliant best; typifies line of Copyflo printers that offer dramatic savings in time, money, space and materials. 
(Center, foreground) XeroX Copyrio 1824 PrinTrerR—newest star of the Copyflo printers; for small-volume users 
of engineering drawings or large, decentralized users; enlarges 35mm microfilm frame to positive, dry, 18”x 24” 
copy of original drawing. (Right) STANDARD XeroX CopyFto EQuipMENT wiTH XEROX No. 4 Camera—back- 
bone of xerographic line; enlarges, reduces, or copies size-to-size anything written, typed, printed, or drawn up to 
17”x 22”; Special equipment for larger originals ... For full information on any of the above xerographic products, 
write HaLow Xerox INnc., 9X-1 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal U.S, and Canadian cities. 


MHALOID XEROX 





PEOPLE-TRAINING 


SID SLIFKEN 
Sunland, California 


His Is A new age. It is an age 
"T whics takes its identification not 
from machines or discoveries, but 
from a promise. We are in the Age 
of Potentiality, when the typical col- 
lege graduate, lately brushed with 
the cosmetic of learning, moves into 


“big company” circles wearing the 
flush of social success, a fraternity 


pin, Ivy League suits and that fresh, 
wide-eyed, shocked look often mis- 
taken for enthusiasm and inquisitive 
interest. 

Management must now accept the 
fact that all it has for its replenish- 
ment is “potentiality,” because in- 
dustrial growth provides little time 
for the old-fashioned ripening proc- 
ess and nepotism offers no more 
hope, in this respect, than does a 
likelihood of return to a U. S. dollar 
worth a hundred 
ment is in dire 


Manage 

mental 
catharsis, if it is to overcome inertia 
and return to the 
people-planning stressed by scientific 
emphasis today and, indeed, re- 
emphasized by two hundred agoniz- 
ing years of research in the field of 
psychology. 


cents. 
need of 


timelessness of 


Reintroduces Vital Need 


This Age of Potentiality re- 
introduces the vital need for effective 
training. The problems of personnel 
training and replacement cannot be 
solved, however, simply by recruit 
ing bright-eyed boys, launching them 
upon a contrived training schedule 
and then strapping them into a chair 
the push- 
buttons, The same detailed planning 
is required for the training effort 
that is required for the concerted 
sales or advertising campaign. Un- 
fortunately, investigation indicates 
that 


within easy reach of 


most company training pro- 
grams consist of several sections of 
questions, dreamed up by incom- 
petent assistants in various depart- 
ments of the organization, The sec- 


tions are hinged collectively in a 
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loose-leaf binder and the whole mess 
is prefaced by a profound introduc- 
tory statement, strangely peppered 
with familiar phrases from the per 
sonnel edition of the College Outline 
Series. 

It is an unfortunate tendency, for 
the really important effort is re- 
quired before the first question is 
ever formulated. Some enlightened 
person—preferably a 
educator 
and 


professional 
must sit down with pencil 
paper and, like the Great 
Buddha, quietly contemplate his 
navel. This is the favorite position 
of all great philosophers and, in time 
and silence, produces magnificent re- 
sults, Eventually, with this kind of 
concentration, the trainer can reduce 
existing training problems to written 
language which, in turn, provides 
the training plan. When the plan is 
first formulated as a series of ques- 
tions, it is the answers to those 
questions which provide the direc- 
tion and momentum of the immediate 
training emphasis. For example: 
1. Why do we need a training pro- 
gram? 

a. Shall we include present person 
nel ? 

b. Which departments are likely to 
profit most from such a program? 
c. What departmental positions will 
be affected ? 

d. How will future executive per 
sonnel needs profit from the pro 
gram? 

e. How is anticipated future growth 
of the Company affected ? 

2. Which training needs should be 
emphasized ? 

a. Administrative? (Management 
Development, Accounting, Purchas- 
ing, Operations) 
b. Technical? (Production, Proc 
essing, Transportation ) 

c. Clerical? (Steno, Office 
chines, Supply Functions) 
d. Custodial ? 
Repairs, Grounds) 

e. Special? (Sales, 
House Organ, Public Relations) 
3. What training methods should bi 
utilized ? 


Ma 


(Plant Maintenance, 


Advertising, 


a. Formal classroom sessions? (lec 
ture, conference and demonstration ) 
b. On-the-job training ? 
ship by older employee ) 
c. Vestibule ? 


( sponsor 


(special but separate 
production effort) 
d. Combined? (incumbent trainer, 


both learner and interne) 


+. What 


the trainee? 


incentives can be offered 
a. Recognition ? 

b. Bonus? 

c. Regular salary increases? 

d. Promotion ? 

e. Special assignments ? 

f. How shall we measure qualifica- 
tion for reward? 

5. What training facilities will be 
needed? 

a. Is classroom space available ? 

b. What audio-visual 
desirable ? 

c. Are adequate texts available? 
d. Who 1s available to assist? 

e. What budget is available for the 


aids are 


training effort ? 


Elicit New Questions 


Invariably, these questions can be 
answered and the answers elicit new 
questions. It is imperative that each 
question be treated as a specific prob 
lem which must be solved, because 
the scope and intensity of the train 
Ing effort is thereby defined. It then 
becomes necessary to enunciate spe- 
cific objectives—both teaching ob 
jectives and learning objectives—for 
each type of learning experience of 
fered. Such objectives should also be 
reduced to written and 
must appear in the training folder 
or notebook provided each 


language 


trainee. 
are several why 
company training 


There 
many 


reasons 
programs 
“die on the vine.” Failure to devise 
a plan and failure to establish ob 
jectives can only result in something 
less than a monumental training en- 
deavor. factor 


factor 


The third dynamic 
is “failure to teach.” This 
must be carefully considered because 


there are very few people who know 





if you’re feeling very well 


if it’s living you want most 


have a checkup yearly 


Many cancers can be cured if 

detected in time. That’s why 

it’s important for you to have 

a thorough checkup, including 
a chest x-ray for men and 
a pelvic examination for 
women, each and every 
year,..no matter how 
well you may feel. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


People-Training—Continued 


how learning occurs or what hap- 
pens when we “teach.” 

The Age of Potentiality is also an 
era of communication. It is a time 
when glibness is often mistaken for 
sophistication, just as short side- 
burns are often mistaken for ma- 
turity. Communication, in effect, 
means “words” and there is no more 
frustrating experience than that of 
a trainee who can’t learn his trade 
until he learns to understand his col- 
leagues. Even at the risk of en- 
couraging a certain degree of early 
glibness, trainees must be provided 
first with specific experiences de- 
signed to introduce them to the vo- 
cabulary of the business, the “chatter 
of the trade.” 


‘ 


In this way, the new- 
comer learns to express himself 
quickly in his new environment. He 
learns to understand the other hu- 
man beings in that environment, and 
he hastens and enhances the proba- 
bility of his early and effective ad- 
justment to that environment. 


Such Contact Indispensable 


Communication and learning are 
inseparable, for by some means of 
communication the learner makes 
contact with what is to be learned. 
Such contact is indispensable, be- 
cause the learning process depends 
on activity by the learner in response 
to his surroundings, the response 
being completely dependent upon the 
learner’s ability to see, hear, speak 
and touch. Activity can be encour- 
aged by properly motivating the 
learner. A primary motivation oc- 
curs when the learner is attracted to 
important and meaningful subject 
matter ... “learning is its own re- 
ward.” Secondary motivation oc- 
curs as a result of the use of such 
incentives as Recognition and Re- 
ward. 

Sometimes the company trainer is 
greatly limited in his choice of means 
of motivation, Living, as we do, 
in an anxious, materialistic world, 
we must assume that “money talks” 
even where learning is involved. 
Management must expect to pay for 
this effort as well as for more tangi- 
ble results later. 


Method in Learning 
Every successful teacher under- 
stands and appreciates method in 
learning, This is a basic require- 


ment for successful teaching, for suc- 
cessful teachers are, first, successful 
learners, An_ effective company 
training program must be conceived 
with this same understanding and 
appreciation of method. Some of the 
more pertinent principles to be ap- 
plied are: 

facilitated if the 
learner is aware of the objectives. 
2. Learning is facilitated if the 
learner has opportunity for periodic 
practice, 

3. Learning is facilitated if the ma- 
terial to be learned begins with the 
simple and proceeds to the complex, 
moves from the known to the un- 
known. 

4, True learning results in perma- 
nent change in the learner; true 
learning is facilitated if the learner 
must actively pursue knowledge by 
his own research efforts, 

facilitated if the 
teaching effort is based upon these 


tactors: 


1. Learning is 


5. Learning is 


a. Detailed preparation. 

b. Clear presentation, 

c. Opportunity for application. 
d. Frequent examination. 

e. Adequate discussion. 

After thoroughly investigating 
fifty different company training pro- 
grams, a number of conclusions may 
be drawn. Organization of the train- 
ing efforts suffer generally from a 
bad case of misplaced emphasis. 
Each program inspected provided a 
training brochure or notebook for 
the individual trainee. Invariably, 
half the contents of each notebook 
was devoted to company history, 
management and policy, The fact 
that all of these programs were 
peculiarly alike, in this respect, does 
not lend credence to the practice. 
Instead, it signifies a rather un- 
fortunate similarity of ignorance. 


Opinionated Material 


Another indication of common 
weakness existed in the presence of 
a super-abundance of highly opinion- 
ated material intended for use in the 
instructional endeavor. Most of this 
material was characterized by ex- 
aggerated use of the pronoun “J,” 
was grammatically incorrect and suf- 
fered from a painful shortage of 
proper punctuation, 

Still another common weakness 
was noted, with respect to the actual 
training lessons. Very little logical 
organization was employed. All of 





the material utilized what amounted 
to lists of questions which ranged 
from simple and basic to extremely 
advanced and complex. The ques- 
tions cut across departments and 
operations willy-nilly, making it im- 
possible for the trainee ever to come 
to grips with a single block of knowl- 
edge. The plans permissively as- 
sumed that trainees could handle 
advanced terminology and provided 
no means for applying the newly- 
won “knowledge.” In this fashion, 
each lesson became an isolated task, 
disconnected from subsequent ma- 
terial, leading nowhere because it 
came from nowhere. 


Few Library Facilities 

In addition, none of the plans pro- 
vided a bibliography of texts or of 
other reference material not 
even a list of periodicals . . . to en- 
able the trainee to pursue inde- 
pendent study or conveniently to 
enable him to become familiar with 
the literature of his newly-chosen 
“field.” Actual visits to several com- 
panies, with better than average 
training programs in effect, showed 
a decided inadequacy in “library” 
facilities. Books available were often 
out-dated. Some new materials were 
too technical for the trainee, and 
their uncut page-ends gave evidence 
of the extent to which their contents 
had been read. Each of these com- 
panies subscribe to several maga- 
zines and news letters of interest in 
their particular business or industry. 
In almost every case, such periodi- 
cals were circulated among super- 
visory personnel and then routed to 
a supply room from which, in the 
interest of orderliness, they were 
eventually relegated to the trash can. 

Such training inadequacy and in- 
efficiency can be overcome. Improve- 
ment involves no more expenditure 
of time or materials than the cur- 
rent, unprofessional programs have 
devoured. Five basic requirements 
must be satisfied, if improvement is 
to occur, The trainer must: 
1. Contemplate the problem. 
2. Isolate the training problems and 
reduce them to written questions. 
3. Devise a written Training Plan 
which answers those questions. 
4. State the Training Objectives in 
written form. 
5. Determine, and adhere to, the 
proven Principles of Learning. 
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Current company training pro- 
grams deal largely with written ma- 
terials, It is reasonable to assume, in 
this enlightened time, that trainees 
know how to read, comprehend what 
they read and can synthesize the 
ideas which result from intelligent 
reading effort. Unfortunately, this 
is not always a correct assumption. 

Appropriate application of knowl- 
edge requires employment of this 
process of reading—comprehension 
—synthesis. Because this is true, the 
training program must be designed 
to require this kind of mental ac- 
tivity. To accomplish this, the fol- 
lowing elements must be character- 
istic of each specific lesson assign- 
ment : 


1. Initiate the lesson by stating or 
implying the lesson objective. 


2. Stipulate 


study references by 
source, chapter, page and paragraph. 
3. Keep the 


brief. 


reading assignments 
4. Provide a concise, written practi- 
cal exercise based on the study as- 
signment, 

5. Organize these lessons into units, 
including similar material. 

6. Provide opportunity for discus- 
sion of the lessons within the general 
unit, 


7. Test trainees after completion of 
each unit, 

As training progresses, the trainee 
should be exposed to “situation- 
solution” assignments, These ac- 
curately represent the challenges to 
be met, once the trainee becomes an 
eventual contributor to the produc- 
tion of department and company. 
Obviously, this kind of assignment 
is impractical until a basic founda- 
tion of information is secured. 

Aggressive application of the sug- 
gestions and principles enumerated 
here will result in a dynamic train- 
ing program. Wasted will 
be avoided. Trainees will become 
productive contributors sooner, be- 
cause their efforts will have been 
given direction and purpose. There 
is only one other ingredient upon 
which the entire training procedure 
depends, 

The vital difference between fail- 
ure and success of the training pro- 
gram lies with its supervision. En- 
lightened supervision of this kind of 
effort demands talent, It demands, 


motion 


and deserves, the knowledge of the 
Professional Educator trained to ap- 
preciate the psychological and the 
physiological aspects of learning. It 
depends upon a scholar’s attention to 
details and mechanics, ranging from 
punctuation to effectiveness of teach- 
ing environment. This is one in- 
stance when a single individual is 
indispensable. 


MARINE CORPS COMPUTER 


GENERAL DAVID M. SHOUP, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, has 
set in motion a nationwide computer 
network designed to streamline the 
handling of Marine Corps personnel. 

The new automation system will 
be able to give Marine planners a 
detailed picture of the manpower 
needs of virtually every Marine unit 
throughout the world. 

Developed by the National Cash 
Register Company and leased by the 
Marine Corps, the system can tell 
electronically the exact number and 
type of Marines needed to bring each 
unit up to combat strength. 

The speed and accuracy of the 
equipment is expected to save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually, the defense organization said. 
The computer chain will link Marine 
headquarters in Washington with 
Marine bases on the East and West 
coasts. 

Under the new system, electronic 
service records will be maintained 
on about 475,000 Marines, regular 
and reserve. Over one hundred and 
fifty separate pieces of information 
about each man will be contained on 
less than two inches of magnetic 
tape. 

A total of 23 million facts will be 
stored on only twenty reels of tape 
that could be fitted into a small suit- 
case. A _ similar data re- 
corded on punched cards would re- 
quire a stack of cards higher than 
the Empire State Building. 

The new data-processing system 
consists of three high-speed NCR 
304 electronic computers, One is 
located at Marine headquarters in 
the Navy Annex, The other two 
have been installed at Camp Le 
Jeune, North Carolina, and Camp 
Pendleton, California. The three 
computers are linked by leased wire. 
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THE STANDARD 


The 
Standard 
gives 
better customer service with 
‘same-day’ processing of policies 


In at 9, out at 5 is the rule for policy 


processing at The Standard Insurance 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. Now, with the in- 
stallation of a new IBM RAMAC® 305, 
an application never takes more than 
one day to process. 

RAMAC is the only self-contained 
data processing system which can re- 
cord and account for transactions as 
they occur. With this unique system, 
policies are processed by The Standard 








at the rate of 60 per hour. This includes 
rating the policy and writing the dec- 
laration. Further, IBM RAMAC 305 
provides general ledger accounting, 
production reporting, inforce account- 
ing, accounts current checking and 
statistical analysis. 

Like all IBM data processing equip- 
ment, RAMAC may be purchased or 
leased, Call your local IBM representa- 
tive today. 


The Standard’s President, Ben Voth (1.), 
and Claude L. Wright, Vice-President, in- 
spect the new IBM RAMAC 305 installation. 


DATA PROCESSING IBM : 
® 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Office Busybody 


EBSTER’S NEW Collegiate Dic- 
W Sonsry defines a busybody as 
an “officious or inquisitive person; 
a meddler.” This, no doubt, is a 
technical definition that emphasizes 
the “meddling”. aspect of a trait 
which has assumed less dignified 
meanings as used in business. The 
busybody is a person who not only 
meddles in affairs which are not his 
concern, but he also snoops, gossips, 
and criticizes. He has so many char- 
acteristics that are distasteful to 
management that a classification of 
type might assist in our analysis of 
this problem. As we see the busy- 
body in his many forms, we catalog 
him as follows: 
1. The know-it-all; he has the an- 
swer regardless of facts. 
2. The office gossip; he wants at- 
tention. 
3. The snooper; he adds 2 and 2 
and makes 5. 
4. The critic; he 
everyone. 


second guesses 
5. The fuss-budget ; he can’t get off 
of dead-center. 


In Every Office 


These busybodies are found in one 
form or another in every office, and 
because they usually possess other 
qualities that make them good em- 
ployees, we tolerate and excuse their 
less desirable and annoying habits. 
The purebreed are easily discerned 
and eliminated inasmuch as_ they 
have no other means of camouflage, 
but the clever ones mask their in- 
sidious habits by wearing good con- 
duct medals. Too often management 
becomes trapped by the ease and 
excellence of their (the busybodies) 
information which soon becomes part 
of an informal spy system. 
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This is that unfortunate type of 
person who just will not and cannot 
admit that he does not have the 
answer to any question. This urge 
to answer all questions often leads 
to misinformation and incorrect data. 
It becomes an obvious act of ignor- 
ance if he gives management misin- 
formation on a subject which falls 
into his area of job knowledge. One 
or two such incidents and manage- 
ment brings in a replacement. What 
about the know-it-all who gives out 
answers on subjects not directly re- 
lated to his job? One insurance 
agency, having experienced consid- 
erable growth, was having a job 
analysis and work study performed 
by a consulting firm. Management 
did not inform the employees that 
such a study was to be made so that 
the appearance of the analysts caused 
considerable speculation among the 
employees. The know-it-all thrives 
in an atmosphere of doubt. In this 
agency he came up with his answer 
—that the agency had been sold and 
that the study was being made to 
determine which employees should 
be retained. Several of the employees 
resigned because they had other of- 
fers which ordinarily would have 
been passed up, but which were ac- 
cepted because they assumed that 
their jobs were in jeopardy. Man- 
agement at last heard about the 
rumor and laid it to rest by stating 
the facts—but only after several 
competent employees were lost. 

The best defense against the 
know-it-all is to keep your employees 
informed. 

The gossip’s only claim to per- 
sonal attention is when he can come 
up with some spectacular bit of in- 
formation. If none is available, he 
will manufacture some, taking an 


innocent truth and blowing it up to 
disproportionate size and twisting 
some angle so as to make it appear 
as a fact. Most gossip is innocent in 
intention, but dangerous in result. 
One office gossip related the con- 
scientiousness of a female employee 
whose habit was to finish her work 
before leaving in the evening with 
her boss’ habit of working late. The 
result was that the boss’ wife became 
jealous and insisted that “the girl” 
be dismissed. She was. Several of 
our friends refrain from closing their 
office doors when interviewing a fe- 
male just as a matter of precaution. 


Best Answer 


The best answer to the gossip is to 
confront him, whenever possible, 
with his statements and with the 
principals affected by the statements. 
This embarrassment is usually 
enough to curb, if not stop his 
tendency to tell tales. Dismissal is 
the only answer to the malicious 
gossip whose intentions are to hurt 
and not to get attention. 

Here is an interesting breed of 
know-it-alls whose principal moti- 
vation is curiosity. The snooper is 
always alert to anything which is 
unusual. One company had an un- 
usual case of snooping in which the 
employee stayed longer than the 
other employees and then read file 
copies of the letters “just so he 
would know what was going on.” 
When this employee had the occasion 
to visit another employee’s desk, he 
would look at reports, letters or what 
have you which might be lying on 
the desk. His curiosity was so in- 
satiable that he would listen to and 
enter conversations among other em- 
ployees. His dismissal was based on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-380—Case Histories 


Fourteen thumbnail case histories on Veri 
fax copier applications in business and in- 
dustry are presented in a new sixteen-page 
brochure now available. The brochure, “How 
Modern Office Copying Adds Time Where 
It Counts," covers copying applications in a 
variety of fields. The case histories include 
insurance, real estate, schools, hospitals, 
banking, retailing, and light and heavy in- 
dustry. The second section of the brochure 
outlines specific uses of Verifax Copiers in 
production of different types of copies or 
offset masters. 


P-381—Auto Fleet Leasing 


A revised edition of a study on the pros 
and cons of leasing auto fleets by industry 
has just been published. Entitled "Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of Auto Fleet 
Leasing: A Comparison of Company Owner- 
ship, Salesman Ownership, and Leasing,” 
the twenty-eight-page study discusses the 
situations in which companies are best ad- 
vised to lease their auto fleets, to own their 
fleets outright, or to use salesmen-owned 
fleets. Five complete tables and charts are 
included which analyze both fixed and var- 
iable costs at different mileages and dis- 
close the effects of the different plans on 
company earnings. 


P-382—One Hundred Ideas 


With the tremendous advances made dur- 
ing the past decade in the field of office 
equipment and supplies, office managers 
today are faced with a serious problem of 
finding more efficient ways to use and main- 
tain the equipment. Now available is a 
fifteen-page booklet containing one hundred 
useful ideas intended to aid companies in 
their specific office-equipment problems. 
Compiled after careful study and observa- 
tion of actual situations, this booklet pre- 
sents material of general interest to both 
large and small companies. 
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out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Office Busybody—Continued 


the fact that his snooping took so 
much time that his work suffered. 

Snooping may be misinterpreted 
as to motive. There have been cases 
where the snooper was motivated by 
personal gain. Employees have been 
known to “sell confidential informa- 
tion” to competitors. The innocent 
snooper who likes to know what is 
going on, however, may be classified 
as an untrustworthy person. Again, 
the ordinary snooper is usually satis- 
fied if management is communicative 
and keeps its employees informed. 
If, however, the snooper is motivated 
by personal ambition, his snooping 
into matters which are not of his 
concern may lead to trouble. If man- 
agement has doubts as to the trust- 
worthiness of any employee because 
that employee’s conduct has given 
reasonable cause for doubt, severance 
is probably indicated. It is possible 
that if the snooper were more busily 
engaged in office work, he would 
have less time available to get into 
other people’s business. Manage- 
ment can correct the mild cases by 
increasing the work load on a selec- 
tive basis. 


The Critic 


The critic either criticizes out of 
ignorance or out of defense. When- 
ever anyone criticizes a situation or 
an act—ask the question, ‘““What do 
you suggest as a remedy?” There 
are negative persons whose tendency 
is to find fault. One type criticizes 
because they do not know the facts. 
We have stated before that em- 
ployees have a feeling of detachment 
from those things and those affairs 
which they do not understand. The 
owner of an agency came under 
severe criticism of his employees 
(not to his face, of course) because 
of his indefinite office hours, long 
lunch periods and absence from the 
office on trips. The critics assumed 
that he was taking life easy while 
they were working and the result 
was a natural resentment. The 
owner, sensing a belligerent attitude, 
adopted the policy of telling his em- 
ployees where he was going to be— 
generally, what he was going to do 
—and casually reporting on the suc- 
cess of his activities, which were 
selling. Soon the employees rec- 


ognized that their jobs actually de- 
pended on the boss’ ability to retain 
present customers and get new ones, 

There are some employees who 
will never make the grade above the 
clerical level. These employees, 
therefore, adopt a defensive attitude 
in which they criticize any plan or 
program coming from management. 
Criticism makes the critic feel supe- 
rior because he believes he is demon- 
strating superior intelligence by 
pointing out the faults of others. 
The true critic is rarely constructive. 
When he becomes constructive in his 
analysis by pointing out ways of 
improvement, his counsel is wel- 
comed, whereas “‘fault finding” wears 
out the patience of the listener. 

We have made it a practice to in- 
quire into the reasons or the basis 
of criticism. We recall one of our 
employees coming to us a number 
of years ago and criticizing our sec- 
retary for the frequency of her visits 
to the restaurant in our building. 
“How do you know that she visits 
the restaurant?” we asked. His re- 
ply was startling, self-incriminating 
and poorly thought out—‘‘Because 
every time I go to the restaurant, 
she is there!” However, we do be- 
lieve that the tendency to criticize 
will be reduced if the critic is re- 
quired to offer constructive sugges- 
tions which will correct the situation 
which is being criticized. There can 
be an honest difference of opinion 
without either side finding fault with 
the other. 


The Fuss-Budget 


The fuss-budget is not actually a 
know-it-all except by remote associa- 
tion of characteristics. The fuss- 
budget, first of all, is set in his ways. 
He has formulated a set pattern of 
action. Nothing will blast him out 
of this pattern short of dismissal— 
and even that, to be effective, must 
include a most desirable job, the loss 
of which would be serious. He be- 
lieves that his method is best—in 
that respect he is a know-it-all with 
no response to normal suggestion. 
Some call him a paper-shuffler be- 
cause he spends considerable time 
making neat piles out of trivia. 

Second, the fuss-budget is usually 
long-winded. It will take him twice 
as long to say his piece. Here again 
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this tendency may spring from his 
sense of wanting to impress his lis- 
tener. We know of one such person 
whose job unfortunately involves the 
use of the telephone for long distance 
(toll) calls. When his boss asked 
him to be more brief in his conver- 
sations, there were no corrective 
results because this request was in- 
terpreted as a difference in opinion 
as to how things should be done. 
Sut, when the boss showed him the 
telephone bills and acquainted him 
with the cost of the calls, he cor- 
rected his habit of verbosity—here 
was a practical reason for changing 
his habits. 


Talk too Much 


In our opportunities of working 
with management in the selection 
of executive personnel, we are im- 
pressed by the many occasions in 
which employees (or applicants) are 
turned down because “they talk too 
much.”” Being communicative by no 
means indicates a tendency to de- 
velop to too much detail. When one 
goes into detail, that person is either 
underestimating the intelligence of 
his listener or is over-estimating his 
own intelligence. The ability to pick 
out and discuss the salient points in 
a problem requires practice as well 
as conscious effort, and is without 
question a priceless asset. 

Correcting the various know-it-all 
types is no easy matter. We have 
pointed out that keeping the employ- 
ees informed establishes an atmos- 
phere in which gossip, speculation 
and criticism have the least oppor- 
tunity to develop. Confronting the 
gossips with their tales, also slows 
down the tongue wagging. Correct- 
ing the fuss-budget touches upon the 
problems of correcting personality 
(as do other types of know-it-alls). 
No one can correct another’s person- 
ality faults. Correction must come 
from within the individual based 
upon his appraisal of the need as well 
as advantage of correction. Telling a 
person “not to talk too much’”’ is like 
telling a person to stop smoking. 
It is our problem to point out the 
results of the over-indulgence in 
words in such a way that the person 
sees personal benefits and acceptable 
reasons for changing. In one small 
office where management could re- 
late the employees’ productive efforts 
to company income, the key em- 

(Continued on page 42) 





W hat 
Makes a 
‘alculator 
Accurate 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy of the Friden fully automatic 
calculator. But neither it nor any other calculator can get a right 
answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest margin for operator error will 
actually prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual keystrokes, fewer operator 
decisions than any other calculator on the market.* Jn terms of day- 
to-day output, this makes it the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demonstration of “The Thinking 

achine o merican Business,” call your Friden man or write: 
Mach fA B ll y Frid t 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 


ticality there can be no other word for it. 
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NO ACTUARY NECESSARY... 
When you invest in ASE furniture 


Here are two ways to lose money in the insur- 
ance business—insure bad risks and invest in 
unserviceable office furniture. Unfortunately, 
there are no actuarial tables available to assist 
you in determining the life expectancy of office 
furniture. There are good reasons, however, why 
ASE Furniture would rate well if such tables did 
exist. If you buy or specify furniture, the infor- 
mation will be valuable to you. 

The ASE line is complete and versatile—choose 
from a wide range of desks or select ASE L-Units 
to form space-saving Work Stations. These effi- 
cient stations often permit two or more people 


. 


to work effectively in the floor space normally 
required by one person alone. ASE Furniture 
looks better and lasts longer because its clean 
design is structurally solid—will stay rigid under 
heavy loads and constant wear. And ASE finishes 
are far more durable because they are baked on 
Bonderite-treated metal—will resist mars and 
scratches and will never chip off. 

Visit your ASE Dealer and see the complete 
line of ASE Desks, Chairs, Credenzas, Tables, 
Storage Units, Files, L-Units and Bookcases. 
He’|l be glad to show you additional reasons why 
ASE Furniture is a sound investment. 


(E\\= 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas « Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 
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Furniture and Equipment Accounting 


H. DIRK HOLLEMAN 
Liberty Life Insurance Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


N 1957 we put into operation an 

IBM punch card furniture & 
equipment accounting system. Prior 
to that time, in 1955, we had made 
some rather blunt estimates of the 
values of our furniture and equip- 
ment by years of acquisition. These 
values were recorded as a ledger 
asset on which depreciation charges 
were calculated for use in preparing 
accounting statements and the state 
tax return on income. At that point 
we began immediately to lay plans 
to support the values with detailed 
property records. 

The audit department completed 
a physical inventory of all furniture 
and equipment both in the home of- 
fice and in the field. Each piece of 
property was tagged with an identi- 
fying property number and a five- 
by-eight property record card estab- 
lished for each item with this 
identifying information recorded on 
it. With some aid from previously 
maintained manual records, and with 
lots of hard work searching through 
old invoices, the date of purchase 
and the total cost of each item was 
determined, This information was 
punched into IBM cards and tabu- 
lations were made to establish the 
values and the prior depreciation 
which would have been allowable 
and our book figures ‘were adjusted 
to these amounts. 

The following is a summary of the 
procedures involved and will give an 
appreciation of the reports prepared 
and how the system operates. 

Each item of furniture and equip- 
ment will be assigned a stock num- 
ber for identification and property 
control purposes. A metal identifica- 
tion tag reflecting this number will 
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be affixed to each such item of prop- 
erty. 

Various kinds or classes of furni- 
ture and equipment will be identified 
by an item code. This is for the 
convenience of the purchasing de- 
partment when asking for special 
reports in connection with their pur- 
chasing function. 

The accountability for each item 
of property will be determined by a 
location code which will identify the 
department or branch office to which 
such property was delivered. 

Various classes of furniture and 
equipment will be charged to a spe- 
cific property control account for 
the convenience of applying com- 
mon rates for depreciation. 

A property history card will be 
prepared for each item of furniture 
and equipment, This card will re- 
flect all the historical information 
necessary for record purposes and 
will also serve as the punching me- 
dium for which an IBM card will be 
prepared. The history card file will 
be located in the purchasing depart- 
ment. It will be maintained in stock 
number sequence. 


Card for Each Number 


An IBM card will be punched for 
each stock number, and the file of 
IBM cards will serve as the medium 
for maintaining accounting control 
and producing accounting reports. 
The IBM card file will be located in 
the purchasing department. It will 
be maintained in stock sequence by 
department or branch office. 

Monthly reports prepared from 
IBM card files will produce report 
of acquisitions, report of disposals, 
and a tabulation of property values 
and monthly depreciation charges by 
departments or branch offices, as well 
as a report of property transfers be- 


tween departments and/or branch 
offices. 

Annual reports prepared from 
IBM card files will produce inven- 
tory listing of property items for 
ach department or branch office, 
and tabulation of property values 
and annual depreciation charges by 
control account groupings for prop- 
erty accounting and tax return pur- 


pe Ses. 


Accounting and Record 
Maintenance 


Acquisitions: The purchasing de- 
partment will prepare a history card 
for each new item of property ac- 
quired and will indicate thereon the 
stock number affixed to that item of 
property. The total property cost 
which is to be depreciated is deter- 
mined by the sum of the voucher 
amount (cash or check amount) ; 
freight and other charges (including 
taxes, installation costs, etc.) ; and 
the book value of property replaced, 
provided such property was traded 
so as to represent a part of the price 
paid for the new property. This 
amount will be acquired from the 
history card of the property replaced. 

Since the depreciation to be 
charged for the year of acquisition 
or the year of disposal of any item 
of property is to be based on a semi- 
annual charge, the year and month 
in which the property is to be fully 
depreciated may be established by 
adding the number of years over 
which the property is subject to de- 
preciation to the year and month 
of acquisition, The annual deprecia- 
tion charge is determined by dividing 
the total cost by the number of years 
the property is to be depreciated, 
and the semi-annual and monthly 
charge developed as functional parts 
of the annual charge so acquired. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Equipment Accounting—Continued 


History cards for new acquisitions 
will be accumulated in the purchas- 
ing department until the month end 
when they will be forwarded to the 
tabulating department. An IBM 
card will be punched for each history 
card and a listing prepared in stock 
number sequence by account classifi- 
cation on the furniture and equip- 
ment register. This listing will show 
as a final total the sum of the total 
cost amounts shown from the items 
in the list. The original is forwarded 
to the general accounting depart- 
ment. 


Disposals: When an item of prop- 
perty is sold, traded, discarded or 
rebuilt, the purchasing department 
will pull the history card and the 
IBM card for that item. The dis 
posal section of the history card will 
be completed according to the type 
of transaction involved. The month 
and year of disposal will be entered 
on the card, and the amount of 
reserve to be entered will be com- 
puted by subtracting the year of 
acquisition from the year of disposal 
and the number of elapsed years so 
determined multiplied by the annual 
depreciation charge. The book value 
is determined by subtracting the 
amount of the reserve from the total 
cost. The remainder of the disposal 
section of the history card will be 
completed according to the type of 
disposal involved. 

If the property is sold, the sales 
price will be entered on the card 
from which the book value will be 
subtracted to determine the gain or 
loss. If the sales price exceeds the 
book value, the resultant is a gain, 
and when entered in the section pro 
vided on the card should be marked 
“CR” to indicate that it is a credit 
item. 


Traded Items 


If the item is traded for new prop 
erty, there is no gain or loss on the 
transaction, but the book 
the item traded is 
total cost section of the new 
erty history card. 


value of 
entered in the 


pre yp 


If the item is discarded, the book 
value of the property represents a 
loss and the amount should be en 
tered on the history card as a loss. 
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If the item is rebuilt, there is no 
gain or loss on the transaction, but 
the book value of the item rebuilt is 
entered on a new history card along 
with costs of rebuilding the property 
as part of the total cost of the re- 
built item. The item is then depre- 
ciated as if it were newly acquired. 

The same disposal information en- 
tered on the history cards will be 
recorded on the IBM cards pulled 
for such disposals. The IBM cards 
will be accumulated in the purchas- 
ing department until month end, 
when they will be forwarded to the 
tabulating department. The disposal 
information will be punched into the 
IBM card, and a listing prepared in 
stock numbers sequence for each ac- 
count number on the furniture and 
equipment register form. The listing 
will show totals for the total cost, 
reserve, sales price and gain and loss 
columns. If the gains exceed the 
losses on items disposed of, the total 
of that column will result in a net 
gain and will be indicated by a credit 
symbol. The disposal register is for- 
warded to the general accounting de- 
partment. 

Monthly Journal Entry and Rec- 
onciliation of Furniture and Equip- 
ment Control Accounts—Upon re- 
ceipt of the acquisition and disposal 
registers, the general accounting de- 
partment will prepare a summary 
journal entry to adjust the property 
and reserve account balances and to 
record any gain or loss on disposals. 
The adjusting amounts will be ob- 
tained from the disposal register. 

Debit the reserve account with the 
total will be shown for the reserve 
column of the register. 

Debit or credit gain or loss on 
furniture and equipment disposals 
with the net debit or credit amount 
are shown for the gain or loss col- 
trol accounts with 
umn of the register. 

Debit or credit (generally a 
credit) furniture and equipment con- 
amounts required to offset the 
amounts will be entered for the 
above. 

The accuracy of this entry and the 
proof that the total cost of new ac- 
quisitions have been correctly re- 
corded in the new IBM cards may 
be tested as follows: 

The balance of the furniture and 
equipment control accounts after 
posting the closing cash entries for 


the balancing 


the month and entering the summary 
journal amounts determined in ac- 
cordance with the above instructions 
should equal the totals of the furni- 
ture and equipment account balances 
at the end of the prior month less 
the total amount shown in the cost 
columns of the disposal register plus 
the total amount shown in the cost 
columns of the acquisition register. 


Card Selection 


Each month prior to the final as- 
sembly of cards for the preparation 
of monthly reports, a search will be 
made of the active file and the newly 
punched transfer cards to select out 
cards on property items fully depre- 
ciated the prior month. This may be 
done through the use of the depreci- 
ation expiration field, Columns 54— 
57 of the IBM card, Cards selected 
out will be gang-punched X in col- 
umn 54. This punch will be used 
to instruct the tabulator not to add 
the monthly depreciation charge 
when monthly reports are prepared 
and to add the semi-annual charge 
when the annual reports are pre- 
pared, 


A tabulation is prepared each 
month of the property values and 
the depreciation charges for the 
month by departments and branch 
offices. The departmental totals are 
used for internal statements and the 
total monthly depreciation charge is 
booked in the general ledger. 

Annual reports are prepared 
showing the annual depreciation 
charges to be recorded for each of 
the different depreciation rate cate- 
gories. These reports will be in three 
sections for each rate category. 

Cards are selected from the active 
IBM file with current year of ac- 
quisition identity. Tabulate each rate 
category accumulating totals for the 
total cost and the semi-annual de- 
preciation charge fields of the card. 

In the prior year balance section, 
tabulate each rate category of the 
remaining active file, accumulating 
totals for the total cost and the an- 
nual depreciation charge fields of the 
card, except in the case of X-54 
cards which will pick up the semi- 
annual charge, and in the case of 
X-57 cards no depreciation charge 
will be picked up since these items 
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Another step forward in helping business save money... 


ANNOUNCES 


3 ELECTRONIC 


DATA PROCESSING CENTERS 


wane eyaP | ae a First three in a nationwide network—New York, Dayton, 
ut aut " Los Angeles. Around the clock, seven days a week, to pro- 
el in |. ed vide overnight service. Whether your business is large or 
small ...commercial or savings bank, department or other 
retail store, industrial, transportation, government, or any 
other type of business ... National is prepared to serve you 

all the way ...from original entry to final report. 


How centers will operate: Information will be captured 
automatically, on punched paper tape or cards at your place 
of business, while using National Accounting Machines, Cash 
Registers, or Adding Machines in normal operation. 

The punched tape or cards will then be forwarded to a Na- 
To be opened September Ist on the ground tional Data Processing Center where the accounting, statisti- 
floor of the new Getty Building, Madison cal, and management reports will be electronically processed. 
Avenue at 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
mene serene How you will benefit: National Data Processing Centers 
ry are the modern way... you record the original entry, National 
does the rest. Records and reports will be available to you 
faster ... more economically ...than ever before. 
Growth of your business, or increases in volume of paper- 
work can be taken in stride ...with minimum expense. 
Your accounting department (and the need for processing 
equipment) can be held to a minimum, without sacrificing 
the quantity or quality of information made available to you. 
Your accounting system will always be the most modern 
.as new electronic machines are made available you will 
, ” «<i be among the first to capitalize on their many advantages. 
To be located at National's Home Office . ; ‘ : , 
and Factory, Dayton 9, Ohio. For unique banking services: National Centers will also 
be the first to be equipped with high-speed electronic check 
sorters and other automation equipment to provide econom- 
ical processing services for banks and other lines of business. 


Wational * Electronic “304” saves time and money 


@ Reads paper tape at 108,000 characters a minute! 
@ Reads 2,000 punched cards a minute! 
@ Prints reports at speed equivalent to 290 typists! 














LOS ANGELES, CAL 


To be located at National’s Electronic Re- 
search and Engineering Division, 1401 E 
El Segundo Blvd., Los Angeles (Haw- 
thorne) California. 


N ATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio Apt - ac REGISTERS 


ING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Modern papers for modern offices! New Nekoosa 
Communication Papers are made to give you non-stop, 
trouble-free runs on today’s high-speed office equipment. 
No curl, no wrinkle ... Nekoosa Communication Papers 
lie flat... always! And there’s a Nekoosa Communication 
Paper . .. precision-cut to accurate size at 
our mills... for every office and almost every office use! 


“Wehoose. COMMUNICATION PAPERS All Nekoosa Communication 


Nekoosa Bond ® Nekoosa Mimeo @ Nekoosa Ledger @ Nekoosa Duplicator Papers ore protectively 
Nekoosa Manifold © Nekoosa Offset © Nekoosa Opaque ® Nekoosa Fantasy packaged at our mills. New 
Nekoosa Fax © Nekoosa Master-Lucent and companion ARDOR papers. ream box flips open at end for 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY easy withdrawal of sheets. 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, and Potsdam, New York 








ADVANCE PLANNING FOR SERVICE 


HE FARMERS MUTUAL Rein- 
surance Company, a user of 


punched-card methods since 1954, 
has never found it necessary to sac- 
rifice systems simplicity in order to 
meet all accounting needs, however 
exacting they might be. 


Same Wiring Unit 


To nail this point down the fact 
can be cited that, although reinsur- 
ance accounting requirements have 
grown considerably during the past 
decade, they are still able to handle 
them with the same single tabulator 
wiring unit put to use at the outset 
of the installation thirteen years ago. 
This may be compared with similar 
procedures which require the utiliza- 
tion of a great many wiring setups 
to obtain the same work objectives. 

Maintenance of this extreme de- 
gree of simplicity is attributed to the 
fact that the tabulating forms have 
always been laid out in a manner of 
eliminating the need for additional 
wiring units—in other words, to 
proper advance planning. 

Present operations of the company 
are in two rather widely separated 
areas: Reinsurance of other insur- 
ance associations, and insurance as 
the primary carrier on an agency 
basis in fire and allied lines, inland 
marine and casualty. 


For June, 1960 


A Remington Rand punched-card 
system was set up to cover the rein- 
surance operation, which principally 
consisted of farm property insurance 
in states where the company is li- 
censed to do business. The system 
has since been expanded to include 
direct casualty and other direct lines. 

In the case of reinsurance, the 
information on application forms is 
recorded in punched cards, which be- 
come the media for itemizing the 
transactions, and which detail the 
risks in force as evidenced by con- 
trol sheets. At the very outset, with 


proper planning, forms were simpli- 
fied and coordinated. Simplicity of 


forms design is an obviously desira- 
ble achievement from management’s 
point of view. It permits statistics 
and other data to be presented con- 
cisely, which in turn promotes quick 
understanding and appropriate ac 
tion. 
Further 


it permits maximum uti- 
lization of machine time. Thinking 
along these lines, it became a com- 
paratively simple matter to adapt the 
tabulator to the needs. The result 
has been that one wiring unit has 
successfully met all the needs in the 
area of reinsurance, despite the in- 
crease in volume and complexity of 
business since 1945, 

Loss analyses obtained from the 
cards and prepared on the tabulator, 


which has served in this capacity 
since 1945, give the required infor- 
mation on losses by amount, by item, 
by cause, and the percentage of dem- 
olition. This establishes a measure- 
ment against premiums received, and 
determines their adequacy in any 
area of rate structure. 


Liability and Auto 


In direct insurance, the company 
started to write farm liability policies 
in 1954 and automobile coverage in 
1957. Obviously, accounting needs 
here vary considerably from those of 
reinsurance activities. Nevertheless, 
the same principles of simplicity and 
careful advance planning apply. 

Policies in this field are of the 
perpetual variety, which is to say 


(Continued 
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SPACE-SAVING EQUIPMENT OFFERS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FILING SYSTEMS! 


Specially designed filing systems, tailored to meet the spe- 
cific needs of voluminous insurance files (used with the 
finest Divider-Type Shelving available) are making filing 
operations most efficient at lowest cost for all types of 
insurance organizations. 


Terminal Digit or Straight Numeric Systems are designed 
for the filing of applications, claims and mortgage records. 
TripLE CHECK SOUNDEX" is a high-speed method of filing 
by name. The alphabetic system is adapted to general fil- 
ing. These systems using the exclusive file folder-marking 
techniques hold misfiling to an absolute minimum. 
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Open-Shelf Filing systems offer many advantages. Actual 
studies of one large insurance company’s installation 
showed that without sacrificing filing efficiency, Shelf 
Filing is 57% faster finding, 43% faster filing. And that’s 


not all! This method saves up to 50% of floor space, and 
50% of the cost of conventional filing cabinets! 

To get full details of this efficient, high-speed money- 
saving method which is proving such a boon to both large 
and small insurance organizations write Remington Rand, 
Room 1612, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
Ask for rreE folder LBV725. 


Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Through introduction of the new Monroe Duplex Calculators, Aetna Life has cut 
time it requires for verifying Group Insurance Premium Statements by 35%. 


HE AETNA LIFE insurance com- 

pany has cut the time needed to 
process and verify its group insur- 
ance premium statements by 30 to 
35% through the introduction of the 
new Monroe automatic duplex cal- 
culating machine in its short method 
department, In the course of its ad- 
ministration of short method group 
insurance policies, Aetna life proc- 
esses some twelve thousand of these 
statements each month, a job requir- 
ing speed and accuracy on the part 
of the clerical employees involved. 


Summary Submitted 


Each month, policyholders submit 
to the general agency a summary 
statement of changes and premiums. 
The policyholder calculates the pre- 
mium due the company, remits it to 
the general agent, who in turn re- 
ports to the home office the premium, 
substantiated by the statement. 
After processing in the group ac- 
counts department, it is then referred 
to the short method department. 
Here the statement is checked for 
identification, accuracy, proper use 
of premium rate, and calculation. 

The information on each state- 
ment is detailed and broken down in 
life, accidental death and dismember- 
ment, disability, and hospitalization 
and allied benefits categories. Cur- 


For June, 1960 


rent changes are shown for each of 
the above categories as follows: (1) 
at the last statement, (2) 
additions, (3) increases, (4) cancel- 
lations, (5) decreases, (6) in force 
at premium due date, (7) premium 
rate, (8) premium, (9) back pre- 


in force 


mium charge, (10) back premium 
credits, (11) net premium due. 

It is the job of the short method 
department to verify the lives and 
insurance for each of the categories 
of insurance in force on the premium 
due date, the premium rate, and the 
total premium due, which is entered 


in a separate block on the statement 


CUTTING 
VERIFYING 
TIME 


Before the introduction of the auto- 
matic calculators, all category cal- 
culations had to be treated as 
separate calculating tasks, with the 
machine completely cleared every 
time. The calculations had to be 
made for every column. Then, after 
the performance of the separate cal- 
the figures had to be 
rounded and accumulated manually, 
and the total premium due had to be 
verified through a summary of the 
previous calculations. All of this was 
time-consuming, required additional 
checking, and left room for human 
error along the way. 

After considerable study by 


culations, 


de- 
partment heads, and a working trial 
of six months, it was found that the 
use of the new Monroe fully auto- 
matic duplex calculator would cut 
the processing and verifying time by 
30 to 35%, simplify the verifying 
procedure, and insure 


ed the next pac 


machine- 


\ 


The Short Method Department of Aetna Life Insurance Co. processes some !2,000 Group 
Insurance Premium Statements monthly on the Monroe Duplex Accounting Machines. 
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Verifying Time 

As an additional 
benefit, it found that in the 
course of the processing a combined 


proven accuracy. 


Was 


hospitalization premium could auto 
matically be arrived at. 

Because the procedure is now fully 
automatic, those who run the ma- 
chines can accumulate premiums as 
they go along. Lives or volume are 
multiplied by 


without clearing the machine and 


rates continuously 


reentering figures. The double reg 
ister gives the individual answers 
needed for verifying while accumu- 
lating figures for the total premium. 
Checking too is eliminated 


Figures such as premium rates 


are stored in the machine’s accumu 
lator dials until needed, so that the 
operator can check an individual 
column, then return to the individual 
calculation just where she left off 

without clearing the machine. This 
storage facility is also used for appli- 
| 


cation of percentage factors to the 


total premium for breakdown by line 
of coverage. 
After the been 


statements have 


processed and verified, thev become 


a data source for the statistical de 


partment. 

The new method of processing and 
verifying is not only cutting time of 
operations but is providing accurate 
automated 


checking in one 


cedure. Employees too find the new 
| 


method easier to learn and simpler 


pro 


to work with 


Planning for Service 


that the invoice period may be auto- 
matically extended by the mere pay 
\ll data pertain 


ing to processing records in this field 


ment of premiums. 
are recorded for each policy in a 
master punched-card 

In addition, cards containing sta 
tistical information are punched sep 
arately for each policy. In the initial 
processing, accounts receivable cards 
are reproduced from the master pol 
icy cards and the following records 
are produced : 
1) Premiums written; 
2) Charges to agents’ statements ; 
3) Premium income analysis. 
The policy master cards are pulled 


prior to renewal date, and repro 


duced into a deck called “extensions 
pending.”’ Next, selected information 
is reproduced from this deck into 
policy advice cards, which are then 
used to tabulate an extensions pend- 
ing list. 

Premiums due are post-interpreted 
on the premium notice and premium 
advice cards, after which the policy 
advice cards, premium notice cards, 
and extensions pending lists are for- 
warded to the agents for action. 

The extensions pending cards are 
then filed, to be later extended or 
cancelled upon receipt of the policy 
advice cards. At that time they be- 
come accounts receivable, and are 
charged to the agents’ statements. 
Cash payments are punched into the 
policy cards and identified on the 
agents’ statements by code. 

Although the requirements here 
vary considerably from reinsurance, 
both as to detail and final require- 
ments, the concept of a master forms 
lay-out has enabled adherence to the 
basis simplicity of machine operation 
and data produced. A tabulator with 
summary punch was added to handle 
the new business, and it ties in per- 
fectly with the earlier machine. 

Both tabulators 
needed in processing insurance data, 
and a third wiring unit enables the 
production of reinsurance records on 
the Model 3 tabulator. 
considered an absolute minimum 
the original wiring unit for the first 
machine, a wiring for the later ma- 
chine, and a third unit which adapts 
the production of records on the first 
unit to the second unit. No revisions 
had to be made in procedure cover- 
ing reinsurance processing when the 
direct phased in; 
neither has the steady growth of the 
business during the thirteen years of 


are sometimes 


This can be 


insurance was 


operation made it necessary for the 
revision of the basic system used. 

It might also be noted that the 
entire tabulating installation has been 
purchased by the company. Conse 
quently, the original tabulator has 
long since been completely depreci- 
ated, and every day that it continues 
serving its function is that much 
more to the company’s benefit. This 
equipment was purchased because 
careful advance analysis indicated 
this would be the wisest policy to 
pursue, just as advance planning 
contributed so materially to the effi 
ciency of the operation. 


* second, 


NEW COMPUTER CLASSES 


SHAREHOLDERS of International 
Machines Corporation 
were told not long ago of two major 
developments in the data processing 
field. The machines lie at opposite 
ends of the capacity range. Both 
employ transistors and other solid 
state devices. 

The larger-class computers are the 
world’s fastest and most powerful. 
They are similar to the STRETCH 
computer which IBM is now com- 
pleting for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Los Alamos, New Mex- 
IBM will now contract with 
business firms and government 
agencies to build STRETCH type 
computers. They can complete one 
hundred billion computations in a 
day. The new machines are seventy- 
five times faster than the large-scale 
IBM 704 computer, yet occupy no 
more floor space than a single 704. 
STRETCH computers will 
perform more computations per dol- 
lar than any other system in the 
world, 

The other machine is the IBM 
009. It is a general purpose, 
punched card electronic calculator 
employing and other 
The 609 is at- 
tractive to small and medium-sized 
firms for a broad range of commer- 
cial and engineering applications. It 
can perform additions and subtrac- 
tions in millionths of a second—and 
multiplications and divisions in 
thousandths of a second. No air 
conditioning or special power lines 
are required to operate this calcula- 
tor, permitting significant savings. 

Also revealed was a major engi- 
neering development, a computer 
tape which will read and 
write information at a speed of 
1,500,000 letters or numbers per 
This is the equivalent of 
almost four full-length books in one 
second, 

Designated TRACTOR, this new 
magnetic tape system is twenty-four 
times faster than those used on pres- 
ent large-scale IBM computers. 

The TRACTOR tape system is 
fully automatic, Sealed cartridges 
containing the reels of tape are 
stored within the unit. These 
cartridges are brought into position 
automatically by the computer for 
magnetic reading and writing. 


Business 


ico. 


class 


transistors 
solid state devices. 


system 
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ALMOST A 
MILLION MILES 
OF PHOTO- 
COPYING PAPER 
ADDS UP 10 
PLENTY OF 
PHOTOSTAT 
KNOW-HOW 


Photostat® brings you a paper so consistent it’s hard 
to make mistakes with it. 

One roll is exactly the same as the next. You 
never have to vary exposure to keep all your copies 
alike. Using it is purely mechanical. 

This superior paper results from 50 years of 
paper-making. Since 1910, Photostat has supplied 
customers with 965,000 miles* of photocopying 
paper—enough to stretch from here to the moon 
four times. 

Throughout these miles of paper, the product has 
been constantly improved by research and quality 
control. Each new grade of paper is laboratory and 
field tested before it goes on the market. 

As a result, you buy Photostat copying paper 
knowing every roll will give you the results you 
want. It’s ‘curl’ resistant. Your copies are perma- 
nent—never fade. They have definition and clarity. 
Orthochromatic quality lets you get black and white 
reproductions from color copy without loss of de- 
tail. You suffer no waste of paper or operator's time 
when you insist on Photostat photocopying paper. 


Fast delivery. Warehouse stocks at strategic points 
assure you the quantities you need when you need 
them. 


18 standard grades and 99 different standard sizes 
give you an extremely wide range to choose from. 
You can also get special sizes. 

A representative from a Photostat branch office 
will be glad to discuss these papers with you and 
help you work out your most economical copying 
methods. 

He will also tell you about Photostat’s many 
convenient purchase plans. 


“approximate figure 


| Photostat Corporation means all these . . . 

| PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies | 








®Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


HESTER, NEW YORK 
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ployees were put on an incentive pro- 
gram. It became apparent to them 
that time consuming activities re- 
duced their production. They cor- 
rected the situations that heretofore 
annoyed management. Even coffee- 
breaks became self-policing. 

No office runs at absolute maxi- 
mum efficiency. Individual differ- 
ences must be tolerated. Homer, in 
the Adventures of Telemachus (son 
of Ulysses) wrote many things which 
are as true today as in the day they 
were written and have become the 
tenets of management. He 
wrote, “He governs well who dis- 
cerns the various characters and 
abilities of men and employs them 

in departments that are ex- 
actly suited to their talents. 
who 


iz 
good 


Those 
can distinguish the 
characters of men, know what 1s to 
be expected of them, and how to 
obtain it. They are also supe- 
rior to little jealousies which are al- 
ways marks of a narrow mind . 
They know . . . they must in some 
particulars, be deceived, because they 
are obliged to make use of men, and 
men are often deceitful. . . 

We think that this is an interesting 
quotation because it points out the 
impossibility of perfection. Good 
management accepts modest differ- 
ences in opinion and does not insist 
on absolute conformity. Nor does it 
try to control the uncontrollable. It 
weighs each employee in total value 
accepting some deficiencies in order 
to obtain much merit. If the display 
of a characteristic is of such signifi- 
cance as to influence the profit earn- 
ing ability of an organization it takes 
corrective but it not 


waste its energies correcting habits 


action, does 


which are in the main insignificant. 


DATA-PROCESSING 


HARDWARE 


companies 


insurance 


completed 


MUTUALS 
have their 
$370,000 data-processing building in 
Point, 

A crew of 
specialists and 


Wisconsin. 

seventeen computer 
106 tabulating ma- 
chine operators, trained in the last 


two years, 


Stevens 


moved into the building. 
Using present vacuum tube comput- 
ing equipment, 


they will produce 


most of the “paperwork” involved 


12 


in issuing, renewing, and_ billing 
auto, casualty and property insur- 
ance policies, for the $100,000,000 
insurance group. 

The data center adjoins Hard- 
ware’s Wisconsin district “home” 
office. It will play a major role in 
reducing policy service costs, and in 
maintaining the companies’ low in- 
dependent private passenger auto 
rates, announced early this year. 


COMPUTER PROGRAMS 


A NEW SERVICE to enable IBM cus- 
tomers to get their computers “on 
the air” faster at sharply reduced 
costs was announced recently by the 
data processing division of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, A wide range of pre-tested 
computer programs, each designed 
to handle a major data processing 
function common to all firms within 
a specific industry, will be made 
available through the company’s new 
programmed applications library. 

Currently available on the library 
shelf are a utility customer billing 
and accounting program for the 
solid-state IBM 7070 data process- 
ing system and an IBM RAMAC 
305 hospital accounting program. 
Computer programs for other major 
industries, as well as programs for 
smaller data processing equipment, 
will be announced as developed. 

The programs in the programmed 
applications library will be ready to 
perform approximately 80% of the 
computer user’s particular data proc- 
essing job. Each program will in- 
clude the program instructions, the 
block diagrams and the problem 
definition which an IBM customer 
needs in preparing for computer 
processing of his industry applica- 
tion. The individual customer will 
only have to make limited additions 
or modifications of approximately 
20% to the library program to meet 
his special requirements and com- 
plete the program that will perform 
100% of his job. 

Each program in the programmed 
applications library will be a com- 
posite of industry and IBM experi- 
ence resulting from intensive analy- 
sis of specific industry computer 
applications by 


experts working 


closely with firms in each industry. 


Utilizing the standard programs and 
coding systems already available for 
IBM computers, the programs will 
be written in the accepted machine 
language for the particular computer 
used in the application. 

While designed for maximum cov- 
erage of an industry application, a 
program for the IBM library will be 
written for an economic minimum 
configuration of the appropriate com- 
puter. To accomodate future ex- 
pansion of the customer’s particular 
each program will provide for 
the insertion of segments of addi- 
tional program routines for meeting 
the broadest possible customer re- 
quirements. In addition, the pro- 
grams and block diagrams offered 
from the library will be designed for 
easy conversion and adaptation to 


job, 


future advances in data processing 
equipment and technology. 


Equipment Accounting—from 34 


are fully depreciated. (X-54 cards 
are punched X-57 after the year end 
reports have been completed. ) 

For the disposal section, sort the 
disposal cards accumulated during 
the year into rate categories, and 
tabulate each group, accumulating 
totals for the total cost and the semi- 
annual depreciation charge, If de- 
sired, the total reserve, sales price 
and gain or loss fields of the cards 
may also be totaled to obtain this 
information for tax returns, If this 
is done it probably is desirable to 
make a separate report accumulating 
totals for semi-annual depreciation 
and cost by year of acquisition. 

These tabulated reports are for- 
warded to the general accounting 
department where they are used to 
prepare depreciation schedule for tax 
return and to make the 
adjustment in the general ledger ac- 
counts for the variation in deprecia- 
tion charges booked on a monthly 
basis. If a report is desired to show 
cost, reserve, sales price and gain or 
loss on items disposed of for capital 
gains and loss purposes, the disposal 
cards representing items traded or 
rebuilt should be removed from the 
deck of disposal cards and the re- 
maining cards representing sold and 
disposed of items listed off. 


purposes 


1ASA Interpreter. 
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OFFICE COPIER 


WHEN THE HOME oFFICE of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company re- 
cently needed a copy of a large 894- 
page bound volume of legal testi- 
mony, it turned to its simple office 
copier for the job. In three working 
days, one girl completed the job of 
making 894 Verifax matrices and 
two copies from each. 

The “midget” machine in the 
Glens Falls photo copying and du- 
plicating sections, the Signet Copier 
takes up no more space than a type- 
writer, but does a lion’s share of 
copying work, During a six-month 
period 20,401 copies were produced 
for thirty departments, or 
about an average of one hundred 
and fifty per working day. 

sulk of the copy jobs come from 
the claims, fire underwriting, 
fidelity and surety departments, The 
simple operation of the Signet and 
its ability to produce dry, positive 
copies within a couple of minutes 
are favored features. Making mul- 
tiple copies also lowers the cost of 
individual copies. 


some 


and 


Readily Duplicated 


Claim reports, sometimes in the 
claimant's own handwriting, are 
readily duplicated whether in pencil 
or ink, and copies are on their way 
in short order to branch or home 
office, to attorneys, or other inter- 
ested parties. The company feels that 
where handwriting and letterheads 
are accurately reproduced, the legal 
acceptance is greater than with type- 
written copies. Verifax copiers are 


also used in many of the company’s 
eighty-one field offices, 


COMPATIBLE READING 


THe NATIONAL 
Company has 


Casu_ Register 
announced a low 
priced solid state computer capable 
of reading an ordinary business 
document that also can be under- 
stood by people. 

The equipment is designed to give 
companies greater control over their 
operations by providing them with 
faster and more detailed information 
than possible before. It also will cut 
the cost of many paper-work jobs by 
as much as 50%, it is claimed. 

It is described as retaining the 
accounting record but adding to it 
the advantages of electronic com- 
putation. Virtually any 
document can be read by the data 


business 


processor by placing a magnetic 
coating on the back of the record. 
The coating functions as a miniature 
electronic memory, which stores the 
information on the document and ac- 
tivates the machine. 

The data processor will enable a 
business firm to obtain information 
about its operations at a moment's 
notice simply by pulling a document 
out of the file and looking at it. Con- 
ventional computers maintain only 

record of a 
Before the information 
can be used, the record must be fed 
into the computer and translated into 
human language. 

The equipment will enable com- 
panies with branch offices or divi- 
sions to maintain records in every 
branch and at the same time handle 
their paper work electronically, 

In addition to the magnetic ledger 
cards, the computer can be activated 
by punched tape, punched cards or 
through the keyboard of the console. 
It has been field tested by a chain of 
retail stores and a Federal govern- 
Plans call for its in 
stallation in National Cash Register 
service bureaus. 


an electronic business 


transaction. 


ment agency. 


STURDY STORAGE FILE 


A UNIQUE RECORD-STORAGE file that 
pops open for immediate use and 
folds flat for space-saving storage 
and reuse is being marketed. 

The Miracle File has many new 
features which add efficiency and 
economy to inactive record reten- 
tion, Designed to be stored on 
quickly erected shelving or stacked 
one on another, the file utilizes full 
floor-to-ceiling space and provides 
easy record accessibility, Fabricated 


from a heavy corrugated board 
which forms a box within a box, 
the Miracle File has 
corner, double-wall, 


construction, 


true eight- 
double-floor 
unlike flap-formed 
double-wall boxes which have single 
corners. This exclusive construction 
provides unusual rigidity and stack- 
ing strength and eliminates the need 
for time consuming putting parts 
together, turning down flaps, taping, 
stapling or stitching, With its cover, 
the file can support the weight of 
an average size man. 


Light, durable and portable, it is 
easy to lift and move by comfortable 
hand holds from area to area even 
when full. The Miracle File securely 
holds all the weight that a clerk can 
safely carry. 


One File for Both 


One size file is used for both office 
and legal size papers. Office size 
the 
short side and legal size documents 


papers fit horizontally across 
In ad- 
dition to housing records, the versa- 
tile Miracle File is ideal for storing 
and transporting art work, photo- 
graphs, advertising literature, sample 
specimens, charts, merchandise, of- 


fice supplies 


are filed along the long side. 


, and many other items 
that often create housekeeping prob- 
lems. A larger size Miracle Ledger 
File is also available for accommo- 
dating bigger and bulkier material, 
such as ledgers, salesmen’s equip- 
ment, etc, 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage System 
142. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 


97. Fire Extinguishers 

63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 

141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calcul lating 
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109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 

19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 

118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 
tei ig REPRODUCING 

5. Composing 

Ob Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-Filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 

136. Typewriter, Automatic 

30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 

32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

150. Collators 

34, Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 

139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 

105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. Air Conditioners 

51. Bookcases 

143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 

108. Incandescent Lighting 

56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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Here it is...the Personal Security Chart... American 
Surety’s newest survey aid—right in a regular issue of more the chart itself actually helps 
MAILROAD TO PROFITS! sell Homeowners policies for you! So 
With this important sales tool, you'll be able to show why wait...send for your free 
each sneupiit, graghivill, his areas of possible loss. And copy of MAILROAD TO PROFITS 
you'll save a lot of time spotting the gaps in a client’s with the Personal Security 

program. This chart makes deficiencies crystal clear in Chart today! 

minutes! 


the strength of the insurance package you offer—further- 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


The concise descriptions of personal coverages point up 


COMPANY Suir" sieossear 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP 


Please send me a copy of Mattroap to Prorits featuring the 
Personal Lines and new Survey aid. 


Name 





Agency 





Street 





City Zone State 
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WILLIAM LESLIE, JR., 
General Manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 


HE NEW YORK Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plan was initiated 


in 1941, in order to provide automo- 
bile bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability insurance to persons who 
are not able to secure such insur- 
ance through normal channels. The 
Plan provides for the equitable dis- 
tribution of such risks as are under- 
written through it among the insur- 
ance companies operating in the 
State. 

From its inception, the Plan has 
grown steadily in terms of the num- 
ber of risks placed by it, as well as 
in the volumes of premiums and 
claims. Indeed, aggregate claims 
against motorists in the Plan have 
grown at even a greater rate than 
the premium volume, as is indicated 
in Chart No. 1 on page 48. As a re- 
sult for the years 1955 through 1959 
aggregate claims under the Plan ex- 
ceeded total premium volume by al- 
most $100 million. This deficit does 
not include the overhead costs of the 
companies in underwriting this 
business; hence the actual loss is 
even greater. This amount has had 
to come from the the 
companies that are participating in 
the Assigned Risk Plan and such a 


reserves of 
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drain on surpluscannot be permittec 
to continué. \And in seeking to rem- 
edy this* intdlerable situation we 
should not seek to have the bad risks 
under the Plan unfairly subsidized 
by the public at large. 


Subject of Criticism 


Through the years, the operation 
of the Plan has been the subject of 
varying forms of criticism. Some of 
this criticism has centered upon the 
ways in which certain risks are in- 
troduced to the Plan. Some of these 
people, it is alleged, have no prior 
records of traffic violations or acci- 
dents, and hence are commonly called 
within the insurance business “clean 
risks.” This is a misnomer. Statisti- 
cally speaking, these so-called “clean 
risks” have a worse claims record 
under the Plan than do the risks 
that already have a prior history of 
violations and accidents. 

The degree to which this is true 
is a tribute to the underwriting judg- 
ment of the companies and _ their 
agents. These experts in risk apprai- 
sal have truly shown an almost un- 
canny ability to separate out motor- 
ists who present a sharply greater 
accident proneness than the normal 
average. Let us examine some of 
the statistics which show this to be 
true. 





“TNchart No. 2, pg. 48, we see for 
1958, \the average number of bodily 
injury claims per hundred cars in 
New York State for three different 
groups of insured motorists. In the 
top bar, we see that risks who are 
insured “voluntarily” by the com- 
panies have a record of 5.6 bodily 
injury claims per one hundred in- 
sured cars. In lines two and three 
we see the comparable figure for 
two groups of motorists insured un- 
der the Assigned Risk Plan. The 
center bar shows the average number 
of bodily injury claims per one hun- 
dred insured cars for motorists in- 
sured under the Assigned Risk Plan 
who are not paying any surcharge 
because they do not have prior rec- 
ords of violations or accidents. These 
are the mis-named “clean risks.” 
They average 22.1 bodily injury 
claims per one hundred cars. 

In the bottom bar, we see that 
surcharged risks under the Plan- 
motorists who pay a surcharge be- 
cause of prior records of violations 
and accidents average 21 bodily in- 
jury claims per one hundred cars, 
fewer claims than the _ so-called 
“clean risks.” 

Another illustration will serve to 
point up the same fact in a different 
way. In chart No. 3, pg. 49, we see 
that the loss ratio for non-surcharged 
assigned risks—the so-called “clean 
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risks’ —is higher than the Los vatio 


for the surcharged risks under the 
Plan. The figures are for private 
passenger cars underwritten by all 
companies in 1958. What they mean 


in simple language is that for each 
dollar of premium taken in, there 
is paid or payable by the companies 
claims totaling $1.97 for those non- 
surcharge, mis-named “clean risks,” 
and claims totaling only $1.54 for the 
surcharged risks. Part of this dif- 
ference is the result of the sur- 
charges themselves. But even when 
they are allowed for, the record of 
the non-surcharged risks, in terms 
of loss ratios, is higher than that of 
the surcharged risks. 


New York City 


Sometimes, it is alleged that mo- 
torists in New York City are dis- 
criminated against because a higher 
proportion of them are placed under 
the Plan, as compared with motor- 
ists residing throughout the remain- 
der of the State of New York. /t ts 
true that a larger percentage of the 
motorists residing in the city are 
under the Plan—but they are in the 
Plan because they deserve to be, 
statistically speaking, and for no 
other reason. To support this, let us 
examine chart No. 4, pg. 49, showing 
bodily injury claims per one hundred 
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insured carS so as to compare the 
data for New York City with the 
remainder of the state. The figures 
for New York City are about double 
those for the remainder of the state 
for bodily injury claims. The figures 
for the assigned risks, in each cate- 
gory, are substantially higher than 
those for the voluntary underwritten 
risks. 

Our principal purpose, however, 
is not to defend the Plan as it is 
but to propose certain changes in 
the Plan that, we believe, will make 


Growing in volume 


it more equitable and will serve the 
interests of the public as well as 
those of the companies participating 
in the Plan. And the public we seek 
to serve includes very importantly 
the overwhelming majority of New 
York motorists whose driving habits, 
care and courtesy on the highways 
make them our sought after cus- 
tomers. We do not believe these 
careful motorists should be unfairly 
burdened with the costs of the claims 
of those we know are accident prone. 


Five Changes 


I would like to cover very briefly 
some of the principal proposed 
changes and the results they are ex- 
pected to achieve. The aspects of the 
new proposals to which I shall refer 
in my discussion are five in num- 
ber: 

The first of these is a proposed in- 
crease in surcharges imposed under 
the Plan, along with the introduction 
of a penalty point system, based on 
the number of moving traffic viola- 
tions and accidents in the record of 
the individual motorist. Under the 
present Plan the mis-named “clean 
risks,” pay no surcharge at all—they 
obtain insurance at exactly the same 
rates they would pay if they were 
able to obtain it directly from the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Assigned Risks—Continued 


face of the 
ord of claims attributable to them, 
this situation is hardly justified. To 
encompass a loss ratio of 1.94—a 
dollar ninety-four in claims for each 


companies. In the rec 


dollar of premium—which is 
to be the record of the risks in the 


seen 


Plan without prior record of acci- 
dents or convictions—would require 
a surcharge of more than 200%. We 
urge that when one of these insureds 
creates a record a surcharge com 
mensurate with his involvement be 
applied immediately. 

Further we feel that the insurance 
underwriters’ record of predicting 
who are the accident prone has cre- 
ated a substantially objective stand- 
ard for determining an assigned risk. 
We feel it reasonable to suggest that 
these assigned risks should, there 
fore, pay a minimum surcharge of 


10%. 


Without Assureds’ Knowledge 


but 


cases 


Additionally, in those 


occasionally 


rare 
complained of 
where risks are placed in the As 
signed Risk Plan without their 
knowledge this charge will serve to 
bring about greater effort on the 
part of the insureds to obtain insur- 
ance in the voluntary market and 
thereby avoid the 10% additional 
charge. 
Risks with records of violations 
and accidents over a three-year pe 
riod immediately preceding the issu- 


ance of the policy under the Plan 


BODILY INJURY CLAIMS 


PER 100 CARS — NEW YORK STATE 


VOLUNTARY 


bibh5s 


ASSIGNED RISK 


NON- 
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CHART 2 


would be assigned penalty points ac- 
cording to number of accidents and 
the nature of the violations they had 
incurred. As these penalty points are 
accumulated, the rate of surcharge 
will increase in 20 percentage point 
steps, up to a maximum of 100%, 
as is shown in chart No. 5, pg. 50. 

There is a two-fold purpose in 
this: One, to cut down the losses in 
the operation of the Plan and make 
it as nearly self-supporting as possi- 
ble: and, two, to assess the costs 
more equitably among the insureds 
under the Plan, so that those most 
likely to be responsible for claims 
will pay a proportionately greater 
share of the costs. 

Some question may be raised as 
to whether drivers with records of 
moving traffic violations should be 
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classed in the same category with 
drivers having accident records. 
Really, a distinction between the 
two “groups would be spurious. 
Studies have demonstrated that, as 
drivers accumulate a record of traf- 
fic violations, they also are likely to 
accumulate a record of accidents. 
This is born out by a study of some 
95,000 drivers in California, and 
chart No. 6, pg. 50, shows the results 
of that study. As you will note, 
drivers in this study with no records 
of violations had a ratio of only 9 
accidents per 100 drivers, over ‘the 
3-year period on which this study 
was based. At the bottom of the 
chart, you see that drivers with 4 
or more moving violations in their 
records had a ratio of 50 accidents 
per 100 drivers. A study in Texas 
showed a similar correlation between 
traffic violations and accidents. 
Thus there can be no question that 
motorists in the Assigned Risk Plan 
with records of moving traffic viola- 
tions should be treated in the same 
way as those with records of acci- 
dents—because those in the first 
group are soon going to build acci- 
dent records, if they do not already 
have them. 
A second important feature of the 
new proposals is the so-called 
“Credit Supplement,” which is de- 
signed to encourage companies vol- 
untarily to underwrite more of the 
Class 2 risks—that is, the young, 
male motorists under 25 years of 
age. 
A third provision of the new propo- 
sals would also serve the public in- 
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terest by permitting the managers 
of the Plan to call to the attention 
of the State Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner the records of certain appli- 
cants for the Plan when there is 
seriously to question the 
ability of the person to operate a 
vehicle safely or responsibly. Where 
the applicant has an exceedingly bad 
record, or where there is a serious 
defect in his physical condition, the 
administrators of the Plan would ask 
the Motor Vehicle Commissioner to 
review the record of the applicant. 
In some cases the Plan would also 
require that the applicant seek to be 
re-examined for his operator’s li- 
cense in this state. 


reason 


Inasmuch as this provision would 
serve to encourage the removal of 
the most dangerous drivers from our 
streets and highways, the public 
would benefit. Irresponsible persons 
are by law denied the privilege of 
carrying weapons—and in the hands 
of the wrong individual an automo- 
bile is as lethal a weapon as a loaded 
gun. 


Down Payment 


Another feature of the proposal for 
changes in the Plan is designed to 
cut down the high rate of turnover 
in the Plan. This turnover rate is 
inflated by the fact that, under the 
present Plan, only a 30% down pay- 
ment is required in order to purchase 
the insurance. The balance may be 
paid at a later date. Frequently, the 
balance is never paid, and some 


DRIVERS WITH MORE 

TRAFFIC CONVICTIONS 
HAVE MORE 
ACCIDENTS 


CONVICTIONS 


CHART 4 


risks enter and leave the Plan within 
a matter of months, contributing un- 
duly to the cost of administration 
and falsely inflating the population. 
The Plan was not originally designed 
for such “floater risks,” and no pur- 
pose is served in accommodating 
them; indeed, the public interest is 
better served by keeping them out 
of the Plan. A proposed change to 
the Plan would accomplish this by 
requiring a 100% down payment. 
The fifth and last aspect of the pro- 
posed change in the Plan to which 
| would like to address myself is the 
matter of the missing section 21, re- 
lating to the compensation of agents 
The this 
section from the proposals submitted 


or brokers. omission of 


CHART 3 
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by the companies has been the sub- 
ject of much comment and misinter- 
pretation. 

The vast majority of agents and 
brokers in this state are public 
minded citizens of the highest cali- 
ber. They have been and are cur- 
rently going to great ends to pro- 
fessionalize their occupation. They 
deserve the public’s confidence. 
There can be no doubt that this ma- 
jority group of insurance experts 
the neighborhood insurance man to 
most people—are as concerned as 
any company executive over the 
problems presented to the insurance 
industry by this difficult Assigned 
Risk undertaking, an undertaking 
just shown to be the task of insuring 
the accident prone. 


Individual Negotiations 

The omission of a specific com- 
mission section would open the way 
for each company to determine on 
individual negotiation with each pro- 
ducer what should fairly be the com- 
mission on this class of business. 
Clearly the present prescription that 
10% commission must be paid in 
each and every case for not only the 
initial policy but for all annual re- 
newals is creating the ridiculous 
circumstance wherein many insur- 
ance companies are paying more in 
commission for many assigned risks 

known to be accident-prone and 
high loss producers—than they pay 
in commission for the much larger 
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Assigned Risks—Continued 


group of voluntary and presumably 
profitable business. This assigned 
risk business is not sold. Also, be- 
cause of the wide rate variations in 
classes and territories there is obvious 
inequity as between the dollar com- 
missions now paid for assigned risk 
business in some sections of the state 
and for some classes as compared 
with the dollar commissions in other 
sections and classes. 

We are not proposing or suggest- 
ing that no commission or fee be 
paid for legitimate services per- 
formed. But the present system is 
preposterous and, for important and 
far-reaching legal reasons, we have 
felt that the elimination of the com- 
mission section—making no rule on 
it one way or the other—would en- 
able substantial equity to be done 
in this area. 

Perhaps attention should be given, 
too, to the possibilities that lie here 
in having the producer call upon 
the assigned risk, for whom he is 
performing virtually all services that 
in fact exist, for a service fee instead 
of a commission from the company. 
It is clear that in the case of as- 
signed risks the broker or agent is 
doing little or nothing for the com- 
pany to which the risk is assigned 
although the insured may well be 
sold on the idea that this broker or 
agent is performing a valuable serv- 
ice for him. This is not so novel a 
suggestion. As is well known, some 
brokers now demand a fee from as- 
signed risk insureds in addition to 
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CHART VI 


the 10% commission required to be 
paid to them by every insurance 
company. 

If, additionally, one looks into the 
finder’s fees and the like, (paid, be- 
yond fair interest to these same 
brokers in connection with premium 
financing ) which frequently becomes 
an integral part of this transaction, 
it will be seen that some brokers may 
be getting upwards of $75.00 for 
“placing” a New York City young 
driver assigned risk. In suggesting 
that the service fee route deserves 
some study we would emphatically 
express our distaste for this practice 
of compounding commissions, serv- 
ice fees and finder’s fees to the point 
that some brokers find assigned risk 
accounts more attractive to work 
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with than the safe driving public 
generally. 

There are still other, what per- 
haps could be termed even more di- 
rect, methods available to the As- 
signed Risk Plan for serving these 
insureds. We would like, therefore, 
to make this pledge—whatever so- 
lution to this problem may be arrived 
at the Public may be assured that 
the facilities of the Assigned Risk 
Plan will continue to make insurance 
available to them. 


ADMINISTRATION'S 
HEALTH PLAN 


THE ADMINISTRATION submitted its 
program for medical care for older 
persons to Congress last week. It 
would subsidize the purchase by 
those over sixty-five and of limited 
income of a major medical expense 
type of insurance policy. The cov- 
erage would include a deductible of 
$250 for single persons and $400 
for a couple and coinsurance of 20% 
for amounts over the deductible. The 
premium would be $24 a year. The 
program, which carries a price tag 
of $1,200 million, would include 
about equal contributions by the 
states and would be administered at 
the state level. It is scheduled to 
become effective July 1, 1961 pro- 
vided the necessary actions are taken 
by state legislatures. Participation 
by an individual would be a volun- 
tary matter and the program would 
have no connection with Social Se- 
curity. 
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Fire & Casualty Tax Status 


GEORGE D. HASKELL 


Economist 
American Mutual Ins. Alliance 


Chicago, Ill. 


HE PRESENT BASIS of taxation 
ge mutual fire and casualty 
companies under the Federal income 
tax laws has been under attack, and 
is being given consideration and 
study in Washington. 

It is my purpose to inform you 
regarding the current status of our 
Federal tax problem. Additionally, 
I want to call your attention to 
some of the pertinent facts that make 
up the background which may lead 
the Congress to a serious considera- 
tion of changes in the basis of taxa- 
tion of your companies. 


No New Legislation 


Let me say at the outset that 
there will be no new Federal tax 
legislation this year. Taxes incurred 
on business of 1960 will be calcu- 
lated under the present provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

You will recall that the mutual 
tax provisions of the code were de- 
veloped in 1942, and that our com- 
panies pay corporate rates on their 
net taxable investment income and 
realized capital gains, or 1% of 
gross income, whichever basis pro- 
duces the greater tax. At the time 
this tax formula was developed it 
was the contention of the mutual 
business that, if our companies were 
to be taxed at all, the only proper 
basis was our so-called “third-party 
income” from investment transac- 
tions. It was our further contention 
that funds paid in as premiums or 
assessments by mutual policyholders 
were contributions to a pool from 
which to pay indemnification to 
those members of the group who 
suffer losses and to pay the ex- 
penses of protecting and administer- 
ing the pool. 


Further, any saving resulting in 


underwriting earnings cannot be 
construed as a “profit” in a mutual 
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organization, since such earnings 
are either returned to the policy- 
holder as a refund on his deposit or 
are retained in the company’s sur- 
plus and continue to perform the 
essential and necessary insurance 
functions of a reserve against ab- 
normal losses, or to create a neces- 
sary basis for future growth. Unlike 
a stock company, a mutual company 
cannot go to the capital equity mar- 
ket for such funds and any tax upon 
such retention would place mutual 
companies at a competitive disad- 
vantage with stock organizations 
that may and do use the capital 
market to increase their capital re- 
serve. 

In short, it has always been our 
position that funds contributed by 
policyholders for insurance protec- 
tion should not be taxed as long as 
they are performing the insurance 
function for which they were con- 
tributed. 

Mutual companies have never 
agreed that the 1% tax floor pro- 
vided for in the mutual tax formula 
was a proper tax basis or was justi- 
fied by any known tax theory. It 
was written into the law in legisla- 
tive compromise by those who 
feared that mutual companies might 
avoid taxes on the investment in- 
come basis by putting funds largely 
into tax-exempt or partially tax- 
exempt securities. We have lived 
with the tax floor now for eighteen 
years and I presume have accommo- 
dated ourselves to it to a reasonable 
extent. 


Mutuals Are Different 


Our fundamental position is that 
mutuals are different from stocks 
and that this difference is of suffi- 
cient magnitude to require separate 
and different tax treatment in the 
interest of tax equity. This has 
been and continues to be our fixed 
policy. Those responsible for rep- 
resenting the mutual companies do 
not intend to retreat from that posi- 
tion. 


For many years mutual and stock 
life insurance companies were taxed 
identically. Efforts have been made 
to suggest that if it could be done 
with little objection in the life field, 
why not in the fire and casualty 
field also. 


Identical Taxation 


The simple fact is that under life 
tax formulas, prior to 1959, all life 
companies were taxed as if they 
were mutuals. The formula was 
basically a tax on free investment 
income only, although the procedure 
for determining that income varied 
in the various life tax plans promul- 
gated over the years. In the life 
field mutuals are generally the 
larger companies writing the bulk 
of the business. They elected to be 
satisfied with a tax plan suitable to 
their method of doing business, even 
though it was highly advantageous 
to the stock segment of the life busi- 
ness which escaped a tax on its un- 
derwriting gains and had _ that 
source of income available for dis- 
tribution to stockholders. 

The Life Insurance Tax Act of 
1959 made important and significant 
changes in the tax basis for life 
companies. The details of this act 
are not too pertinent here, but the 
general outline of the plan has po- 
tential significance to the fire 
casualty field. 

The life bill of 1959 has been 
described as a total income ap- 
proach. The phrase is not quite 
correct for it does not tax the total 
life company income. It is, how- 
ever, a step toward a total income 
approach, at least as compared with 
previous life tax measures. 

The life act divides the tax de- 
termination into three phases. 
Phase I concerns itself with the 
determination of what is free (tax- 
able) investment income. Phase I] 
sets forth the procedure for deter- 
mining underwriting income and 
provides that 50% of this income, 
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“Doane,” the nation’s No. 1 farm 
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after deducting dividends to policy- 
holders, shall be added to the tax- 
able investment income determined 
in phase I. The act then provides 
that dividends may not be deducted 
to the extent that an underwriting 
loss in excess of $250,000 would be 
created. Phase III sets up two 
separate surplus accounts for tax 
purposes. The first of these is called 
“shareholders’ surplus account,” 
and into this is put all taxed income 
plus tax exempt income. 

Into the second account, called 
“policyholders’ surplus account,” is 
placed the 50% of underwriting in- 
come not taxed in phase II. In the 
event a company wishes to use any 
of the income in the policyholders’ 
surplus account for the payment of 
a dividend to stockholders, it must 
first add to the tax base determined 
in phases I and II an amount suffi- 
cient to support the dividend after 
taxes. (At the 52% rate, every $48 
in dividends to stockholders would 
require adding $100 from the policy- 
holders’ surplus account to the tax 
base in phases I and II.) Since only 
stock insurance companies pay divi- 
dends to stockholders, this provision 
has no applicability to mutual life 
companies. 

However, the act likewise places 
limits on the size of the policy- 
holders’ surplus account. It cannot 
exceed 25% of life insurance re- 
serves or 60% of new premiums 
received in the current year, which- 
ever is the higher. Any excess over 
those limits is added to the tax base 
of phases I and II. The sum of the 
tax base in phases I, II and III is 
subject to taxes, at corporate rates. 


Potential Significance 


I suggested previously that the 
life insurance tax bill has potential 
significance to us. Let me enum- 
erate. The life bill does differentiate 
between stock and mutual com- 
panies by providing that no under- 
writing results can be distributed 
to stockholders without first being 
subject to the corporate income tax. 
Such a distribution involves a trans- 
fer of funds paid in by policyholders 
to third-party owners and removes 
those funds from their insurance 
purposes. 


The act recognizes that surplus is, 
in part at least, a ‘reserve. The pro- 
vision in phase II for taxing only 
50% of underwriting after policy- 
holder dividends and allowing the 
remainder to flow into surplus, tax 
free, up to the limits imposed, is the 
substance of this recognition. It 
should also be noted that the maxi- 
mum size of this reserve accretion 
to surplus is fixed by statute, thus 
removing from management the full 
determination of the amount of sur- 
plus needed by the company. 

The factors limiting the size of the 
policyholders’ surplus account are 
based on the variables of policy re- 
serves and premiums written, both 
of which reflect growth. This sug- 
gests that growth out of untaxed 
funds is at least a limited possibility. 


A Possible Precedent 


The life act, with its limitation on 
deduction of dividends to policy- 
holders, creates a possible precedent 
which we may well regard with mis- 
givings. The forces which led to 
its inclusion in the life act are either 
not present or are of only minor 
consequence in the case of mutual 
fire and casualty companies. Never- 
theless, the theory suggests that in 
the event of an effort to change our 
tax bases we will have to be pre- 
pared to defend the full deductibility 
of dividends. During the considera- 
tion of the life tax bill in the Senate, 
the limitation on dividends was 
written in, partially because of the 
fear that the very large mutual life 
companies might deliberately create, 
through dividend payments, an un- 
derwriting loss to avoid taxes, and 
the further fear that this could re- 
sult in cutthroat competition, dam- 
aging to the smaller stock life com- 
panies. Likewise there was concern 
lest by creating underwriting losses 
to offset taxable investment income, 
there would be an escape of taxes 
otherwise payable on investment in- 
come. 

Where does this fit in a report 
on the tax status of mutual fire and 
casualty companies? The Life In- 
surance Tax Act of 1959, with its 
novel tax theories and implications, 
is a definite part of the Federal en- 
vironment in which any change in 
our tax status will be considered. It 
is a force which cannot be ignored. 
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And now let me direct your at- 
tention to the efforts of the Allstate 
Insurance Companies and their af- 
filiated front organization, the Na- 
tional Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, to change the tax status 
of mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies. 

As far back as 1953, the Allstate 
companies released an attack upon 
the tax status of mutual companies. 
They alleged that there was no 
significant difference between stock 
and mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies and that therefore they 
should be taxed alike. They further 
charged that mutuals had a tax ad- 
vantage which created an unfair 
competitive advantage against the 
stock companies. They of course 
ignored their own phenomenal 
growth in the face of this alleged 
unfair tax treatment. 

Their solution to the dual system 
of taxation of fire and casualty com- 
panies was a new formula, appli- 
cable to all fire and casualty com- 
panies. The proposal was for a tax 


at corporate rates on taxable invest- Becal } Se 


ment income and realized net capital 


gains, plus 1% tax on net premiums P i ANNING 
less policyholder dividends. 
Doubled Taxes Sells 


The proposal would have about 
doubled the taxes paid by mutual , , 
companies and would have likewise Royal-Globe’s Agency Systems special- i c 
redistributed the tax burden among | !st can show you how to squeeze more AGENCY PROFIT PLANNING 
stock companies. It had the effect profit from each commission dollar by 
of increasing the burden of stock streamlining your files, speeding your 
companies with underwriting losses wee 
or with very small margins of under- | @CCouNnting, Improving your office’s 
writing gain while it substantially | looks and efficiency — and by plan- 
reduced the tax burden of those ning sales methods. 
stock companies with the widest 
margin of underwriting gain. It is} Write to the Agency Systems depart- 
hard to believe that it was mere ac- 
cident that the principal beneficiary}, 
of the plan would have been the All-| S'V€ 52 page booklet “Agency Profit 
state Insurance Company. Planning.” 
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ment for your free copy of our exclu- : 
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It soon became evident to the 
Allstate forces that the identity be- 
tween Allstate and Sears-Roebuck| Profit-minded agents know Royal-Globe is “TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 
was a handicap in selling their plan 
and as a result they created a “com- 
mittee” to front for them. I believe 
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it is significant that, as far as we eo te 
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committee is a member of either the nou? 
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Neither does it have a mutual com- 
pany member. 

The efforts of the Allstate group 
did result in hearings on the pro- 
posal by the ways and means com- 
mittee in 1958, although no member 
of Congress had ever been found 
to sponsor a bill embodying their 
proposal. 

The Mutual Insurance Committee 
on Federal Taxation answered the 
Allstate proposal and _ successfully 
demonstrated what it was—a scheme 
to cripple the mutual business and 
to benefit especially the Allstate 
companies. Following the hearings 
in 1958, the Allstate group changed 
its program and started a campaign 
to advocate taxing mutuals under 
the present stock formula. 


Introduced Bills 


To carry out this program, Rep- 
resentative Boggs (D., La.) and 
Representative Baker (R., Tenn.) 
introduced identical bills (H.R. 7671 
and H.R. 7672). Both are members 
of the tax-writing ways and means 
committee of the House. These bills 
would repeal the mutual sections of 
the Code and would amend the 
stock section to make it apply to all 
insurance companies other than life. 
A new section giving a break to very 
small companies would be added. 
30th bills are now in the ways and 
means committee. 

Neither the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters nor the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies is taking any part in this 
pressure movement. These associa- 
tions are taking a neutral position 
on the substance of the Boggs-Baker 
bills. I am informed, however, that 
the national stock organizations are 
opposed to mutual companies being 
treated in the same code section of 
the tax laws as the stocks are, even 
if both were to be treated identically. 

The Allstate group has _ been 
pressing to have these bills called 
up for hearings during this session 
of Congress, and that pressure is 
still present. We hope and believe 
that the effort to call hearings this 
year has been contained. The ways 
and means committee has a very 
heavy calendar for the remainder of 
this session: and since Congress is 
expected to adjourn in early July, 
time will hardly permit their pas- 





sage. The bills, thus, would have 
to be reintroduced next year and 
new hearings held. 

Rep. Boggs requested the U. S. 
Treasury Department to take a posi- 
tion on the bills. Treasury replied 
to the effect that the tax treatment 
of stock and mutual fire and casualty 
companies was a very complicated 
matter requiring thorough study. 
Treasury spokesmen have refused 
to make a commitment until they 
have completed studies. We can 
assume that such studies will be 
made. The Mutual Insurance Com- 
mittee on Federal Taxation, through 
the Alliance Washington office, has 
requested consultation with Treas- 
ury when such studies are under- 
taken. 

Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), 
chairman of ways and means com- 
mittee, has likewise indicated that 
the problem of the taxation of fire 
and casualty companies: is one re- 
quiring thorough study. 

Other studies by the staff of ways 
and means and the staff of the joint 
committee on internal revenue tax- 
ation have either started or will start 
shortly. We hope and anticipate that 
we will have an opportunity to be 
consulted and to assist on the tech- 
nical level in these studies. 
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Reform of Laws 


In December of 1959, the subject 
of insurance taxation was given brief 
consideration by the ways and means 
committee in a series of hearings ex- 
tending over a six-week period on 
the subject of reform of the tax laws. 
The hearings took the form of panel 
discussions with witnesses appearing 
upon invitation of the committee. | 
was invited to be one of the panelists 
on insurance taxation, 

My discussion of the tax status 
of mutual companies would not be 
complete without giving you my un- 
derstanding of the attitudes on the 
subject of members of Congress, 
particularly members of the ways 
and means cominittee. This infor- 


mation is based upon advices from 
several authoritative sources. 
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There seems to exist a widespread 
feeling that some change in the mu- 
tual tax law should be undertaken. 
This does not mean that there is 


agreement that the Boggs-Baker 
(Continued on the next page) 
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bills are the proper solution. It seems 
to me that the desire for change is 
an understandable attitude in view of 
the widespread and intensive activity 
of the Allstate group. It should be 
kept in mind that it has been the 
decision of the directors of the Mu- 


tual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
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eral Taxation, who have the over-all 
responsibility for protecting the 
mutual tax interests, that the time is 
not yet ripe for a counteroffensive. 

Some members of ways and 
means, having been through the re- 
vision of the life insurance tax law, 
naturally fee) that they know a good 
deal about insurance. They do not 
seem to understand clearly the dif- 
ferences between life insurance and 
fire and casualty insurance and, 
upon the assumption that insurance 
is insurance, tend to believe that 
there is an easy transposition of the 
life formula to fire and casualty. 


Total Income Approach 


There are strong convictions upon 
the part of some in favor of a total 
income approach to all fields of tax- 
ation. These advocates are quite in- 
sistent that no income should 
escape taxation and especially that 
no organization should be permitted 
to grow out of untaxed funds. This 
theory is especially strong among 


net 


some of the Congressional staff per- 
sonnel, I have already pointed out 
that the life tax bill does not com- 
pletely conform to this theory. 

This, then, is a summation of the 
Federal tax status of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance with a brief 
resumé of the more pertinent his- 
That 
prejudices and preconceived notions 
exist at the moment is one of the 
facts which mnst be taken into con- 
sideration. In any 
of the mutual tax formula, the theo- 
ries involved in the life tax bill are 
significant. 

I believe we can assume that im- 


torical background. certain 


reconsideration 


portant studies of this problem on 
the staff level will occupy consider- 
able time for the remainder of this 
year. We must be prepared, and I 
believe we are, to offer technical 
assistance in these studies which will 
have an important but not necessar- 
ily decisive effect on the tax-writing 
committees of the House and Senate. 

Forecasting is dangerous and sub- 
ject to error. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the new 
Congress will concern itself with the 
taxation of fire and casualty compa- 
nies. I offer no opinion on the 
eventual outcome, but I do suggest 
that to protect their own interests 
and their services to policyholders 


the mutual companies must preserve 
the united front which has charac- 
terized them in all previous attacks 
on their tax status. 


FORENSIC EXPERT 


GEORGE W. LACY, forensic science 
consultant, and former head of the 
Los Angeles County Crime Labora- 
tory joined Stephen E, Blewett and 
Associates, consulting physicists and 
chemists, the first of May. He will 
direct laboratory operations for the 
Pasadena, California, firm. 

Before directing the Los Angeles 
County Laboratory, Lacy served as 
State Chemist and Toxicologist for 
the Texas Department of Public 
Safety and as Food and Drug Chem- 
ist for the Texas Department of 
Public Health. 

He is a qualified expert and has 
testified in courts in California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. He has also 
qualified to testify in the U. S. 
Federal Courts and the U. S. Army 
General Court Marshals. 

Fields of experiment either under 
his supervision or as an expert in- 
clude chemistry, biology, mathema- 
tics and physics. 

Function of crime laboratory work, 
according to Lacy, include: chemis- 
try, biology, identification of trace 
substances, firearms identification 
(commonly referred to as ballistics ) , 
paint comparisons (auto accidents 
and burglaries), hair and fiber iden- 
tification, polygraph (lie detection), 
poison, drugs, and narcotic identifi- 
cation. 

During World War II, he con- 
ducted sabotage and criminal lab- 
oratory investigations for the 8th 
Army Area. 

He is a fellow of the American 
Academy of Forensic Science, a 
charter member of the California As- 
sociation of Criminologists and 
several other organizations. 

During his career he has been in- 
strumental in the development of 
blood alcohol as the standard meas- 
urement for intoxication and is con- 
sidered an authority in this field. 

Lacy’s wide range of experience 
in the criminal field will supplement 
S. E. Blewett and Associates’ work 
in the civil field. 
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Why? Because a K: thinking agent sold this store- 
owner Gross Earnings Business Interruption coverage. 
When disaster closed his shop, he stayed in business 
—thanks to The Fund. Business Interruption coverage 
continued his profits, the payroll of his key employees 
and met other fixed expenses. Without this protec- 
tion, he might never have opened his doors again. 
Facts show that when a serious fire strikes a business, 
two out of five never re-open— even though protected 
by building and contents insurance. Many who do 
re-open discover their credit has nose-dived. Think 


of the sales potential in your town! Every store, every 
business, every shopping center! Now simplified, this 
coverage is as easy to write as fire insurance. And 
right now, Business Interruption insurance is being 
spotlighted and promoted as The Fund’s LINE OF 
THE MONTH. Tie in with this nationwide push! Write 
for The Fund’s Gross Earnings Business Interruption 
kit today. Send your name and address now to: LINE 
OF THE MONTH #2, The Fund Insurance Companies, 
Research, Development and Sales, 3333 California 
Street, San Francisco 20, California. 
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WE’VE JOINED HANDS 


to do a bigger and better job 


for you! 


The coming together of the Agricultural, Anchor Casualty 
and American Empire insurance companies produced two 


immediate results: 


We have created a larger, dynamic, financially 
sound and stable organization geared to provide 
an A to Z range of sales-oriented, multiple-line 


coverages. 


We now have a larger staff of knowledgeable field 
service representatives whose broad-gauged expe- 
rience ranks them among the most efficient in 


the industry. 


In combination, we offer more complete, multiple-line cov- 
erages, including a number of flexible and profitable Pack- 
age Policies. Write for details on how the Agricultural 
Insurance Group can help you... by providing broader, 
more flexible, more saleable coverages . . . all-out service that 


cuts selling effort, while it helps boost selling profit. 


Eastern Division: Watertown, N.Y. 


Western Division: St. Paul 14, Minn. 
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ass’n notes 


American Insurance Association: J. 
Harry Bibby, executive vice president of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Group, has been elected chairman; Clarke 
Smith, president of the Royal-Globe In- 
surance Group, vice chairman and W. M. 
Kearns, general attorney of the Sun 
Group, treasurer. 


Association of Ins. Attorneys: Officers 
elected: President, Harry T. Gray, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; vice president, Walter A. 
Mansfield, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, Hans 
J. Holtorf, Jr., Gering, Neb.; and treas- 
urer, Howard E. Kopf, Davenport, Iowa. 


Coastwise, Great Lakes & Inland Hull 
Ass'n: George M. Lethbridge of Leth 
bridge & Cornwell was elected chairman 
succeeding David A. Arnott, marine man- 
ager of Aetna Ins. Co. Robert W. Hahn 
(marine manager, North British Group) 
was elected vice chairman and Edward 
R. King continues as secretary. 


General Adjustment Bureau: Corbin B. 
Bruce has been advanced to general ad 
juster at Richmond, Va. 


Health Insurance Council: Arthur M. 
Browning, vice president in charge of 
group insurance for the New York Life 
Insurance Company, has been elected 
chairman, succeeding E. J. Faulkner, 
president, Woodmen Accident and Life 
Company. Raymond F. Killion, second 
vice president, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, succeeds Mr. Browning as 
chairman-elect. 


Illinois Ins. information Service: Mem- 
bership of LaSalle Casualty Co. of Chi- 
cago has been approved bringing total to 
19. 

C. L. Morris, president of Illinois Na- 
tional Ins. Co., was elected president. 
Other officers elected: Vice presidents 
Thomas C. Morrill (vice president, State 
Farm Mutual Auto.), Darrell L. Achen- 


bach (general manager, Country Mutual 
Ins.), Ben C. Vine (executive vice presi- 
dent, Millers’ Mutual Ins.), and Robert 
Leys (assistant vice president, Allstate 
Cos.); secretary, Royce G. Rowe (deputy 
chm. of Lumbermens Mutual Cas.); and 
treasurer, W. W. Chalmers (assistant U. S. 
manager and counsel, Zurich Ins.). 


Insurance Board of Cleveland: George 
E. Frankel was elected president and 
William E. Wilson, vice president. 
Joseph H. Bishop, Jr., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer and continues as execu- 
tive vice president. 


Insurance Company Education Direc- 
tors Soc.: Officers elected: President, 
David J. McGrath (training director, All- 
state); Ist vice president, John J. Leddy 
(director of education, American Group); 
2nd vice president, Acis Jenkinson, III 
(director of education, North America 
Cos.); and secretary-treasurer, George W. 
Tisdale (secretary, Commercial Union- 
North British Group). 


Insurance Federation of Illinois: New 
officers: Chm. of board of directors, Peter 
W. Freilich (secretary-Chicago manager, 
Corroon & Reynolds Group); president, 
Ralph D. Jones (Continental Casualty); 
Ist vice president, W. W. Chalmers (as- 
sistant U. §S. manager and _ counsel, 
Zurich Ins.); and executive secretary and 
treasurer, Florence M. Manson. 


insurance Federation of Pennsylvania: 
New officers: President, William Ellioit 
(chm. of board, Philadelphia Life); Ist 
vice president, William MacLean (presi- 
dent, National Union Cos.); vice presi- 
dents—William B. Corey (president, 
Provident Indemnity Life), Stanley Cow- 
(Mather & Co.), Theo. A. Engstrom 
(manager, Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.); 
H. H. Gilkyson (president, Chester 
County Mutual), Wm. M. Guthrie (di- 
rector, Pa. State Council of Gen’l Con- 
tractors), Edward A. Logue (manager, 
retired, American Home Assur.), J]. Max- 
well Smith (president, Keystone Ins.), 
and Clyde F. Wilmeth (secretary, United 
American Mechanics); treasurer, John H. 


man 





Ohio Farmers Companies__ 


To make the most effective use 
of his selling time, today’s insur- 
ance agent needs and demands 
the latest, most modern services 
and sales aids. At Ohio Farmers, 
our entire operation is geared to 
assist and simplify the job of the 
insurance agent. Drop us a note 
to learn about 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company + Chartered 1848 
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Hoffman (assistant secretary, America 
Fore Loyalty Group); secretary-manager 
and general counsel, Homer W. Teamer; 
and assistant secretary, Mrs. Helen M. 
Heckert. 


International Ass'n of Acc. & Health 
Undrs.: Pat Kassanitz has been promoted 
to general secretary. Her new duties in- 
clude being receptionist and private sec- 
retary to managing director Bruce Gif- 
ford and being advertising manager of the 
“A & H Underwriter” magazine. 
National Ass'n of Automotive Mutual 
Ins. Cos.: George B. Iverson, Lombard, 
fll, was named director of automotive 
div. succeeding Richard O. Bennett, who 
was elected secretary-treasurer of Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Ass'n of Ins. Brokers, Inc.: 
The Insurance Brokers Association of 
New Jersey, Inc., was elected a member. 
Nathaniel J. Ontell, Paterson, is president 
and Horace R. Freeston, Newark, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
Clayton G. Smith has been advanced to 
senior assistant manager of automobile 
div. 

New York Insurance Dept.: Professor 
Peter Ward, professor of law at Cornell 
Law School, will join the staff on June 
15 as counsel. 

Ohio Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: New officers: President, William 
A. Bowman; vice president, Lloyd R. 
Deist; and secretary-treasurer, Ross 
Lawler. 

Society of CPCU: Norman E. Roop, 
partner, Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has been named treasurer re- 
placing F. Harman Chegwidden, execu- 
tive vice president of Camden Fire. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


THE SUPREME court of New York 
has upheld the state law and the in- 
surance department in its refusal to 
allow an out-of-state life insurance 
company to own a fire and casualty 
company. The case arose because 
the department in 1956 informed the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company it would refuse to renew 
its New York license if it went 
through with plans to purchase the 
National Fire Insurance Company. 


SURPLUS LINES 


THE SENATE JupIcrArRY Antitrust 
subcommittee has scheduled hear- 
ings on the operations of surplus 
lines companies. The subcommittee 
last December announced its inten- 
tion to study the activities of non- 
admitted foreign insurers and their 
regulation by state insurance depart- 
ments. 
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You can believe him, lady. Comp and 
liability renewals often take late hours. 
More, they often require the use of 
Bituminous individually tailored plans, 
utilizing to the fullest the advantages 
of modern rating procedures. This kind 
of underwriting, combined with safety 
engineering that helps keep losses in 
line, johnny-on-the-spot claim service, 
and prompt payroll audit service, can 
do a lot toward getting new business 
as well as renewals. They can also get 
you home earlier in the evening. 


1 «Bituminous © 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


[J rorat ADMITTED ASSETS 
« PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 
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Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





REINSURANCE 


FOLLOWING YOU 


into every jurisdiction 
of the United States, to 
increase your scope, ca- 
pacity and security — 


Employers service is com- 
plete in 


MULTIPLE LINES. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 
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cific “accounf ‘he is 'upposed to be 
able to answer the assured, the 
originating broker, the loss adjuster, 
his London correspondents, and the 
underwriters themselves, and be able 
to do so promptly and accurately. It 
is for this reason that we have 
stressed previously the fact that it is 
so important to put your excess line 
broker in a position where he is able 
to give the correct information to 
all the sources that may require it. 


Adequate Loss Department 


We feel that in addition to hav- 
ing full information about each risk 
that is being handled, the excess line 
broker must maintain an adequate 
loss department, and be able to ad- 
vise assureds with regard to the 
status of their claims, how they are 
being handled, and when settlement 
may be expected. There is also other 
information about a risk which may 
be required from time to time. It is 
up to the excess line broker to main- 
tain a staff adequate to actually serv- 
ice accounts once they have been put 
on the books. We have found that 
some excess brokers, particularly 
those who pay out a very large share 
of the commissions in order to ob- 
tain business, can ill afford to main- 
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“going rate” whatever it may be in 
his area. If he does pay out more, it 
would seem to indicate that he can- 
not obtain business in any other 
fashion. The over-all commissions 
are not great, and therefore some 
element of the business is bound to 
suffer. 

Consider again the point that an 
excess line broker is only a broker, 
and not a “general agent,’ even 
though the excess line broker is 
forced by circumstances to take on 
many of the responsibilities which 
are generally only assumed by gen- 
eral agents. The commissions paid 
to the excess lines broker are gen- 
erally about the same as those re- 
ceived if he were to place a line 
locally. Frequently, the commissions 
are less, particularly on “open mar- 
ket business,” where they can be as 
low as fifteen or even ten per cent. 
Selling insurance is not like selling a 
bag of potatoes, i.e., once it has left 
the premises the grocer is finished 
with same. Insurance, as you well 
know, requires constant attention, 
and _ considerable 
times many years after a particular 
policy has actually expired. Only an 
excess lines broker who has an ade- 
quate organization, supported by 
adequate commission income, can 
maintain the services required by all 
the various parties mentioned in our 
opening paragraph of this section. 

Of course, it is also expected that 
the excess lines broker will carefully 
survey the markets being used, and 
will use only those about whom there 
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particular point, a quota ie 
London should not take m 2 
five to ten business days. Of cours 
if cables or long distance phtne ¢ 
are used, the answers should | 
so much quicker. ; — 
Proper Cover Notes eee 
When we talk about servifiag an . 
account with regard to prigiding 
proper information, we can glgo in- J 
clude the issuance of prop¢ jcover 
notes, as discussed in more q¢tail i 
our section last month comernin 
the originating producer. 
To summarize, the exc 
broker has a great deal of mspon i- 


bility, and we have found 
of them carry out these respo' 
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ties with the utmost of good faith, 
confidence, efficiency, and speed, and 
at the same time manage to pay out 
a very reasonable commission. We 
believe, from actual experience, that 
if the excess line broker is able to 
obtain proper cooperation from the 
assured, the originating producer, 
and his markets, he will be able to 
accomplish a really splendid job for 








An 
appraisal 
will 
protect 
you, 


too! 


With inflation so consistently adding 
to the insurable values of your client’s 
properties, the insurance you sold even 
one year ago may not be enough to 
give proper protection today. 

Should a fire occur, your client 
might lose a substantial amount of 
money. You might lose future business. 


How to get a client to buy the 
greater protection he needs? 

One effective way is to recommend 
Continuous American Appraisal Serv- 
ice®. Your client will receive periodi- 
cally up-to-date valuations of his 
insured plant assets, reflecting phys- 
ical changes as well as fluctuations in 
value. Any shortage in insurance will 
become readily apparent. Both you 
and your client will be working from 
facts that will stand investigation, 
assembled by the 63-year leader in 
the field. 

American Appraisal reports for your 
clients are good protection for you. 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 
The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company‘ 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 








all concerned, and continue to fulfil 
a very vital function in today’s insur- 
ance world. 

IV. The London Broker. Many 
brokers with whom we deal in day- 
to-day operations do not even realize 
the fact that the London broker ex- 
We believe that they either 
have given the matter no thought at 
all or have been misled by advertise- 
ments which imply that the firms in 
question have a “direct wire” to 
Lloyd’s or other English companies. 

Of course, the fact is that no one 
can deal directly with Lloyd’s, any 
more than one can walk onto the 
floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and purchase a few shares of 
stock for oneself. One must be rep- 
resented by a broker when one 
makes a stock purchase, and likewise 
when one purchases insurance with 
most English companies, and cer- 
tainly with Lloyd’s. 


ists. 


"Offices at Lloyd's" 


Some Lloyd’s brokers own firms 
in the United States, and these local 
firms may advertise that they have 
offices in various cities here, and “‘at 
Lloyd’s,” but what is really meant is 
that they are represented in the Lon- 
don market by the controlling 
London brokerage firm. There are 
also a few large firms, both in Lon- 
don and in the United States, which 
own their own insurance companies, 
in which case they merely act in 
a dual capacity, i.e., as brokers for 
the insurance company and as the 
management of such company. 

While we do not know of any 
actual figures on this matter, we 
believe that it is correct to say that 
by far the greatest volume of busi- 
ness is placed by independent excess 
line brokers in the United States 
through London brokerage houses 
with which they have no financial 
connection other than as co-brokers 
on a given risk. Of course, certain 
London brokers also own or control 
certain underwriting syndicates at 
Lloyd’s, but when a man from their 
office comes into the Lloyd’s under- 
writing room he must wait his turn 
in line just like brokers from other 
firms. Furthermore, it is our under- 
standing that no special consideration 
is given to a brokerage firm even 
though it may be the controlling 
interest. This is because, in most 


cases, the majority of business comes 
from firms other than that firm 
which controls the syndicate. If spe- 
cial favors were to be given only to 
their own men, the syndicate would 
soon lose favor with the hundreds of 
other brokers represented there. 


A Spectacular Job 


Regardless of where financial con- 
trol may rest, the London broker 
does a truly spectacular job in a very 
quiet and unassuming way. It is his 
job, for instance, to reduce virtually 
all accounts to a single underwriting 
“slip,” which is in effect a binder. 
Underwriters generally do not have 
vast reference works and manuals 
sitting on their desks, but under- 
write largely on a personal evalua- 
tion of each individual account. It is 
up to the London broker to give the 
salient features of each account in 
such a way as to allow the under- 
writer to make a rapid and accurate 
appraisal of the risk. An under- 
writer can make a mistake in one of 
two ways, either one of which will 
hurt the assured. If the underwriter 
overcharges the assured, the latter of 
course pays more than he really 
should. If the assured is under- 
charged, generally the true nature 
of the risk will make itself known in 
due course, and the result will be an 
even higher charge the next time 
around than had the underwriter 
received a fair premium in the first 
place. 

The job of brokering in a “free 
market” carries, therefore, a much 
greater degree of responsibility than 
in a “regulated market.” In a regu- 
lated market, such as governs the 
majority of business in the United 
States, most coverages fit into a cer- 
tain definite class for which a rate 
is published based on over-all sta- 
tistics. It is up to the local company 
underwriter, as a rule, merely to 
decide whether a given risk will be 
profitable at the rate which has al- 
ready been ascertained by a central 
rating bureau. In the London mar- 
ket, however, each risk is rated on 
its own merits, and rates can vary 
widely on risks which may appear, 
at first glance, to be identical. 

For instance, one could have two 
stores for O. L. & T., right next to 
each other and doing a similar retail 
business. The manual premium for 
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both could be the same, but the loss 
experience in one store could be 
excellent, while the other one might 
be most unsatisfactory. There would 
be no trouble in obtaining coverage 
for the store with the good record, 
because this fits into the  pre- 
arranged rating scheme very neatly. 
What about the store with the poor 
experience? Most local companies 
would simply turn it down. The 
risk would therefore go into the ex- 
cess market and to the London 
broker. It is up to the London 
broker to assist the underwriter in 
determining a premium at which the 
risk could be written profitably. 


Only the Better Risks 


In other words, the local com- 
panies tend to accept only the better 
risks, and generally, except where 
large accounts are involved or there 
are other special circumstances, do 
not even bother to consider risks 
where special consideration may be 
required. It is for this reason that 
there must always be a “free market” 
available which can use its judgment 
and make up rates as it sees fit. The 
underwriters “see” through the eyes 
of the London brokers, and hence 
the importance of the London broker 
to this vital market. 


V. The Underwriters. The under- 
writers at Lloyd’s and those who 
represent the companies as well are 
human beings who have the respon- 
sibility of making a profit for the 
firms or syndicates they represent. 
This may seem to be a rather obvi- 
ous statement, but many brokers 
seem to consider the excess market 
as one big “trash can” where any- 
thing that is not acceptable locally 
can be “dumped.” If underwriters 
are given all the facts about a risk 
they will generally underwrite same 
at a fair premium. Why, then, has 
the market grown relatively re- 
stricted of late? Answer: Under- 
writers have not been given all the 
facts. 

In mid-1959 an English company 
which had been in business for fifty 
years went bankrupt. Why? Some 
say it is because they wrote haz- 
ardous business, specifically primary 
liability which had been refused 
locally. Our opinion is that they 
failed not because of the type of 
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— now’s the time to cultivate it 


AUTOMATION has come to the farm. The many me- 


chanical appliances and powered machinery have created 
many new hazards. 


Ohio Casualty’s Farmers Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Policy will provide the farmer with broad lia- 
bility protection. Its moderate cost makes this policy easy 
to sell, and it’s a wonderful entering wedge for the sale 
of many other forms of protection which today’s modern 
farmer needs, 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—HAMILTON, OHIO 


Home Office Department: Aurora, III, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Dayton, 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Greensboro, N. C., Indianapolis, Kansas City, Lansing, 
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business at all, but because of lack 
of complete information. 

We can cite two specific cases 
(among many) which have come to 
our direct attention. 

1) Risk written at 150% of manual 
seven years ago, and renewed each 
year at the same premium. Actually, 
what was originally written at 50% 
over the Manual was, in 1959, closer 
to 50% under the manual. No one 
had taken the trouble to advise the 


company of subsequent 
creases. 


rate in- 


2) Rooming house written, presum- 
ably, at 150% of manual. When our 
office took over this risk we charged 
four times as much. Why? The 
company in question had charged for 
the first floor only. No charge for 
the other three floors, because no 
inspection had been made. 

If one will multiply the above two 
actual cases a thousand times or 
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more, one can understand why, in 
our opinion, this company had to 
shut its doors. 

Other London underwriters 
learned their lesson before such 
drastic action was necessary. The 
underwriters in a free market are 
not policemen. They rely on the 
London brokers, who in turn rely 
on their contacts in the United 
States. When underwriters find that 
their trust has been abused they 
tend to withdraw from a given class, 
rather than police it more aggres- 
sively. 

Similar remarks, by the way, also 
apply to those underwriters repre- 
senting well-rated companies in the 
United States. There are only a 
handful of U. S. companies which 
have acceptable ratings in Best’s, and 
which are willing to write surplus 
business, but these are the only com- 
panies, as we mentioned earlier, that 
are worth consideration. These com- 
panies, while willing to take a greater 
risk at a greater price, also require 
the fullest information if they are 
going to be able to underwrite on a 
profitable basis. If they cannot write 
on a profitable basis, they are going 
to withdraw. Unfortunately, this 
happened only about two years ago, 
when a top-rated company which had 
been built up on excess-surplus busi- 
ness, and which wrote several mil- 
lions in premium volume in New 
York State alone, suddenly withdrew 
from this area. The reason: a rapidly 
mounting loss ratio. 


It is interesting to note that the 
company mentioned above withdrew 
its facilities from every excess lines 
broker in New York, even though 
the experience of some was much 
better than others. The reason was 
that the company felt that unless it 
terminated the business completely 
the really poor risks which had 
ruined the experience of broker No. 
1, for instance, would soon turn up 
in the account of broker No. 2, if 
number two still maintained the 
same facilities. 

We believe that the above com- 

ments will more than demonstrate 
the two major facts about excess- 
surplus underwriters: 
1) They must make a profit if they 
are to continue to be of service in 
writing difficult and unusual cover- 
ages. 
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2) Poor experience on just a few 
substantial brokerage accounts can 
result in the loss of a good market to 
all brokers. 

We trust that you, as broker or 
agent, will keep the above two fac- 
tors in mind when you seek to place 
your next excess-surplus line, 

VI. The Insurance Departments. 
Inasmuch as we now have fifty dif- 
ferent states, we of course have fifty 
different insurance departments. It 
follows, then, that we have no less 
than fifty different approaches to the 
governing of the conduct and the 
procedures to be used in the placing 
of business with out-of-state, i.e., 
“foreign markets.” As a matter of 
actual practice, we might say that 
there are hundreds of different rules, 
regulations, laws and _ personal 
thoughts used every day by the vari- 
ous departments. 


Personal Judgment 


The reason for all this confusion 
is, in our opinion, the lack in many 
states of a complete legislative code 
on the subject. In the absence of a 
specific, detailed law, our depart- 
ments are called upon to exercise 
their own judgment. This judgment 
is usually sound, but often depends, 
in actual practice, on the person to 
who excess-surplus problems may 
be relegated. This problem seems to 
exist in other fields as well, so per- 
haps we excess line brokers should 
not feel that we have an unusual 
problem. The New York Times, for 
instance, recently carried a story 
stating that many persons were go- 
ing to unusual effort to avoid a 
certain judge in New York City, as 
he is known to be particularly strict, 
and has a rather nasty habit of send- 
ing people off to jail without even 
offering them the opportunity to pay 
a fine. Not being a lawyer, we had 
been under the impression that there 
was a specific punishment to fit 
every crime. Apparently, however, 
even in the law courts, one must de- 
pend greatly on personal judgment. 

We have found in the New York 
Department, a real will to try to 
cope with the everyday procedural 
problems of the business. Of course, 
the major activity of any department 
is to protect the insuring public. 
We have found that this has been 
done as it should. We might also 
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point out that the department has 
not let itself become the tool of a 
few persons, who, having ignored 
their brokers as well as common 
sense, find themselves in difficulties 
which could have been easily 
avoided. Furthermore, our New 
York Department has not allowed 
itself to be used by one or two small 
insurance companies, which would 
like to take advantage of the insur- 
ing public by charging usurious rates 
for coverages which can be obtained 


at relatively reasonable rates in the 
surplus markets. 

What concerns us, and should 
concern you, is that some small 
group, generally out for their own 
interests, might propose legislation 
or special regulations in your state 
which would, in effect, outlaw the 
surplus business. 

This writer, having served as a 
delegate on an industry-wide com- 
mittee to study the entire problem 
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from A to Z, is fully aware of the 
abuses in the field. Nevertheless, it 
is absurd to throw out the whole 
barrel because of one rotten apple. 
There will always, in the foreseeable 
future, be a real need for a “‘free 
market” for difficult and 
risks. This fact has been recognized 
in the State of 
the law pertaining to the placing of 
lines other than fire had always been 
on a “temporary” Just re- 
cently it was put on the books on a 
permanent basis. 

If the either 
lated out of existence or the rules 
and regulations are such that they 
are .impossible to carry out, the 
business will become “bootleg” 
again. 

There are many substantial firms 
in Canada which handled business 
on a “direct” 
United States citizens. 
of course, that this citizen is pretty 


unusual 


New York, where 


basis. 


legis- 


business is 


once 


basis for years for 


This means, 


much on his own, should any prob- 


lems arise. Finally, in view of the 


great volume of surplus business 
now being placed, on which vir- 
tually all states charge a tax, it 
would mean a great loss of revenue 
for the state treasuries, at a time 
when they can ill afford to give up 
a penny. 

The State of Massachusetts has 
recently proposed that any surplus 
carrier seeking to handle business 
for residents of that state be obliged 
to place $200,000 in cash as a de- 
posit in the state. This shows the 
thinking in some quarters at least. 
This also that a company 
wishing to do a nation-wide busi- 
ness would have to deposit $10,- 
000,000. Does this make sense ? 

Most brokers and agents are alive 
to what is going on in their legis- 
latures and in their respective de- 
partments, although they frequently 
fail to give much time and attention 
to excess-surplus matters until it 
may be too late. In the motion pic- 
ture, “On the Beach,” there is a 
banner shown frequently, stating, 
“There is still Time, Brother.” Our 
suggestion to you, Mr. Reader, is: 


shows 


Make use of the time to make sure 
that the vital excess-surplus markets 
remain open to you, so that your as- 
sured can get the full protection he 
needs at all times. 


To summarize this entire com- 
position, we might refer to one of 
England’s distinguished writers, Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, who wrote: 
“Knowledge is more than equivalent 
to force.” We doubt that Mr. John- 
son had insurance in mind, yet it is 
certainly true that if you have 
knowledge about your assured, his 
operations and expectations, knowl- 
edge of the markets and what under- 
writers expect from you, and knowl- 
edge of what is right and what is 
wrong, from a regulatory point of 
view, then you will be able to effect 
coverages far more effectively than 
if you merely try to force some un- 
willing company to write what is 
to them, at least, an undesirable line. 
You will be able to use the ever- 
growing excess-surplus business as 
a tool to serve you in your day-to- 
day operations. 
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For Insurance Company Claim Officials 


BEST’S DIRECTORY of ADJUSTERS 
and INVESTIGATORS 


the standard claim department reference work 


Best’s Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is a compre- 
hensive, detailed reference work that geographically lists care- 
fully selected, independent adjusters and investigators who have 
been found to be thoroughly capable of handling insurance ad- 


justments and investigations. 


Every adjuster or investigator listed has been recommended to us by the claim and loss depart- 
ment of insurance companies that have employed him. He has also been carefully investigated 
as to his experience, character, and local reputation. The Directory indicates the classes of busi- 
ness in which he is most experienced, and those he desires to handle. 

Best’s Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is available to insurance company claim and 
loss officials as a part of our continuing policy of service to the insurance industry. 
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Put More "Sell" in 
Selling 


“I wiIsH you’ listen to salesmen as 
they talk,” a friend suggested, “It 
will discourage you.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“There’s so little ‘sell’ in their 
selling,” was his explanation, which 
made me perplexed, so I asked him 
if he would explain. He did. 

Said he: “They use words which 
are colorless, dull, dry, boring. They 
use words which don’t move you but 
lull you. They succeed in eliminat- 
ing most of that marvelous quality of 
‘sell’ from their selling. And they 
wonder, some of them, why is it they 
don’t sell more.” 

I told the salesman I'd do as he 
suggested, make it a point to hear 
as many salesmen as I could, put 
each under the microscope to see 
how much “sell” there was in what 
they said. Although some salesmen 
are masters of putting this indefin- 
able quality of “sell” in their words, 
most of thein, | am sorry to report, 
do not. 


The Words that Sell 


ABouT THIS TIME | came across a 
word study by one of the leading 
merchandisers of a large city in the 
United States. Tired of listening to 
dull sales talks by his salespeople, he 
made up a list of bad words to use, 
good words to use. 

“Use sales-pulling words,” his 
advice runs; “use masculine, rugged 
words with men, and feminine words 
with women.” 

Here are some examples he quotes 
in his study: Instead of the word 
DURABLE, use RUGGED; in- 
stead of NEAT, use TRIM;; in place 
of MERCHANDISE or PROD- 
UCTS, name the products—SUIT, 
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HAT, JACKET; don’t call them 
consumers ; call them USERS. 

In place of referring to those who 
buy as MY CUSTOMER, use the 
simple word YOU, and _ instead 
of ECONOMICAL better use 
VALUE-WISE. 

You will get the distinction here, 
of course, but you will understand it 
better when you see what he means, 
in selling to men, to use masculine, 
rugged words, 

He continues: Don’t say HO- 
SIERY, say SOCKS, HOSE; don’t 
say EXQUISITE, say PERFECT 
TAILORING; don’t say BEAUTI- 
FUL, say HANDSOME;; don't say 
SPARKLING, say BRIGHT ; don’t 
say LAVISH, say RICH, and so 
forth. 


Be a Word Economist 


ANOTHER POINT MY FRIEND MADE, 
one | must agree with, is that many 
salesmen could learn word economy 
to their advantage. 

“Of what use to use two, three, 
four, half a dozen words when one 
simple word would do ?”’ he inquired. 

“Of course,” said he and he gave 
me these : 

Don’t say IN THE EVENT OF, 
merely say IF; don’t say WITH 
REFERENCE TO, say ABOUT; 
don’t say IN ACCORDING 
WITH, say BY; don’t say PRIOR 
TO, say BEFORE; don't say IN 
THE NATURE OF, say LIKE; 
don’t say FOR THE REASON 
THAT, say SINCE; don’t say IN 
ORDER TO, say TO; don’t say 
INASMUCH AS, say SINCE; 
don’t say FOR THIS REASON, 
say SO; don’t say MORE SPE- 
CIFICALLY, say FOR. 

What is the best way for a sales- 
man to go about putting more “sell” 
into his selling words? 


Listen to the "Pros" 


| THINK HE CAN take a postgraduate 
course in the subject any day, by 
listening to the best radio and TV 
commercials, especially the latter. 

Here the masters of word magic 
are at work. Every word is weighed. 
Every word costs a king’s ransom 
to put on the air. Every word must 
be right. And every word is limited 
by rule, so there is no verbosity, no 
wasted effort. 

So when you watch TV, don’t 
watch it for entertainment, but for 
education. Let the $50,000 and $100,- 
000 a year word masters teach you 
the little tricks of their profession— 
how to put “sell” into selling words. 

3ut I think I couldn’t recommend 
a better example for your reading to 
master this art than the speeches of 
Sir Winston Churchill. Note the 
vivid imagery he puts into his sen- 
tences. Note the skill with which he 
introduces all the arts of persuasion. 
Each of those speeches has a world 
of the quality we call “sell” in it— 
the quality which you most need to 
get into your words. 

Yes, I am inclined to think my 
friend is right: we do need to put 
more “sell” into our selling in this 
country. We need to weigh each 
word, make sure each word is a sell- 
ing word or eliminate it altogether. 
We have so few minutes with our 
prospects, you know. 








(1B) Fidelity and Deposit Company has specialize 
“mor fOr 70 years in fidelity and surety bonds. 
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Radioactivity Hazards 


W. T. TOWER 
Vice-President 
Federal Mutual Insurance 
Company 
Boston, Mass. 


HE TIME IS UPON us when, be- 
gt irate of the development of the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, we 
are all faced with the necessity of 
having knowledge as to what to do 
with those risks and how to measure 
the potential hazard when they are 
presented to us. 

More than three years ago, the 
Mutual Atomic Energy Reinsurance 
Pool and the Nuclear Energy Prop- 
erty Insurance Association were or- 
ganized as vehicles for each group 
of carriers to handle nuclear risks 
having high hazards. The classifica- 
tion of risks which these pools en- 
compass are: 

1. Nuclear reactor power installa- 
tions. 

2. Other nuclear reactor installations 
such as reactors used for experimen- 
tal tests, research and demonstration 
purposes. “Hot laboratories” and 
“critical facilities” are included in 
this category. 

3. Nuclear fuel element  installa- 
tions. These are the concerns manu- 
facturing, processing or reprocessing 
fuel elements. Included in this cate- 
gory are also concerns salvaging fuel 
or reprocessing fuel by mechanical 
means or by chemical separation. 

4. Other facilities involving sub- 
stantial quantities of radiation. Later 
on, I will mention this class in more 
detail. 

5. Nuclear fuel in transit. 

6. Nuclear risks in the course of 
construction. 

At the present time, the pools have 
capacity up to $65,000,000, of which 
$55,000,000 comes from NEPIA 
and $10,000,000 from MAERP. 
Foreign reinsurance is included in 
these figures and has been portioned 
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proportionately to the commitments 
of the member companies of the 
respective pools. The pools pres- 
ently reinsure each risk written in 
the other pool on approximately an 
85%-15% basis. $65,000,000 seems 
like a very large figure, yet the pools 
are presently binding insurance on 
the reactor at Dresden, Illinois in 
an amount of $64,000,000. It is not 
without the realm of possibility that 
the cost of power reactors may push 
through the ceiling of available ca- 
pacity. 

Over and above the capacity of the 
two pools stands a fund of $500,- 
000,000 set up by Congressional ac- 
tion under the Price-Anderson Act. 
This fund will give protection to 
the reactor owner for any uninsured 
value over and above the ceiling 
mentioned. The fund of $500,000,- 
000 is not only available to the prop- 
erty owner over and above the 
insurance he has bought to protect 
his property, but is likewise avail- 
able to take care of public liability 
claims, again over and above the 
limit of liability insurance required 
of the operator by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Type of Policy 

What type of policy is available 
for the reactor owner, the fuel ele- 
ment manufacturer, the owner of a 
“critical facility” or a “hot labora- 
tory”? First, the property at the 
site location may be insured under 
a nuclear energy policy giving the 
insured protection against radioac- 
tive contamination and all other risk 
of direct physical loss. Debris re- 
moval and decontamination expenses 
are included. Property of others is 
insured as well as that of officers 
and employees of the insured. The 
policy, obviously, is subject to ex- 
clusions, some of which have come 
from the burglary field, some from 


the inland marine field, some from 
the property insurance field; and 
others have been developed, particu 
larly to fit the operative pattern, of 
a nuclear installation. 

The reactor owner can purchase 
contamination coverage for those 
properties at the location other than 
those insured on an all-risk basis. 
Land may be covered, if desired; 
earthquake insurance may be pur- 
chased as an endorsement; a pre- 
mium adjustment form may be used 
which is similar to the interim binder 
endorsement of the factory insurance 
Association and the Improved Risk 
Mutuals. This premium adjustment 
form gives some of the privileges 
of the reporting form coverage. 


Larger Deductible 
These policies include a larger 
than normal deductible 
the inclusion of the boiler and ma- 
chinery coverage in the policies. As 
this program 


because of 


amended some 
eight months ago, the deductible for 
power reactor or fuel reprocessing 


plants is $5,000 plus one-quarter of 


was 


1% of the amount of insurance not 
to exceed $50,000. 

Fuel fabricators, fuel processes 
with no reactor on the premises of 
over one megawatt of thermal power 
capacity carry a $1,500 deductible 
one-quarter of 1% of the 
amount of insurance not to exceed 
$5,000. 

Lastly, with a reactor present of 
over one megawatt thermal capacity 
other that a power reactor, the de- 
ductible is $2,500 plus one-quarter 
of 1% of the amount of insurance 
not to exceed $10,000. Originally, 
these deductibles were much more 
punitive. 

Additionally, business interruption 
insurance can be purchased on nu- 
clear properties other than a power 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Radioactivity Hazards—Continued 


reactor. Again this coverage is on 
an all-risk basis subject to exclusions. 
Rather than using a deductible, a 
72-hour waiting period has been in- 
troduced into the business interrup- 
tion policy. 

Earlier I mentioned that builders’ 
risk coverage on properties in these 
classifications was intended to be 
written in the pools and is subject 


to rating by the nuclear insurance 
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BERKSHIRE MAN 
has wrapped 
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THE HOMEOWNERS 
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A Planned Sales Package 
for Package Policy Sales 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


rating bureau. It was felt that the 
pool engineering service of the or- 
ganizations such as Factory Insur- 
ance Association, Factory Mutuals 
and Improved Risk Mutuals, would 
be of substantial benefit to policy- 
holder and company and would give 
the companies an opportunity to 
offer such suggestions as should be 
made with respect io construction 
and other factors. The policies writ- 
ten include indemnification against 
fire, lightning, perils of the extended 
coverage endorsement and sprinkler 
leakage. 

During the last year, there have 
been developed policies for the ship- 
per and/or transporter of nuclear 
materials. These policies, again, are 
handled by the Pools. Today fuel 
elements are being shipped by motor 
cargo from one end of the country 
to another and there is a real need 
for this protection. Under both pol- 
icies, it is possible to cover only 
reactors containing fuel, reactor com- 
ponents containing fuel, nuclear fuel 
(including spent fuel) and fission- 
able material, uranium-235, 233 and 
plutonium. 

You can see that these contracts 
in no will the 
present inland marine contract avail- 
able to shippers and transporters. 
These new contracts merely cover 
the loss to nuclear materials. Cov- 
erage again is on an all-risk basis 
subject to exclusions and may be 
purchased either to cover one trip 
or to cover on an annual shipment 
or transportation basis. 


way interfere with 


Rating the Coverages 


Ratings of these high hazard nu- 
clear risks is in the hands of the 
Nuclear Insurance Rating Bureau. 
All other rating jurisdictions have 
waived their right to rate these 
coverages. The final rate published 
by the Nuclear Insurance Rating 
3ureau. encompasses the insured 
location. Fire and extended coverage 
rates usually on a highly protected 
risk plan basis. The boiler and ma- 
chinery premium transposed to a 
rate per $100, an all-risk segment 
and a nuclear loading. Among the 
factors which are considered in the 
determination of the nuclear loading 
is the type of reactor covered, the 
use to which it is put, its power level 
and finally, its containment, On 


risks other than reactors, the bureau 
considers the nature of the material 
used, the material itself and the pur- 
poses for which it is used. 

It should be stated that there has 
been excellent cooperation between 
the stock and mutual interests dur- 
ing the development of these poli- 
forms and rating schedules. 
There has been a real disposition on 
the part of both groups to resolve 
their differences and to come up with 
a product which satisfies the need 
of the nuclear industry and which 
is within reason so far as the inter- 
ests of the insurers are concerned. 
The rates, obviously, are used by 
booth pools. There is no competitive 
price situation. Obviously, the mem- 
bers of the mutual pool are not mak- 
ing dividend payments. 


cies, 


Instructions for Presentation 


American Mutual Reinsurance 
Company on behalf of Mutual 
Atomic Energy Reinsurance Pool 
has given all members instructions 
as to how to present one of those 
risks to the pool for acceptance. The 
instructions include applications and 
the supporting 
papers which must accompany the 
submission. 

It may be interesting to know 
something about the hierarchy of 
these operations. MAERP has a 
property damage subcommittee while 
NEPIA has an advisory committee. 
Both pools are represented by 
membership on the executive and 
rates and Forms Committees of 
Nuclear Insurance Rating Bureau. 
MAERP’s property damage sub- 
committee and NEPIA’s advisory 
committee have met together as of- 
ten as occasion required in order to 
establish uniform programs to be 
followed by each pool and in order 
to advise Nuclear Insurance Rating 
Bureau of suggested changes. Once 
the joint committees have agreed on 
a change so far as forms or policies 
are concerned, it is referred back to 
Nuclear Insurance Rating Bureau 
where its Rates and Forms Com- 
mittee and its Executive Committee 
ratify and accept the change. 

One of the most interesting facets 
of the development of the nuclear 
industry has been the growth in the 
use of radioactive isotopes in indus- 
trial and educational as well as hos- 


delineation of the 
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pital risks. There are approximately 
five thousand users of radioactive 
isotopes licensed by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission at the present time. 
This figure has gradually been ex- 
panding. The figure does not include 
hospitals using radium solely, be- 
cause the use of radium is not sub- 
ject to regulation by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The geographical distribution of 
organizations using radioisotopes in- 
dicates that they may be found in 
nearly all states. During 1958, the 
AEC reported 14,000 odd shipments 
of isotopes from Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory. The value of such 
shipments amounted to $2,438,000. 
These isotopes are presently used 
in many ways, for radiographic 
inspection work, process and resale, 
combination with luminescent mate- 
rials, research purposes, wear stud- 
ies, activation analysis, leak detec- 
tion, study of detergents and other 
ways too numerous to mention. Two 
of the newer uses of radioactive iso- 
topes are for bandage sterilization 
and for food sterilization. So far as 
the latter is concerned, the use for 
such a purpose has not developed to 
the point where it is entirely com- 
mercially feasible. 


Location of Isotopes 


These isotopes may be found in 
the metal working, paper, plastics, 
chemical, petroleum, food, rubber, 
aircraft, building materials, pharma- 
ceuticals, textile, mining, communi- 
cations, automotives, photographic 
and other industries. 

What is an isotope? An isotope 
is an atom which is identical with all 
other atoms of its elements except 
that its atomic weight differs. 

An isotope has been defined as 
one of two or more species of an 
element having the same number of 
protons and electrons in its atoms, 
but differing in the number of neu- 
trons contained in the nucleus. For 
instance, carbon has five isotopes, 
each containing the same number of 
protons and electrons, but differing 
from each other in the number of 
neutrons present in the nucleus. If 
the order of the particles within a 
stable atom is disturbed, the atom 
may become unstable. In such a 
case, the particles in the atom at- 
tempt to rearrange themselves and 
return to their stable condition. 

(Continued on the next page) 





smoke strike 


ell strikes it out! 


Three years in a row, smoke odor struck a major furniture 
store in Hamilton, Ontario. The first time, smoke from an 
adjacent store contaminated an inventory of $100,000 in 
broadloom carpets, rugs and draperies. Airkem Smoke Odor 
Service was called in by the adjuster. Not a trace of the smoke 
odor was left in the stock and no claims were made. 

Next, the following year a fire in the store’s own shipping 
room sent the smoke into the 45,000 square feet of sales area. 
Again, Airkem S.O.S. was called in at the request of the same 
adjuster. The results were just as good. 

A year later, smoke odor from the adjoining building again 
invaded the store. This time the odor was stronger than ever, 
but Airkem S.O.S. worked over the weekend, preventing a 
substantial loss. The store was able to open Monday morning. 

Three potentially serious losses were stopped cold—dra- 
matic proof of the effectiveness of Airkem Smoke Odor Serv- 
ice. No matter how difficult the loss, no matter how sensitive 
the product or difficult the relations with the insured, Airkem 
has the answer to your odor problem. Airkem service is avail- 
able throughout the United States, Canada and most of the 
world. It is backed by the world’s largest odor research 
laboratory and a team of experts skilled in solving odor 
problems including those arising in loss adjustment. 

Improve service to policy holders by recommending Airkem 
Smoke Odor Service in their emergencies. Write today for in- 
formation on how Airkem handles all types of odor damages. 


FOR A HEALTHIER 
ENVIRONMENT 
THROUGH 

MODERN CHEMISTRY 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Radioactivity Hazards—Continuved 


In doing this, the atom releases 
energy which is given off in the form 
of radiation. At this point, the atom 
is said to be radioactive, so a radio- 
active isotope may be considered to 
be the form of an element which is 
unstable and which exhibits the 
property of radioactivity. About 270 
stable isotopes are known whereas 
there are more than one thousand 
radioctive Only fifty-eight 
isotopes occur in nature. The rest 
are man-made and come as the re- 
sult of a fission in a reactor when 
neutrons bombard a stable isotope, 
creating a radioactive isotope. 

There are four common types of 
radioactivity. Certain isotopes give 
off alpha particles which are not 
very penetrating and can be stopped 
by a thin sheet of paper. Beta par- 
ticles travel but a few feet and are 
effectively stopped by materials such 
as an inch or less of wood or a 
quarter of an inch of aluminum. 
The third product of a decay of the 
atom is the gamma ray. These rays 
easily pass through the most solid 


forms. 


substances. Substantial containments 
such as thick sections of lead or 
concrete shielding are required to 
arrest them. 

The fourth type of radioactivity 
is the neutron radiation which is 
common to reactor operation but 
does not come as a part of isotope 
radioactivity. One of the properties 
which will be of great importance 
to us in loss adjustment work is the 
decay rate or so-called “half-life.” 
As indicated before, these radioac- 
tive isotopes will attempt to become 
stable through the medium of dis- 
charge of either the alpha, beta par- 
ticles or gamma rays. 


Rate of Decay 


The average rate of change or 
decay, as it is called, of the atoms 
of any given radioisotope is always 
the same. The measure used in de- 
scribing the rate of decay is called 
the “half-life.” This is the time re- 
quired for the radioactivity to be 
reduced by 50%. After the time of 
one “half-life” has expired, at the 
same time rate, the radioactivity of 
the remaining one-half will be re- 


duced and so on. For instance, 
Nitrogen-16 has a “half-life” of 7.4 
seconds while Uranium-235 has a 
“half-life” of 710,000,000 years. 
Thorium-232 has a “half-life” of 
140,000,000,000 years. All other 
isotopes are arranged between the 
low extreme of 7.4 seconds and the 
high extreme of 140,000,000,000 
years. 

A “curie” is a term which occurs 
very frequently and is the measuring 
term and quantity term used in ref- 
erence to radioactive isotopes. A 
“curie” is the amount of radioactive 
material required to produce 37 ,000,- 
000,000 disintegrations each second. 

A radioactive isotope per se can- 
not, of itself, originate a fire or an 
explosion. The emissions either in 
the form of particles or rays cannot 
be seen, felt, or detected by any of 
the senses. Instances where isotopes 
have been released have occurred 
and will occur. Radioactive materials 
will be spread around properties us- 
ing them when “spills” or releases 
occur with consequent contamina- 
tion to property touched by the con- 
taminant. 





FRAUDULENT 
CLAIMS 


Our Claims Investigation Department 
verifies the validity of questionable 
insurance claims. On one famous 
occasion, we obtained a snapshot of 
a “seriously injured” plaintiff check- 
ing his crutches at a railroad station 
preparatory to a night out on the 
town. This not only saved our client 
a lot of money, but the attendant 
ublicity made other possible fraud- ar 
ied cdeisits an careful for The Post Office has divided 106 
years afterwards. If you have a simi- 
lar problem, call Pinkerton’s. 


PINKERTON’S 


National Detective Agency, Inc. 


100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Forty-five branch offices from coast to coast 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


letterheads. 


cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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The famous Keleket Case which 
occurred in 1951, when a container 
holding radioactive isotopes was 
breached with a puff or a hiss, 
brought a ruling from the Courts 
that such occurrence was an explo- 
sion within the meaning of the 
Extended Coverage Endorsement. 
World-wide, the primary carriers as 
well as the reinsurance carriers, felt 
that their nuclear exposures should 
be assembled and handled through 
pool sources in order to avoid pyra- 
miding of liability. 

About two years ago, certain ex- 
clusion clauses were introduced 
into reinsurance contracts and it 
became necessary for the industry 
to bring into being the so-called 
nuclear clauses into all property in- 
surance policies. Somewhat parallel 
clauses were introduced into liabil- 
ity insurance contracts at about the 
same time. Those clauses are now a 
part of the standard forms in fire, 
and inland marine and auto physical 
damage policies in most rating ju- 
risdictions. These clauses exclude 
liability for losses resulting from 
radioactive contamination, nuclear 
reaction or nuclear radiation. 

The usual wording specifies that 
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New England's earliest settlers learned from the Indians 
how to tap the Sugar Maple. Their technique 
for converting the clear sap into golden Maple Syrup 
remains a ritual of Spring throughout America’s hardwood 
Maple forests. In its dealings with Independent 
Insurance Agents, Peerless Insurance Company, 
too, carefully preserves a tradition of service and 
dependability, providing a portfolio of 
modern multiple-line coverages in the Bond, 
Fire, Accident & Health and Casualty fields. 


the word “fire” in the policy or en- 
dorsement is not intended to and 
does not embrace nuclear reaction, 
nuclear radiation or radioactive con- 
tamination whether controlled or 
uncontrolled and loss by any one 
of those three perils is not intended 
to be and is not insured against by 
the policy or endorsements, whether 
such loss be direct or indirect, ap- 
proximate or remote or be in whole 
or in part caused by, contributed to 
or aggravated by “fire” or any other 
perils insured against by the policy. 
However, direct loss by fire result- 
ing from nuclear reaction, nuclear 
radiation or radioactive contamina- 
tion is insured under the policy. 


Legislative Sanction 


In order to strengthen the com- 
pany’s position with respect to the 
nuclear clause, legislation was intro- 
duced last year in most state legis- 
latures with the intent of securing 
legislative sanction for the use of the 
nuclear clause as a part of the stand- 
ard fire policy. This legislation was 
successful in some areas and un- 
doubtedly, the efforts started last 


year will continue so that there will 
be legislative sanction for this clause. 


No Coverage 


The nuclear exclusion clause 
which is a part of the extended cov- 
erage endorsement in most jurisdic- 
tions is a little more definite and 
positive than the nuclear clause ap- 
plicable to the fire perils. There it 
is stated that, nuclear reaction, nu- 
clear radiation or radioactive con- 
tamination is not “explosion” or 
“smoke.” It is readily easy to see 
that with the introduction of these 
clauses into our form, that there is 
no coverage under those policies for 
these occurrences. 

As indicated earlier, there are 
many concerns who are making use 
of isotopes, who have isotopes on the 
premises and who are subject to pos- 
sible loss because of release or spills 
of those isotopes. Those concerns, 
including hospitals and educational 
institutions, are interested in pur- 
chasing contamination cover and in 
those jurisdictions which have 
adopted so-called nuclear clauses, 
there is rapidly being made available 
to the public, the so-called radioac- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE DISHONOR ROLL 


THERE WERE nine hundred more 
deaths (37,600) and more than 50,- 
000 additional injuries (2,870,000) 
on U. S. highways in 1959 than was 
the case in 1958, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by The 
Insurance Companies and published 
in their annual highway safety book- 


Travelers 


he Dishonor 
million men, 


let, entitled this year 

Roll. More than 62 

women, and children 
killed or injured by automobiles 
first the 
scene. More have died on the high- 
ways battle- 
fields. 

By far the single biggest cause of 
accidents resulting in death or in- 
jury was speed. More than 43.1% 
of the deaths and 38.8% 
juries 


have been 


since they appeared on 


than on our nation’s 


of the in- 
were blamed on_ speed. 
Second biggest killer was the driver 
on the wrong side of the road who 
of the deaths. 
80% of the 
past 
year. The weather was clear at the 
time of 86.7% of the fatal accidents. 
Although making up less than 14% 
of the driving population, drivers 


was blamed for 15.9% 
Driver error caused 


highway accidents during the 


under twenty-five years of age were 
involved in nearly 29% of the fatal 


accidents. 


ELECTRICAL FIRES 
THE NATIONAL FIRE Protection As- 
sociation has analyzed five years of 
incidents to determine the chief 
causes of electrical fires, which 
destroy an average of more than 
$136,800,000 worth of property an- 
nually, in about 106,000 fires. It 
finds that thousand 
fires with losses totaling $38,300,- 


~ 


nearly thirty 
000 are caused each year by electri- 
cal equipment of all types which has 
simply worn 


out in service. In 


second piace is improper use of 
equipment which itself meets safety 
standards—using a UL-listed light 
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the 


losses 


extension cord where a heavy-duty 
cable is required, for example. This 
type of carelessness causes about 14,- 
900 fires each year at a cost of 
$19,155,000. Another kind of care- 
lessness, labelled “accidental occur- 
rences,” is with about 
12,800 fires and damage of more 
than $16,400,000 yearly. 


credited 


— —— 
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UNIVERSAL EXTINGUISHER 


THE FIRST SINGLE fire extinguisher 
for all types of fires has been in- 
troduced on the market by Alim 
Corporation. Called “ABC All- 
Class,” this new fire extinguisher is 
approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for use against the four stand- 
ard classes of fires: Class A, mainly 
paper and wood substances; Class 
B, burning liquids; Class C, live 
electrical fires; and combustible 
metal fires, including magnesium. 
Its universal effectiveness against 
any fire is now said to eliminate the 
need for installing a variety of re- 
stricted-use extinguishers in fire 
hazard areas. Also, no training pro- 
gram is required for its operation. 
The unit operates effectively in 
temperatures as low as forty degrees 
below zero. It also does not require 
annual recharge and can be easily 
checked through visual inspection. 


BURGLAR ALARM 


A NEW CAPACITANCE ALARM de- 
signed to guard safes, filing cabinets, 
and other metal objects which can 
be insulated from the ground has 
been introduced by Kidde Ultrasonic 
& Detection Alarms, Called 
Prox-O-Larm, it is approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Inc. 


Prox-O-Larm can be used to pro- 
tect up to forty standard filing cab- 
inets and it can be adjusted to trig- 
ger an alarm signal when an intruder 
approaches to within a few inches of 
the protected object or to trigger on 
actual contact only. The alarm signal 
is transmitted by a single pole dou- 
ble throw relay with contacts so 
arranged as to open or close any 
alarm circuit, making the equipment 
suitable to trigger a local alarm or 
to transmit an alarm signal to a cen- 
tral station. 


Standby Power 


thousand 
hours of operation is provided by 
self-contained dry cells, or the unit 


Power for over two 


can be powered by a_twelve-volt 
bell-ringing transformer, in which 
case the dry cells will function as 
automatic standby power. 

A fully transistorized printed cir- 
cuit is utilized and the device is 
unique in that the circuitry will au- 
tomatically compensate for changes 
in temperature or humidity while re- 
taining the required sensitivity. 
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fire losses 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


1958 1959 
$85,633,000 $81,597,000 
90,048,000 77 867,000 
80,782,000 82,334,000 
75,491,000 74,660,000 
73,303,000 83,027,000 
73,393,000 71,160,000 
71,539,000 78,582,000 
100,523,000 96,444,000 

1959 1960 
112,983,000 92,949,000 
98,120,000 96,782,000 
99,610,000 116,365,000 
90,689,000 98,106,000 


August ... 
September . 
October 

November . 
December . 


January ... 
February .. 
March .... 


Total ... $1,052,114,000 $1,049,873,000 


Losses by Years 
1950 $648,909,000 1955 
1951 730,084,000 1956 
1952. 815,134,000 1957 
1953 864,863,000 1958 
1954 870,984,000 1959 


$885,218,000 

989, 290 000 
1,023,190,000 
1,056,266,000 
1,047 ,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 1958 1959 1960 
January 2,709 2,790 2,900 
February 2,398 2430 2,380 
March 2,598 2,860 2,400 


Three Months .. 7,705 8,080 7,680 

2,050 

3,110 

3,260 

3,250 
August 3,510 
September KK 74. 3,360 
October 3,586 3,440 
November 3,92 3,490 
December 3,5 3,650 


Twelve Months .. 36,981 37 800 
Estimates provided by the National 
Sefety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Two Months 
1960 1959 Change 
ALL TYPES ... 14,500 14,300 +1% 
Motor Vehicle ... 5,240 5,180 +1% 
Other Public .... 2,100 2,200 —5% 
Work 2,100 2,100 0% 
Home 5,400 5,200 +4% 
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ideas 
that 
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in 


loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS... 


FOR YOURSELF... 


a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest... source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 


which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single Subscription: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 
ALFR 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, At ¥. 











Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


. a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


. a magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 

For a hectic week’s business in Chicago 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 

AND .. . for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 
enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness. 

The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge. . . 


The ‘Country Club 
Hotel of Chicago’ 


5300 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD 
Chicago 40—LOngbeach 1-6000 


EDWARD L. BUCKLEY 
Vice President and General Manager 
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tive contamination assumption en- 
dorsements on a limited and broad 
form basis. 

Under the limited form, the policy 
is extended to insure against direct 
loss by sudden and accidential radio- 
active contamination directly from 
any peril insured against by this pol- 
icy. Such radioactive contamination 
must arise out of material used or 
stored on the premises. Under the 
terms of the endorsement, there can 
be neither a nuclear reactor nor any 
new or used nuclear fuel element on 
the premises. 

The board endorsement is similar 
to the limited endorsement with the 
exception that the policy is extended 
to insure against direct loss by sud- 
den and accidental radioactive con- 
tamination. It is not tied to the perils 
insured in the policy. You will no- 
tice that there is no coverage avail- 
able for radioactive contamination 
losses resulting from release of ma- 
terials outside of the insured prem- 


ises. 


Material on Premises 


[ would call your attention to the 
fact that radioactive contamination 
under both endorsements must arise 
out of material used or stored on the 
premises. There is no protection 
under these endorsements resulting 
from an off-premises incident. If 
the householder, merchant or indus- 
trialist is to be compensated for con- 
tamination damage resulting from 
an incident away from his premises, 
he must rely upon the liability pol- 
icy of the individual or concern re- 
sponsible for the incident. So far 
as the operator of the nuclear reactor 
is concerned, over and above his 
liability policy, stands the indemnity 
of the Price-Anderson Act. Both 
his liability policy and the indemni- 
fication under the Price-Anderson 
Act are intended to take care of 
losses away from the premises of 
the nuclear reactor operator. 

The rating of the isotope exposure 
is in the hands of the local rating 
organizations. Inter-Regional Insur- 
ance Conference has provided to the 
rating organizations a very compre- 
hensive outline of the problem in- 
cluding an explanation of the ter- 
minology as well as the hazards. 
The rates for these endorsements 
appear as a surcharge to the Fire 


rate. That surcharge is dependent 
upon Fire and Extended Coverage 
rate for the risk insured. 

The rating associations will con- 
sider the presence or absence of iso- 
topes on the premises, the quantity 
of isotopes, whether they are sealed 
or unsealed sources, the nature and 
use of isotopes in compiling its sur- 
charges. All risks are divided into 
six groups, the first group being 
those risks where there is no known 
hazard. Group six are the risks at 
the other end of the scale using, 
storing or processing radioisotopes 
other than metallic Cobalt-60, Ra- 
dium, Thorium and unenriched Ura- 
nium in a total amount exceeding 
500 millicuries. 

When a risk falls into the Group 
6 classification, the rating organiza- 
tion must refer the inspection detail 
in application to the Nuclear Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau for an advisory 
opinion from its rates and forms 
committee as to the exact charge to 
be made for the endorsement for the 
risk. It is also felt that certain risks 
will be uncovered, which, because of 
the quantities of isotopes present, 
should be insured in the pools under 
a nuclear energy property insurance 
policy. 

This classification of risk has 
given trouble to the raters and the 
pool. It is entirely possible that 
within the near future, the rating 
organizations countrywide will be 
supplied with more workable for- 
mulae of charges and a formula 
which will bring out a steady pro- 
gression of increased surcharges de- 
pending upon usage, quantity and 
whether it be sealed or unsealed 
Additionally, there prob- 
ably will be a classification system 
developed for these endorsements. 


isotopes. 


Large-quantity Risks 


There are a few concerns operat- 
ing in various parts of the country 
which use large quantities of iso- 
topes either repackaging them for 
resale purposes or for experimenta- 
tion purposes and, in some cases, 
for both. Those risks are the type 
of risks which the Pool managers 
intended to qualify as “other facili- 
ties involving substantial quantities 
of radiation.” Final decision with 
respect to certain risks in this cate- 
gory has not yet been made. 

So far, I have made little com- 
ment with respect to the inland ma- 





rine phase of this picture other than 
to describe briefly the shippers and 
transporters policies for the handler 
of nuclear materials. Both TIRB 
and IMIB have recognized the need 
for radioactive contamination as- 
sumption endorsements for risks 
such as bailees, processors and the 
like. IMIB has made available a 
separate policy embodying the cov- 
erage of the Broad Assumption En- 
dorsement for such a risk. The con- 
tamination assumption coverage is 
only for the fixed location. TIRB 
is working on a similar coverage, 
but it is believed that their approach 
will be to make available supple- 
mental policy to fulfill the purpose. 
Both TIRB and IMIB will follow 
pretty much the charges of the fire 
rating organizations for this cover- 





age. 


There are two areas. which 
presently are uncovered. The trans- 


are uncovered INSURANCE PROTECTION 
porter of radioactive isotopes may 
find that because of the release of AROUND THE WORLD 


isotopes as the result of an accident, 
other cargo in the truck is con- 
taminated. Presently, there is no Do you know that AFIA Member Companies: 
way by which a motor truck carrier is the foreign department of 
can purchase contamination cover- the outstanding insur- 
age to other cargo. Committees are| ance companies listed at 
working on this problem. As a cor-| the right? Do you rep- 


rolary problem, if other cargo be| 
ee ‘ resent any of them? 
contaminated, the truck or trailer | y 


may be contaminated. If so, you can handle the 
Further, contamination could re-| foreign insurance require- 
sult from a “spill” occurring within | ments of your commercial 
the building housing the trailer and_| clients and provide needed 
contamination to the truck or trailer | protection for individ- 
result therefrom. So far there have| uals going abroad. Simply 
been no arrangements made to pro- | contact the nearest office 
vide a contamination assumption en-| of AFIA. They will be 
dorsement for the automobile physi-| glad to give you any 
cal damage policy. It is believed | hel adi 
: elp you may need. 
that committees are presently work- 
ing on such a development. 
Referring to a comment which || 
made earlier, contamination is noth- | 
ing that can be seen, heard or felt. 
It can be spread through blower 
systems, through ventilating ducts, 
on the shoes of workers and by just 


Uncovered Areas | 
} 
| 


Aetna Insurance Company 





The American Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
The Home Insurance Company 

The Phoenix Insurance Company 
Reliance Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 











wind coming through an open win- AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
ee ee ae 161 William Street * New York 38, New York 
dow. Contamination can be deter- i 

. p CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
mined only through the use of| DALLAS OFFICE 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
equipment such as the ( reiger HOUSTON OFFICE The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
a ‘ To Ws) Fo. Freee ae 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
counter and other detection devices. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. .Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
Health physicists and other scien- | WASHINGTON OFFICE. ...Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
tifically trained personnel are com- | 
, An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
(Continued on the next page) surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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petent to determine properly the 
presence or absence of contamina- 
tion when an incident has occurred. 

The presence or absence of iso- 
topes can, at the present time, be 
determined only through inspection 
by your engineering department. 
As far as is known, there is no list 
available from Atomic Energy Com- 
mission showing risks or plants hav- 
ing and using isotopes. When your 
engineers discover the presence of 
under- 
writer, must decide whether or not 
you are going to offer to the policy- 
holder the radioactive 
tion assumption endorsement. You 
will have to decide whether or not 
you need protection on an in-force 
policy of the nuclear 
clauses or whether 


isotopes, then you, as an 


contamina- 


exclusion 
you will take 
your chances upon the interpreta- 
tion of the policy as written to ex- 


clude contamination damage. 


Hospital Incidents 


can and has_ occurred 
through the use of radioactive iso- 
topes. Hospitals subject to 
“spills” as well as other users of 
these materials. incidents 
involving hospitals have occurred 
A re- 
cent issue of Nucleonics carried the 


Loss 

are 
Several 
within our own organization. 
story of massive contamination to 


an abandoned radiotherapy wing of 
the Mexico City General Hospital. 


‘The wing was discovered to be com- 
pletely radioactive owing to careless 
storage for years of one gram of 
pure radium and bromide solution 
in a common office safe without any 
radon shielding. The news article 
indicated that after removal of the 
hot bromide into a two and one- 
half ton lead cask, the entire two- 
story building will be torn down 
and all of the building materials 
buried after thorough study. 


Public Is Skittish 


Some of us can recall back to the 
early 1900’s when the electric power 
business was in its infancy. We 
can recall the impression that a 
house lighted by electricity made 
upon us when our own home had 
gas lights and Welsbach mantles. 
We can recall the concern in the 
minds of the public over this form 
of power. 

Similarly today, we are on the 
threshold of the development of the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 
The public is skittish, We our- 
selves are not sure of what the 
future has in store for us. We in 
the insurance business must grow 
up with the growth of the nuclear 
industry in its development of power 
programs as well as its develop- 
ment of the use of radioactive iso- 
Many problems will con- 
front us. 


topes. 
These problems must be 
faced realistically. The “ostrich in 
the sand” attitude will not help us 


AVIATION INVESTIGATION 


Motions BY ASSOCIATED Aviation 
Underwriters and the Aviation In- 
surance Rating Bureau to kill the 
subpoenas obtained by the Federal 
government calling for their records 
have been denied by a Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge in New York. The 
Justice Department had called for 
the records as a preliminary move in 
its investigation of alleged anti-trust 
actions in the aviation insurance 
field. The Associations have argued 
that their operations are fully regu- 
lated by the states and thus outside 
of Federal jurisdiction. The District 
Court Judge in his ruling relied 
heavily on the Supreme Court’s re- 
cent decision in the Travelers Health 
Association of Omaha case. 


DENTAL SERVICE PLANS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DENTAL Serv- 
ice Corporation is appealing to the 
courts against the refusal of the in- 
surance department to grant it a 
license to establish a pre-paid dental 
service program. The department 
based its disapproval on the lack of 
experience on which to base rates 
and the fact that the proposed serv- 
ices would be confined to groups. 

Legislation authorizing the crea- 
tion of a Blue Cross type of dental 
service plan has passed both houses 
of the New Jersey Legislature with- 
out opposition. 





PREFERRED RISK INSURANCE GROUP 


FAYETTEVILLE 


“Large enough to be STABLE 


* Preferred Rates for Preferred Risks. 


* Multiple Line Facilities including all Fire, Life, 
Inland Marine, Automobile, Workmen's Compensation lines. 


* Personalized Service for the Independent Agent. 


PREFERRED RISK 


ARKANSAS 


Small enough to be PERSONAL”’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SOUTHWEST CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


PREFERRED RISK 
W. M. RITTER—PRESIDENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
E. S. ROBINSON—EXEC. VICE PRESIDENT 
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PANIC-PROOF EXIT 


Y EMERGING successfully from 
Bite severest fire test of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, new exit 
the 
first ever to win UL approval for 
both fire and panic. 


devices for fire doors became 


As a result, tremendous savings 
in insurance rates are foreseen by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Many illegally equipped 
doors in fire walls can now be re- 
placed or re-equipped with the new 
devices developed by Sargent & 
Company. On new construction, 
specifications now can comply with 
the recommendations of the National 
Fire Protection Association, with 
the standards of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and with all 
building codes. 

For the first time, doors equipped 
with the new improved hardware 
will not only function as exits to 
evacuate a building quickly in an 
emergency, but will also meet all 
“A” and “B” Label requirements for 
containing fire to forestall its dis- 
astrous spread. 


Orten Inconvenient 


Hardware previously used on 
pairs of doors for “A” openings af- 
forded the necessary fire protection, 
but because of the way these doors 
were trimmed they were often incon- 
venient in certain locations during 
the everyday use of the building. 
More important, in an emergency, 
since their hardware did not meet 
the panic requirements, the doors 
could become potential death traps. 
Development of the new Sargent 
exit hardware overcomes this long 
standing difficulty. Sargent’s devices 
can be used wherever doors must 
meet the fire test requirements for 
an “A” or “B” opening and also 
function as emergency exits. 
Sargent’s was the first vertical rod 
device ever to withstand the three- 
hour ordeal of the fire test at the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories in Chi- 
cago. Previously, no vertical rod had 
ever passed even the less-rigorous 
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one and one-half-hour fire test. The 
Sargent devices passed two separate 
three-hour fire tests and remained 
securely bolted despite “bowing” of 
the doors by extreme heat. The final 
temperature reached 1,925°F. 

Two pairs of hollow metal fire 
doors were tested. Each was 
equipped with a Sargent exit device 
of the vertical rod type on its in- 
active leaf and a Sargent exit device 
of the mortise lock type on its active 
leaf. The doors were developed to 
accommodate the Sargent hardware 
and are newly designed by Overly 
Manufacturing Company. 


Test Procedure 


For these tests, an actual fire wall 
was constructed in the laboratories, 
built to UL-established standards. 
The entire fire door assembly, in- 
cluding frame, pair of doors and 
hardware, was built into the wall. 
Thermometers, pyrometers, gauges 
for measuring distortion and the 
stresses upon the doors caused by 
the heat of the fire were installed on 
the doors. Readings were recorded 
every five minutes during the test. 

3ehind the test wall is the labora- 
tory’s permanent “furnace” wall. 
Regularly spaced gas pipes distribute 




















the heat of the fire uniformly over 
the entire surface of the fire door 
assembly. 

In the first test, doors were 
mounted with the hardware on the 
side away from the fire. 


Temperatures 


Temperature was increased rapidly 
at first, then gradually. 
1,550°F. in a half hour, at the end 
of three hours 1,925°F. 

In minutes, the heat begins to 


It reached 


“bow” the doors toward the fire. 
At this point, not only the top and 
bottom bolts of Sargent’s vertical rod 
device but also the 34-in. throw of 
its mortise lock kept the doors from 
opening. 

At the time of greatest distortion, 
the doors were bowed inward as 
much as six inches at the latching 
point. But the exit devices held. 

Immediately after the three-hour 
fire test the doors were hit by a 
stream of water from a nozzle on a 
standard 2'4-inch fire hose. The 
stream was aimed first at the center 
of the doors and then played around 
the entire edge of the opening. De- 
spite 45-psi. water pressure, 
doors remained securely bolted. 


the 


(Continued on the next page} 





Panic-Proof Exit—Continued 


At the end of the first test, another 
fire wall with a fresh pair of doors 
was readied for the second test on 
the next day. 

This time, the hardware was ex- 
posed directly to the fire. For a sur- 
face-applied device, such as Sargent’s 
vertical rod device, this is by far the 
most severe test. 

3ronze loses its strength at 
1,000°F. and molten or 
flowing at 2,000°F. Long before this 
three-hour test was completed, there- 


becomes 


fore, all the exposed hardware had 
dropped off due to the intense heat. 
The doors were held closed by the 
specially designed top and bottom 
bolts and the mortise lock. 

After two hours and fifty-five min- 
utes, a countdown by minutes, then 
seconds, determined when the red- 
hot wall was pulled away from the 
fire. 

Fifteen seconds were allowed for 
photographers. Then the doors were 
hit by the fire hose stream as in the 
previous test. The impact of its 
45-psi. pressure is enough to knock 
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Motel Owner’s Policy! 


Step into America’s exploding insurance 
market—a dynamic field of growth which already 
boasts of 1,197,000 rental units with an annval 
sales volume of $2% billion. Sell owners the one 
packaged policy that has “everything”... at 

a substantial saving. Convenient installment 
payments—credit for existing coverage. Motel 
owners in your territory are waiting to be sold! 





MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Helpful Assistance 


St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


Queen City 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


a man down and keep him down, 
but the doors stayed bolted for two 
minutes and six seconds while the 
hose played over their entire surface. 

The bolts held, and another 
achievement in the protection of lives 
and property was recorded. 


RATE REGULATION 


No SINGLE PROCEDURE to preserve 
reasonable competition in fire and 
casualty rating has been agreed upon 
by the companies, J. Raymond 
Berry, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
told the subcommittee on fire and 
casualty rating laws and regulations 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. He 
lined four 


out- 
approaches which have 
supporters among stock company 
executives: A no-filing law with 
prices fixed on a competitive basis ; 
no-filing for class-rated personal 
types of coverage with other types 
regulated by the present all-industry 
law; the filing of rates with the 
right to use such rates at once and 
retention of the all-industry pattern 
with possible modifications. How- 
ever, he indicated that agreement on 
one approach was possible in the 
near future. 


AGENTS SERVICE BUREAU 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE Service 
Bureau, said to be the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in the United States, 
has been formed in Milwaukee by a 
group of local stock company agents. 
It is set up to perform various func- 
tional services and eliminate costly 
details for members to allow them 
more time for production of new 
business and provide their policy- 
holders with broader _ services. 
Twenty-four hour telephone answer- 
ing and insurance service will be 
made available for policyholders of 
members. It will arrange for man- 
aging and assisting an agency in 
times of physical disability, extended 
illness and vacation periods. In the 
event of the death of a member- 
agent immediate arrangements will 
be made for perpetuation of the 
business for their families. Plans 
call for expansion on a_ national 
basis. 
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Hartford—A trusted name in insurance for 150 years 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
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This goodwill builder is exc/uszve with Hartford Agents 


It saves lives and property. It makes friends for Hartford 
Agents. It’s the award-winning Hartford Junior Fire 
Marshal Program—now in its thirteenth year. 


Designed for teaching children the fundamentals of fire 
prevention and safety, the Junior Fire Marshal Program 
gives the local Hartford Agent an opportunity to sponsor 
an excitingly worthwhile community service program. 
Working with fire chiefs, editors, educators, local offi- 
cials ...seeing the impact of this program on parents... 
enjoying the delight of the children as they receive their 


red fire helmets and other rewards... the sponsoring 
agent just can’t help but be proud of his role. 


The Junior Fire Marshal Program is another reason why 
so many agents like to be with the Hartford. 


Participating Hartford Agents are now receiving mate- 
rials for the new 1961 Junior Fire Marshal Program. If 
you would like full particulars, write Business Develop- 
ment Department, Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Group, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company GROUP 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY * 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON 12, MASS, * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. * TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
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PART I—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES—1959 


QUESTION VII 


It has been reported that in one sec- 
tion of the United States, a new pro- 
gram of writing Business Interrup- 
tion insurance has been adopted and 
that it is likely to spread to other 
sections of the country. In this new 
program the Two-Item forms are 
abolished and “‘the same coverage as 
was provided by those forms is ob- 
tainable by endorsement to the Gross 
Earnings forms.” 

(a) Explain specifically the differ- 
ence in coverage of the Two-Item 
and Gross Earnings forms. 

(b) What sort of endorsement or 
endorsements for a Gross Earnings 
Form would be necessary in order 
that it provide “the same coverage 
as was provided by the Two-Item 
Form”? Explain. 

(c) Would you expect the same 
provisions regarding coinsurance to 
be available under the new Gross 
Earnings Forms with the endorse- 
ment(s) referred to in (b) as are 
available under the present Gross 
Earnings Forms? Explain why or 
why not. 


Answer 


(a) The differences in coverage of 
the Gross Earnings form and the 
Two-Item Contribution form lie in 
(1) treatment of ordinary payroll 
expense (2) treatment of heat, light 
and power expense (3) coinsurance 
(contribution) requirements. Pay- 
roll expense is automatically in- 
cluded in the Gross Earnings form 
since “gross earnings” includes all 
funds out of which are met such 
items as payroll expense. The 
coverage provided is on the reduc- 
tion in gross earnings less such ex- 
penses as are avoidable during an 
interruption. In the Two-Item form 
ordinary payroll coverage is optional 
with the insured and when written 
as Item II is normally limited to 90 
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days. Item I covers against loss of 
net profits and expenses, except or- 
dinary payroll, which 
continue, to the extent that they 
would have been earned had there 
been no interruption of business. 
Heat, light and power expense are 
automatically included in the Gross 
Earnings form. They are 
covered under Item I in the Two- 
Item form, but if not under contract, 
no premium charge is made for the 


necessarily 


also 


coverage for the assumption is that 
such expense would iargely be elimi- 
nated during an interruption if it 
were not under contract. 

80% coinsurance is normally man- 
datory for both items of the Two- 
Item form, while the Gross Earnings 
form may be written with 50, 60, 
70, or 80% Selection 
of the proper coinsurance depends 


ce insurance. 


on the length of the anticipated in- 
terruption and probable continua- 
tion of payroll. For example, 60% 
coinsurance on a Gross Earnings 
form would provide reimbursement 
for total cessation of operations for 
60% of a year or 7.2 months. The 
simplified earnings form designed 
for small mercantile and non-manu- 
facturing risks has no coinsurance 
requirement. 

(b) To provide coverage compara- 
ble to the Two-Item form, the Gross 
Earnings form would have to make 
provision by endorsement of op- 
tional coverage clause for (1) delet- 
ing, or (2) limiting to a selected 
length of time the ordinary payroll 
recovery at option of the insured 
and (3) modifying the coinsurance 
requirement with respect to ordinary 
payroll coverage. Such 
ments would give the insured free- 
dom to delete payroll coverage, or 
to select the length of time for which 
he wished ordinary payroll to be 
insured; on the other hand, the 
underwriter must control, as he does 
under the two-item form, through 


endorse- 


the coinsurance percentage the pre- 
mium which he would need for this 
factor based on analysis of costs 
and the fact that he can no longer 
count on all the payroll for the year 
being included in the base. 

(c) It seems probable that deter- 
mination of the proper coinsurance 
requirements for a new “combined 
form” such as has been described 
would depend on whether a large 
volume of the business will be writ- 
ten, whether insurance to value will 
be carried, whether or not rate ad- 
justments will be necessary because 
of the lower insurance to value car- 
ried. The present Gross Earnings 
form with ordinary payroll included 
can be written at 50% coinsurance 
because of the higher base than when 
payroll is only optional as in the 
Two-Item form (where although 
carried at 80% coinsurance, it is 
usually only for 90 days or 25% of 
a year). It seems likely that in the 
new “combined form’ coinsurance 
requirements might resolve at 80% 
to be comparable in rate and cover- 
age to the present Two-Item form 
coverage. 


QUESTION VIII 


Jewelers’ block coverage is a form 
of coverage that is written as an 
inland marine line but which seems 
in conflict with the principles on 
which the classification of insurance 
as inland marine lines appear to be 
based. 

(a) How do you account for the 
adoption of jewelers’ block coverage 
as an inland marine line? 

(b) Explain the coverage afforded 
by a jewelers’ block policy and indi- 
cate in what respects it seems in 
conflict with the principles on which 
insurance protection is classified as 
inland marine. 

(c) This type of protection afforded 
to jewelers has recently been ex- 
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tended to other kinds of businesses 
some by inland marine and some by 
other underwriting departments of 
insurers. To what do you attribute 
this development and how is the 
classification as inland 
other than inland 
mined ? 


marine or 
marine deter- 


Answer 


(a) Because of statutory separation 
of underwriting powers in most 
states, American insurers could not 
write fire and casualty perils in a 
single contract such as the Jewelers’ 
Block policy. London Lloyds could 
and did until after World War I. 
When experience became poor, 
Lloyd’s underwriters restricted their 
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writings ; but the demand for cover- 
age continued and grew, so Amer- 
ican state laws were changed to per- 
mit writing the contract in marine, 
inland marine or casualty companies. 
The latter were not interested in 
writing the coverage and Jewelers’ 
Block therefore became an inland 
marine line. It was natural for 
marine underwriters who were al- 
ready experienced with the multi- 
peril approach, with combinations of 
transit and location (temporary) ex- 
posure, and with high concentrations 
of values at risk to be willing to 
write such coverage as the Jewelers’ 
Block policy provides. The estab- 
lished practice of writing Jewelers’ 
Block insurance by inland marine 
underwriters was recognized in the 
Marine Definition in 1933 and re- 
affirmed in 1953. 

(b) The coverage of the Jewelers’ 
Block policy is all risk on property 
usual to a jewelry dealer including 
pearls, precious and semi-precious 
stones, jewelry, watches, gold and 
other precious metals and other 
stock usual to the insured’s business. 
The policy covers the insured’s prop- 
erty as just described ; it covers simi- 
lar property of others (who are not 
in the jewelry business) ; it covers 
similar property of other jewelers in 
the possession of the insured on 
memorandum but only to the extent 
of the insured’s legal liability for it. 
It provides coverage both at the in- 
sured’s premises and in_ transit 
subject to certain exclusions and 
limitations as are common in all risk 
contracts. 

The combination of the bailee cov- 
erage with the direct coverage for 
owned property is not too unusual 
in marine insurance. The policy, 
however, covers a stock of goods 
held for sale which is peculiarly a 
fixed location risk, contrary to the 
normal inland marine philosophy 
that the transit exposure should be 
predominant and the location risk a 
temporary one and incidental to 
transportation. In addition, of 
course, the Jeweler’s Block applica- 
tion becomes a warranty and part of 
the policy, a practice which reflects 
on ocean marine heritage. 

(c) Development of this type of 
protection to other kinds of business 
can be largely attributed to growth 
of the multiple-line and multiple- 
peril underwriting ideas. The Per- 


sonal Property Floater, the Home- 
owners contracts, the Combination 
Dwelling policy, the Commercial 
Property policy, the Manufacturers 
Output policy are illustrative of the 
growth of the packaging concept. 
The post World War II develop- 
ment of multiple-line legislation and 
the modern techniques of market 
analyses made it possible and en- 
couraged its growth. 

Classification as inland marine or 
other than inland marine is primarily 
still determined by applying the 
Marine Definition of 1953 and its 
numerous Interpretative Bulletins. 
Sasically, the question revolves on 
whether an element of transportation 
exposure exists in the risk. A num- 
ber of the dealers’ policies classified 
as inland marine cover dealers in 
property of the type which, in the 
hands of the ultimate owners or 
users of the property, could be cov- 
ered by inland marine floaters. Many 
companies, however, have exercised 
management prerogative within 
their charter powers to establish 
Multiple Line Departments, charged 
with responsibility for underwriting 
the new broad forms which trans- 
cend traditional fire, casualty, and 
inland marine classifications. This is 
particularly true of contracts which 
have indivisible premiums such as 
the Homeowners, or those which re- 
quire broad but complex underwrit- 
ing control such as the Manufac- 
turers Output policy or the large 
and growing number of Dealers 
forms, the direct descendants of the 
Jewelers’ Block policy. 


QUESTION IX 


(a) The “A” Steamship 
chartered the “X,” an ocean going 
cargo vessel under a time charter 
from the “B” steamship lines for a 
voyage from a U. S. east coast port 
to several Mediterranean ports and 
return, 

“F,” an employee of “A” was cap- 
tain of “X” for this voyage. Shortly 
after departing, the “X” through a 
navigation error collided with “M,” 
a vessel owned by the “G” Steam- 
ship Lines. The “M” sank imme- 
diately and two lives were lost. “X”’ 
sustained slight damage. The fol- 
lowing insurance contracts were in 
effect : 

“B”—Ocean Marine Hull policy on 


Lines 
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“X” with P & I coverage, 
“G’—Ocean Marine Hull policy on 
the “M.” 

What coverage would be afforded 
under each of these policies with 
reference to the situation described ? 
(b) Suppose that the damage to 
“X” in the above case had been such 
that when approaching the coast in 
high wind and heavy seas, “X” 
struck a shoal near shore. “X” was 
battered by the seas until it was 
completely submerged except at low 
tide. “B” tendered notice of aban- 
donment of “‘X’s’’ hull to the under- 
writers as a constructive total loss. 
Assume that “X” had been 
loaded with the following cargoes: 
Copper ingots—owned by “C.” 
Automobile tires—owned by “D,” 
Automobile _ batteries 
“ee 


Assume in 


also 


owned by 
addition to the 
contracts mentioned in (a), “C,” 
“—D” and “E” each carried an 
Ocean Marine Cargo policy covering 
cargo. They also tendered 
abandonment to their 
underwriters. However, scavengers 
reached vessel “X” and removed a 
substantial portion of the cargo be- 
longing to “C” and “D.” 

What coverage would be afforded 
under each of the policies with ref- 
erence to the situation described ? 


his 
notice of 


Answer 


The answer to this question pre- 

sents numerous difficulties, and the 
necessity for making certain assump- 
tions. 
(a) From the stated facts “A” ap- 
parently took “X’ on a_ bareboat 
charter as implied by the fact that 
“A” sent “F” his own captain as 
master of the vessel. It must then 
be assumed that “A” supplied 
master and crew, customary as that 
is in bareboat charters. From the 
stated facts, “A” had no insurance 
on “X.” 

“B’s” Ocean Marine Hull policy 
on “X” is presumed to be the Amer- 
ican Institute* Time (HULLS) 
form. If the vessel goes under new 
management or is chartered on a 
bareboat basis, unless underwriters 
agree in writing, “B’s” policy is 
cancelled from time of charter. If 

(Continued on page 90) 
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underwriters agreed in writing to 
continue the hull coverage, they 
would not have continued the P & I 
coverage. Instead “A” would un- 
doubtedly be obligated under the 
charter party to carry Shipchar- 
terer’s Legal Liability which would 
include P & I coverage for him and 
the vessel during the term of the 
charter. 
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Assuming, however, that “B’s” 
hull coverage was properly endorsed, 
it would apparently not have to 
respond for the slight damage tc 
“X” as the normal average clause in 
the Time (HULLS) Form says 
“Warranted free from Particular 
Average under 3% or unless 
amounting to $4850.” How much 
was the slight damage? How much 
was the insured value of the hull? 
Was there modification of the aver- 
age terms and an out-and-out de- 
ductible as is frequently the case? 
These things we do not know. 

The liability of vessel “X” seems 
fairly clear; the doctrine of “cross 
liabilities” or “‘both-to-blame” is ap- 
parently not applicable. Hence, un- 
der the Running Down Clause (the 
Collision Clause), the policy, if in 
effect, should pay, up to the insured 
value of “X,” for the value lost by 
the sinking of “M.” 

P. & I. coverage picks up where 
the Collision clause stops with re- 
spect to property damage liability ; 
therefore the additional liability for 
the sinking of ‘““M” above and be- 
yond the R.D.C. would be paid by 
the applicable P. & I. Here we 
would assume it would be “A’s” 
Shipcharterer’s Legal Liability. 
P. & I. also responds normally for 
bodily injury liability and hence for 
the death of the two persons, 
whether crew or passengers. If on 
the basis of the original assumptions, 
there was no P. & I. on “X,” and as 
stated none on “M,” the only re- 
course of the heirs and assigns of 
the two persons killed would be 
through Admiralty proceedings 
against “A” and “X.” 

“G’s” Ocean Marine Hull policy, 
again the American Institute Time 
(HULLS) Form, would pay for the 
total loss of ‘“M” and, in view of no 
cross liabilities, the insurers would 
take subrogation against “X,” the 
negligent vessel, and “A” its char- 
terer. 

(b) We must here assume (1) the 
average terms or insuring conditions 
in the three cargo policies are “All 
Risk,” as would be the current prac- 
tice for these commodities in the 
American marine market. We must 
also realize (2) that copper ingots 
are salvagable as are automobile 
tires (usually shipped unwrapped 
but with a light strapping to bundle 
6 to 12 tires) and that weii-packed 


automobile batteries are not harmed 
by immersion in salt water as they 
are usually shipped without acid and 
terminals, etc. are protectively 
coated. 

Collision damage to “X” would 
open the warranty even on F.P.A. 
insurance; so would the stranding. 
But the cargo insurance was all-risk, 
so the casualty to the vessel is not 
pertinent. Underwriters will refuse 
abandonment in all instances on hull 
or cargo; they have no intention of 
becoming involved in disposal of 
used boats or salvaged cargo. Proof 
of constructive total loss thus falls 
on the vessel owners or charterers 
for recovery on the hull insurance, 
and on the cargo interests for their 
particular losses. 

There is here no evidence of a 
general average sacrifice. 

If the expense of recovering and 
repairing “X” would exceed her in- 
sured value, the underwriters will 
pay a constructive total loss and, 
in addition, any sue and labor clause 
expenses reasonably incurred to 
avoid a constructive total loss. The 
underwriters will still not accept 
abandonment. After the loss is paid, 
the hull still belongs to the owners. 

Insofar as the cargo is concerned, 
the underwriters will not accept 
abandonment. The cargo taken by 
scavengers is a theft loss and the 
underwriters pay its proportion or 
percentage of the insured value on 
the cargo. Under the sue and labor 
clause, salvage of the submerged 
cargo (it is apparently possible to 
salvage successfully on the facts as 
stated) will be effected by the cargo 
interests but the underwriters will 
contribute “ratably,” meaning in 
proportion to the amount of insur- 
ance to value. Constructive total loss 
would be paid only when there is no 
other reasonable alternative. 

The coverage on vessel “M”’ is no 
different for this part of the ques- 
tion. 


QUESTION X 


(a) Among measures proposed to 
help reduce the adverse underwrit- 
ing experience of many insurers is 
the elimination of flat cancellations 
or the “free” insurance evil. Out 
of what praciice(s) does the flat 
cancellation problem arise and 
wherein do such cancellations differ 
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from ordinary cancellations pro- 
vided by insurance policies? Ex- 
plain. 

(b) By reference to the cancellation 
provisions of the following policies, 
explain how you account for any 
fundamental differences among 
them : 

1. A mercantile open stock burglary 
insurance policy ? 

2. A rain insurance policy covering 
a scheduled horse race? 

3. An interstate motor truck trans- 
portation company’s cargo liability 
insurance policy ? 

4. An accident and sickness insur- 
ance policy ? 

5. The standard fire insurance pol 
icy ? 


Answer 


(a) The flat cancellation arises out 
of the practice of underwriters al- 
lowing agents 30 to 60 days credit 
on remittance of premiums due and 
during the same time accepting the 
return of a policy or the cancellation 
of a binder as “NOT WANTED,” 
hence no premium charge. The prac- 
tice originated apparently in sending 
the insured his renewal policy, 
whether he had ordered it or not, in 
order to preserve continuity of cov- 
erage; but the evil of ‘‘free’’ insur- 
ance grew with the use of binders 
for short periods of coverage and 
the reluctance of insurers, for mar- 
keting and public relations reasons, 
to discipline agents who indulged in 
extensive flat cancellations. Obvi- 
ously, if loss occurred during the 
period of credit or while the risk 
was “on binder” the premium gets 
paid and the loss is settled, other- 
wise there was “fire” insurance. 
As against the situation where 
underwriters provide coverage with- 
out any premium, the ordinary can- 
cellation, whether by insured or 
company, produces premiums to 
support the coverage granted. If the 
company cancels, the premium is 
pro-rated for the elapsed time and 
the unearned premium is returned 
to the customer. If the insured can- 
cels, the premium is short-rated, a 
practice which produces a penalty 
loading to compensate the under- 
writers for the initial and propor- 
tionately heavier cost of issuing the 
policy and “getting the business on 
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the books” as well as the costs of 
effecting the cancellation. The 
ordinary cancellations therefore es- 
COMPLETE tablish an equitable treatment of both 
parties to the contract and eliminate 
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—producing a certain loss to the 
underwriters. 
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the protection of the shippers (the 
public). 

(4) Cancellation provisions in ac- 
cident and sickness policies vary. In 
many individual policies, the insured 
may cancel, but the company may 
not during the term of the contract. 
With guaranteed renewable and non- 
cancellable contracts, the company 
is committed to renew or not to can- 
cel for the years indicated while the 
insured may still exercise his option 
to discontinue the contract. In group 
coverages the company’s right to 
cancel is restricted to the whole con- 
tract, and the individual is therefore 
protected against being singled out 
and denied further coverage because 
of individual adverse experience. 
Here again the difference in provi- 
sions is designed for the protection 
of the insured. 

(5) In the standard fire policy, the 
insured may cancel at any time by 
surrendering the policy and secure 
return of the premium less a “short 
rate.” If the company elects to can- 
cel, it must give the insured 5 days 
written notice, and a mortgagee 10 
days written notice. The time re- 
quirement in notice to insured and 
mortgagee is designed to afford op- 
portunity to secure other coverage 
in replacement. 


QUESTION XI 


(a) Coverages that have developed 
for the accident and sickness haz- 
ards are so heterogeneous that one 
must be sure that he has recom- 
mended the best contracts for his 
client’s needs. 

Present a check list or chart for the 
purpose of comparing the principal 
elements of accident and sickness in- 
surance contracts so that you may 
be able to determine the best con- 
tract for a client’s needs. Explain 
briefly each element you compare 
and indicate how you would evaluate 
contracts with reference to each. 
(b) A broker discussed with a cli- 
ent several different insurers with 
which he could place insurance and 
pointed out a number of factors to 
be considered by him in determining 
his recommendation. 

(1) Upon what bases should the 

broker have made his comparisons ? 

Explain briefly. 

(2) State regulation and supervi- 

sion of insurers has been directed in 

part toward the factors considered in 
(Continued on the next page) 





Complete your recommended program 


of protection . . . with American 
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Like a lighthouse, a business transaction isn’t 
worth much until it’s completed . . . when the 
invoice is paid. After your clients have made 
the sale and the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE helps them finish the job... 
completes their profit cycle . . . protects their 
capital investment in accounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper market 
penetration is security . . . the security of 
commercial credit insurance. AMERICAN 
Crepit INsuRANCE facilitates sales progress 
... helps companies add more new customers, 
sell more to present customers . . . by elevating 
lines of credit with security and stability. 


Send for file folder prepared 
especially for insurance agents and 
brokers. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY CoMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 31. 300 St. Paul Place, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


insurance exclusively 


since 1893 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—C 


your answer to (b) (1) 
nature of 
lations or supervisory activities as- 


Explain the 
the more important regu- 
sociated with each of the factors in- 


volved in such a comparison 


Answer 


(a) The following points should be 


checked in selecting an accident and 


sickness contract, the more favorable 


criterion in each being mentioned 

first: 

(1) Insuring clause-accidents 
Accidental bodily injury, 
Bodily injury by accidental 

means, 
Solely through external, vio- 
lent and accidental means. 
(The first named is the broadest 
coverage, the last the narrow- 

est. ) 

(2) Definition and length of total 

disability (accident ) 

Inability to perform any duty 
of his occupation, 

Inability to engage in any 

substantially gainful occu- 

pation, 

Inability to perform any duty 
in any occupation after... 
weeks, 

For life, for 5 years, for 2 
years (104 
weeks. 


weeks ), for 52 


time 
for partial disability (accident) 


.3) Definition and length of 
Inability to perform at least 
an important daily duty of 
his occupation, 
For 26 weeks, for 10 days. 
(4) Lump sum, principal sum for 
loss of life 


Time or place limitations, 
Amount. 
(5) Dismemberment benefits 
Proportion of loss of earn- 
ings, or scheduled 
(6) Hospital, Medical, Surgical ex- 
pense reimbursement 
Full medical (blanket), 
Scheduled. 
Exclusions 
Normal (such as hernia, war, 
disease, 


(7) 
suicide, military 
service ), 
Unusual (such as dread dis- 
ease, air travel, etc.), 
Restrictive (such as “public 
vehicle only”’). 
(8) Waiting period 
None (but most expensive), 
One week (usually reduces 
premium ), 
One month or more. 
(9) Insuring Agreement 
House confining, 


Sickness 


Room confining, 
Hospital confining. 
Miscellaneous 
does the contract have double 
indemnity, identification clause, 
elective indemnity (lump sum 
instead of weekly indemnity), 
etc. 
(11) Renewability 
Guaranteed 


(10) Provisions 


Renewable, 
Non-cancellable. 
(b)(1) The broker should make his 
comparisons on the basis of service, 
costs, and financial strength. 
Service encompasses such matters 
as underwriting, claim adjusting, 
payroll auditing, safety service and 
loss prevention activities, and ability 
through production staff to survey, 
analyze and recommend best possible 
solutions to the insured’s hazard 
potentials. 





A primary market for insurers 


Serving companies and their 
reinsurance intermediaries 


The 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


of New York 99 vohn Street, New York 38, N.Y. . 


Cost means the cost to the policy- 
holder which in turn is affected by 
cost to the company. The net cost 
in the long run is what the policy- 
holder is interested in, and therefore 
both service and financial strength 
have to be considered along with 
cost in deciding whether to insure 
in a particular stock company, mu- 
tual, reciprocal, or direct writer. 

Financial strength can be most 
readily measured by policyholders 
surplus ratio, but other tests of 
strength and stability are important. 
Thus what is the company’s claim 
policy, its attitude toward repeated 
claims (will it stay with the risk or 
cancel after “one bite’?) are im- 
portant as is its ability to handle the 
shock Examination of the 
changes in the unearned premium 
reserve will show if it is growing or 


le ISS. 


not; examination of its loss reserve 
account and investment portfolio will 
indicate its degree of financial con- 
servatism. Finally, the intangible, 
the quality of its management as 
revealed over the years will be sig- 
nificant—in its marketing, its under- 
writing, its investments, its growth. 

(2) The more important state regu- 

latory and supervisory functions are 

exercised by the state insurance 
commissioner and his department 
in: 

Requirement of annual 
statements (Security), 

Examination of companies (Secur- 
ity), 

Rate regulation (Cost), 

Requirements of filing of 
(Service), 

Control of incorporation with mini- 
mum capital and/or paid-in sur- 
plus (Security), 

Licensing of companies, their agents 
(and of brokers) (Service), 

Authority to approve or disapprove 
rate and form deviations (Cost 
and Service), 

Supervision of domestic, foreign or 
alien insurance companies ad- 
mitted to do business in the state 
(Security). 

In exercising power to a greater 
or less degree in each of these areas, 
the prime emphasis is on financial 
stability and strength of the insurer, 
and that his rates will be reasonable, 
adequate and not unfairly discrim- 
inatory for the benefit of the public 
(and perhaps to the tax advantage 
of the state government ). 


financial 


forms 
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“Five short weeks 
helped quadruple my 
production figure,” 


says Agent J. F. Furniss, Jr. 
J. F. Furniss & Co. 
Lancaster, Ohio 


“When I first started to sell insurance, I had no knowl- 
edge of the practical world of business, let alone of the 
rather complex field I was entering. After one year, 
in which I made an unbelievably large number of mis- 
takes, it was decided that I should attend the Atna 
Casualty’s Home Office Sales Course in Hartford, Conn. 
Never was a wiser decision made. 
“In just 5 short weeks, I not only acquired a tremendous 
knowledge of insurance, but just as important, I developed 
the enthusiasm, pride and confidence so necessary to 
successful insurance selling. 
“For me, 4Etna Casualty’s course in insurance was truly 
a ‘course in living.’ And how it paid off in produc- 
tion! In the first year after graduation, I more 
than quadrupled my production figure for the year 
immediately prior to my attending the school.” 


If you feel you could profit from this concen- 

trated course in insurance selling, contact 
your nearest AEtna Casualty supervising office. 
There’s a new session starting soon. 


Agency Building is Our Business 


AETNA CASUALTY @ 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company Affiliated with 7Etna Life Insurance Company ¢ Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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HOMEOWNERS' POLICY 


A NEW HOMEOWNERS’ policy filed 
by the Florida Inspection and Rat- 
ing Bureau and the Transportation 
Insurance Rating Bureau becomes 
effective in that state July 15. The 
new policy will provide an average 
rate reduction of up to 22% and will 
result in an annual saving to policy- 
holders of more than $2 million. The 
new policy will be available in five 
different forms containing coverages 
for various classifications of dwell- 
ings, replacing the present Home- 
owners A, B and C 
greater choice of deductibles than 
previously will be offered policy- 
holders. 


policies. A 


AUTO RATE INCREASE 


INCREASED AUTOMOBILE bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability 
rates for private passenger automo- 
biles, commercial vehicles and Di- 
vision 1 garage risks filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
became effective May 4 in Illinois 
and Kansas. The average increases 
are as follows: 


P.P. Gar. Risks 


5.3% 
14.5% 


Com. Veh. 
Illinois 14.1% 


Kansas 10.8% 12.5% 


changes 


Increased automobile liability in- 
surance rates for commercial cars 
and “Division 1” garage risks filed 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters became effective May 
4 in Nebraska. The increases for 
bodily injury and property damage 
combined average 23% for commer- 
cial cars and 19.4% for the garage 
risks. 


Auto Rates 


Revised automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability rates 
for private passenger automobiles, 
commercial vehicles and Division 1 
garage risks filed by the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau became effec- 
tive April 13 in Arizona, Nevada and 
Utah. The average changes are as 
follows : 


Com. Veh. Gar. Risks 
+20.3% +12.5% 
— 6.2% — 2.6% 


- 1.4% 


Arizona 
Nevada 
Utah 


W.C. RATE INCREASE 


REVISED WORKMEN’S compensation 
and employers’ liability rates filed by 
the Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey have 
been approved in that state effective 
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Intelligent Reinsurance Analysis 
FIRE » CASUALTY - TREATY - FACULTATIVE 


REINSURANCE doing the 


Charles A. Pollock, President 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS - 141 W. JACKSON BLVD. + WABASH 2-7515 = 








July 1. The changes result in an 
increase of 4.3% in the collectible 
level of the manual of rates and a 
manual rate increase of 6.0%. They 
are based on an expected loss ratio 
including loss adjustment expense 
and including the effect of the loss 
and expense constant of 66.8%. 


LIABILITY REVISION 


REVISED RATES for manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ liability and for 
camps classifications of owner's, 
landlords’ and tenants’ liability in- 
surance filed by the Mutual Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau became effective 
May 4 in New York. The revision 
of the manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ rates result in an average over- 
all increase of 17.5% for bodily in- 
jury and property damage combined. 
The O.L. and T. changes are also 
upward, 


Other States 


Revised manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ bodily injury and property 
damage liability rates filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
became effective May 11 in fourteen 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Property damage rates were in- 
creased an average of 8.9%. The 
revisions in bodily injury rates result 
in the following average changes: 
Arizona, +5.7% ; Colorado, -9.2% ; 
Delaware, +8.7% ; District of Co- 
lumbia, -2.5% ; Georgia, no change ; 
Kansas, —20.0% ; Maine, +8.7%; 
Nevada, +5.7% ; New Hampshire, 
+8.7%; North Dakota, -9.2%; 
South Dakota, -9.2%; Utah, 
+5.7%; Vermont, +8.7%; West 
Virginia, +8.7%; and Wyoming, 


~9.2%, 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE insurance 
rates have been filed in Georgia by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
to become effective June 15. The 
liability changes result in an average 
increase of 8.4% for private passen- 
ger cars and 1.4% for commercial 
vehicles and an average reduction of 
3.8% for garage risks. 
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IRENE 


@ INSUREMANSHIP . . . Tested technique 
of successful selling. Increased income for you. 


You provide competition instead of fighting it. 


@ MERITmatic . .. Competitively priced auto 
insurance written and delivered on the spot with 
quarterly or semi-annual automatic renewal. 
You own all renewals. Available in most states. 
Now being matched with MERITmatic 


Homeowners—similarly priced, purveyed, 


PROFIT SHARING L ae 


. : & SER ep ME 
‘ 
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& WORLD WIDE SERVICE...Everywhere, 
every time, Zurich-American service stands 
out, to both insured and claimant. 


Zurich-American deals a winning hand to all 
its representatives. Play it right, and both agent 
and client keep on winning—automatically! This 
is Insuremanship. Interested? A note from you 
will do the trick. 





and processed. 


@ PROFIT SHARING ... Another Z-A 
innovation to further reward Z-A Insureman- 
ship* practitioners, who make more money 
from fewer calls. 
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MERITmatic not yet available in all states, Details on request. 
ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIAE TY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (an affiliate) 

135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, ! 
OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Amsterdam, Orange, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Greens 
boro, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, Canton, C 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Jackson, Dalias, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Seattie, Portland, Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Richmond 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


THE FIRST DRAFT of the proposed 
new Idaho insurance code is nearing 
the final stage and a printed version 
is expected to be ready in July. Two 
weeks of public hearings on the code 
are planned for next fall, after which 
the code will be submitted to the 
1961 Idaho legislature for approval. 


The bill providing for a five-mem- 
ber insurance commission which will 
elect the next chief insurance com- 
missioner has been signed by Gov- 
ernor Hollings of South Carolina. 
The present commissioner, R. L. 
Kelly, was elected by the General 
Assembly. He retires in June. 


Rockefeller of New 
York has signed a bill expanding 
the coverage and benefits of work- 
men’s compensation. He has also 
signed the so-called freedom of con- 
tract bill which requires adjustments 
in commission rates to be based on 
past experience. The bill was sup- 
ported by producer organizations 
and opposed by the National Bureau. 
A New York law authorizing the 
state banking department to license 
and regulate the business of financing 
fire and casualty premiums will be- 
come effective July 1, 1960. The 
new law provides that before a 
financed insurance policy can be can- 
celled, 10 days’ written notice plus 
three days mailing time be given to 
an insured. It authorizes charges 
which include a $10 minimum charge 
or $7 per $100 loan per year. 


(Governor 


A bill to make workmen’s compen- 
sation available on an optional basis 
to farm employees has been signed 
into law by Governor Boggs of Dela- 
ware. This leaves only Texas and 
states where work- 
men’s compensation rights are cate- 
gorically denied to farm employees. 


Tennessee as 


A bill calling for a revision in the 
insurance commissioner’s office has 
been passed by the South Carolina 
House and returned to the Senate 
for action on amendments. The 
measure would create a new five- 
member regulatory commission ap- 
pointed by the governor to replace 
the present single commissioner. 
The commission would choose a chief 
commissioner, 


For June, 1960 
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INCREASING TERM... 


INSURANCE FOR OPTIMISTS 


We live in an age when everyone expects to be worth 


more tomorrow than he is today. 


Since personal insurance should coincide roughly with 


personal worth, isn’t it logical for a man’s insurance to 


grow as he grows? To increase with his importance 


to his employer?...the size of his family?...the worth of 


his own business? 


Occidental’s new Increasing Term policy does just 
that. The coverage AUTOMATICALLY jumps each 


year—but the premium never changes! 


For example, during a 10-year period a $10,000 policy will 


increase $1,000 a year. At the end of the term the policy 


can be converted (without evidence of insurability ) 


to $20,000 —double the initial amount. 


And during this period the premium hasn't changed a cent. 


For additional information call your nearest Occidental 


representative or write to our Home Office, Dept. 808. 


If you believe in tomorrow, you'll believe in 


Increasing Term. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 


Home Office 
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W. B. Stannard, Senior Vice Preside 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 





LARGE LOSS FIRES 


Over $356 MILLION worth of build- 
ings, industrial installations, trans- 
portation equipment, forests and 
other property in the United States 
and Canada was wiped out in 410 
“large loss” (over a quarter million 
dollars) fires in 1959, according to 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 


ciation. This total, exceeding the 
previous 1957 high by more than 
$6,500,000, daily 


close to one million dollars. 


loss of 
On 
seventy-three occasions, one million 
dollars or more went up in smoke 
in a single fire. Of the major fires, 
364 occurred in the United States, 
with a loss total of more than $331 
million. The cost of forty-six fires in 
Canada was just over $25 million. 


shows a 
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JACK McDEVITT 
Asst. Dir. of Sales 
Columbia Nat'l Life 


Boston, Mass. 


NE HUNDRED and twenty-four 
()rinics individuals own over 
$550,000,000,000 of life insurance 
an indication that the American peo- 
ple certainly believe in life insurance. 

What’s more, the average Ameri- 
can family is becoming more and 
On 
the average, each family now owns 
approximately $11,000 of life in- 
surance—almost $6,700 more than 
was owned just ten years ago. And 
surveys show that the average pros- 
pect wants to own more sometime 
in the future. 


more life insurance conscious. 


Financial Distress 


Protection against leaving one’s 
family in financial distress is still 
the principal reason why life insur- 
ance is being purchased. Yet more 
and more are buying it for “living 
benefits.” Roughly 60% of all bene- 
fits are being paid to policyholders 
themselves. 

The tremendous upsurge in the 
purchase of “family plans’’ shows 
that many are becoming more con- 
scious of the need for protecting all 
members of the family. 

Most family heads have inade- 
quate insurance protection on their 
own lives for a 
fund and some very 
limited monthly income. Surveys 
indicate that people want to own 
more life insurance and some day in- 
tend to buy it. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that there is a great need for 


barely enough 
clean-up 


more selling. 

Casualty and property agents in 
growing numbers are becoming 
aware of this need and are asking, 
“Should I sell life insurance to my 
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Should You Sell 


Life Insurance? 


clients?” More and more 
answering in the affirmative. 

Have you asked the question? 
If so, what was your answer? Your 
casualty and property clients have 
the need and are either buying or 
planning to buy life insurance from 
someone. The someone could be 
you. 

Does the public think it’s a good 
thing to buy their life insurance 
from the man who has been han- 
dling their other lines of insurance? 
They certainly do. The mounting 
life commissions that are being paid 
to general insurance men are enough 
to prove the point. Many agents 
are producing enough life business 
to qualify for company conventions. 

The industry thinks it’s a good 
thing for general insurance men to 
sell life insurance, and to prove it 
companies are investing millions of 
dollars to encourage and help them 
sell it. 

More and more fire and casualty 
insurance men think it’s a good 
thing to sell life, too, because it truly 
makes them all-lines insurance men. 
More and more are coming to rea- 
lize that if they are not selling life 
insurance, their competitors are. If 
they are not competitors today, in 
the sense that they sell all lines, then 
they probably will be in the future. 


are 


Started as Life Men 


Another area of competition is 
presented by the men now in the 
general insurance business who 
started as “life’ men. Ultimately 
they ended up selling all lines, and 
logically the first people upon whom 
they called were the people to whom 
they had sold life. What if this life 
client happened to be one of your 
property clients? Surely some of the 
business you now have could con- 
ceivably be lost this way. It could 


if you leave unguarded the one door 
through which this kind of competi- 
tion can enter. 

Happily, however, there is one 
important thing to keep in mind— 
your clients know you, trust you and 
respect you. They would prefer to 
do business with you rather than 
with a stranger. 


New Income with Life 


Commission dollars are becoming 
extremely important because of the 
high cost of doing business. Life 
commissions can add to your present 
income without increasing your over- 
head. 

Whether his agency is large or 
small, every general insurance man 
has several major problems that 
must be resolved satisfactorily if his 
business is to develop and grow. 

To begin with, he must keep his 
clients loyal to him and away from 
growing competition—competition 
that might even include a “life” man 
who has decided to become an “all 
lines” producer. 

Most fire and casualty insurance 
men are affected to some degree by 
the direct writing companies. Some- 
how this erosion must be offset by 
either retaining the account or off- 
setting its loss by adding additional 
income dollars. 

Competitors are getting the com- 
missions from life, pensions, busi- 
ness and group insurance as well as 
individual life sales which should 
be going to you. These commis- 
sions are substantial over a period 
of years with very little work in- 
voived in keeping accounts on the 
books. 

Somehow you must offset the in- 
creasing cost of operating your busi- 
ness. Certainly you can do this by 
putting increased property 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A LITTLE NIPPER brings big responsibilities . . . and MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ 
helps your clients meet them. There’s a basic MONY policy to cover 


, 


* 
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WHY MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ LIFE INSURANCE 
MEANS PROFITABLE REPEAT SALES FOR YOU 


‘ADD-ON’ helps you build a continuing clientele. 
You sell your client a basic MONY policy, tailored 


underwriting requirements). There are 10 different 


‘ADD-ON’ riders. They cover a wide range of needs, 


to his needs by adding on low-cost MONY riders. and most of them are convertible to commission- 


Later, as his needs change and grow, he adds on 
additional riders (subject, of course, to MONY’s 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. ‘ADD-ON’ can 
help your client guarantee money to 
send his children to college if he’s not 
here. ‘ADD-ON’ builds protection for 
clients, profitable programming for you. 


LIFETIME RETIREMENT INCOME. A new 
MONY ‘ADD-ON’ rider, added to your cli- 
ent’s basic MONY policy at issue, can help 
assure him of a more comfortable retire- 
ment income—one he cannot outlive. 


Peeeeee ee ees eee see esses seseseee== 


building ordinary life insurance plans. Find out 


how ‘ADD-ON’ can increase your sales right now. 


r 


seeeeseeesesuseseseesecasasan:| HIW 
FREE BOOKLET TELLS ces 
ABOUT MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ PROTECTION 


PLUS 
MONY, Dept. FC-16, Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send_____copies of MONY’s 
free ‘ADD-ON’ booklet. 


a 


Address__ — 
Zone or 
City on County State 


Brokerage Name 


Mow.nO- New ¥, wlan 


The Mutual Life insurance Compony Of New York, New York, N.Y i 
Soles and service offices located throughout the United Stotes ond in Conode © ho ™ 
for Ule, Accedent & Sichnoss, Group insurance, Penwon Plam, MOMY [OOAT MEANS MONET [OMORROW 


immediate needs, and there’s a discount if the face amount is $5,000 or 
more. New needs can be met by adding on riders to the MONY policy. 
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casualty insurance on the books. 
But despite the fact that new busi- 
ness has increased over the years, 
net profit in many cases has not 
kept pace with the increased volume. 
Rent continues to increase, the of- 
fice help is being paid more, postage, 
telephone and travel costs have gone 
up. The big and immediate commis- 
sion dollars that come from the life 
sale can change the picture. 

If we agree that there are prob- 
lems that must be solved, then what 
is a logical solution? First of all, 
any solution should add to your in- 
come with no appreciable increase in 
your overhead. The solution should 
give complete insurance service to 
your clients who are seeking it, are 
entitled to it and may get it else- 
where if you don’t provide it. It 
should utilize your present client file 
and not demand too much time in 
your already busy day. 

Is there an easy way of accom 
plishing this? Specialists equipped 
to help uncover the life needs of 


your general insurance clients by 
analyzing what they have and what 
they would like to accomplish can 
then make recommendations as to 
what they should buy if a need ex- 
ists. 

General insurance men are taking 
advantage of attractive, action-get- 
ting enclosures which may be in- 
cluded with regular mailings to 
clients. These enclosures may be as 
varied as the life policies they rep- 
resent. 


Direct Mail Opens Doors 


Direct mail can give producers 
“invitations to interviews” with new 
prospects. Although the letters cover 
life subjects, they can also find pros- 
pects for other lines. It’s an effec- 
tive way of obtaining an entree to a 
market that perhaps would not be 
expanded in any other way. 

A series of pre-approach letters 
will make it easier for producers to 
see clients with an unusual idea, un- 
der the most favorable circumstances 
and in a manner that does not “put 
pressure” on the clientele. 
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LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


hundreds. 


TM 
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If your premium income is off or 
not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 


Cc. W. Arnold 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 139 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 











Many easy-to-use package plans 
make it possible for the man who 
knows something about life insur- 
ance to become quickly self-sustain- 
ing. And the inexperienced man can 
quickly grasp the fundamentals that 
are outlined in these package plans. 


The Harford Agent, Dec. 1959 


RADIATION EXPOSURE 


RICHARD H. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., 
Professor of Radiology, School of 
Medicine, University of Pa., spoke 
recently before the annual meeting 
of the Association of Medical Direc- 
tors on “Human Radiation as a 
Health Problem.” The following are 
some excerpts from his speech. 

Many of the radiation problems 
which seem complex or even mysteri- 
ous can be more readily understood 
if the variables in radiation dosage 
are appreciated. These have to do 
not only with quantity of radiation 
that is absorbed, but also its distri- 
bution, the type of radiation em- 
ployed, and the time over which the 
radiation is administered and that 
has elapsed afterwards. It is fur- 
thermore necessary to consider 
these separate factors in relationship 
to the part of the body and the ex- 
tent of the body involved, as well as 
the special tissues included in the 
radiation pattern. Separate atten- 
tion is given to genetic radiation. 

Since the medical and dental use 
of x-rays is responsible for the larg- 
est proportion of the man-made radi- 
ation which human beings receive, 
they deserve special attention. In 
doing so, clear distinctions are neces- 
ary between radiations used for 
diagnostic or therapeutic purposes 
in the sick and those which are em- 
ployed for surveys in presumably 
well people. The latter must be 
studied from the standpoint of the 
yield of positive or significant nega- 
tive findings and the effectiveness of 
action that is taken on the basis of 
this yield. 

Although accurate figures are not 
available for the precise radiation 
exposure of our population, reasona- 
ble estimates can be made which 
should also be studied in the light 
of trends in the increasing use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
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poses and of the effectiveness of 
medical and dental diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures, These trends 
are being influenced by the needs in 
each of these fields, the notable ad- 
vances which are being made in 
protective measures and in reducing 
radiation exposure, and also by 
public and scientific reaction to both 
good and bad propaganda. 

Before it is possible to weigh the 
radiation risk versus the good to be 
derived from them in individual 
situations, as well as in population 
trends, it is necessary to consider 
some of the radio-biological factors 
which have to do with the cause and 
effect of radiation action on living 
tissue. Much of our knowledge in 
this field is incomplete and reasona- 
ble extrapolations of _ scientific 
knowledge are necessary in order to 
form any considered opinion. The 
uncertain nature of many of these 
assumptions must, however, be fully 
realized, particularly in the con- 
sideration of thresholds, recovery, 
and of the differences between 
somatic and genetic responses, The 
weighing of risks also calls for ap- 
preciation of the relative extent of 
these hazards in comparison with 
many others in daily life and of the 
natural backgrounds of radiation to 
which we are all exposed. 

The best of modern scientific 
opinion has been readily available 
for many years, in relation to radia- 
tion control, in the form of scientific 
recommendations and reports. Legis- 
lative and regulatory actions taken 
by the various governmental bodies, 
local, state and national, as well as 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
are based on these recommendations, 
but there are basic difficulties in try- 
ing to express them in legal lan- 
guage. The final and most effective 
control must rely on the educated 
opinion of the individual users. 

Quite similar difficulties to those 
encountered in legislation are ex- 
perienced in trying to adapt radia- 
tion hazards to insurance and legal 
liability problems. In health and 
accident insurance, it is most often 
difficult or impossible to relate a 
specific radiation exposure to sub- 
sequent illness. In life insurance, 
it does not seem possible at this 
time to assign definitive life shorten- 
ing values to individuals. In work- 
man’s compensation, the unusual 
acute accident may be insurable 


(Continued on the next page) 








MODERN 
AS A 
Mo! - Le te Modern . . . complete 


motivating . . . describes 

Union Mutual's personal 
insurance sales kit. It's mobile, too, in the hands of men who 
are on the move. Included are all forms of life insurance plus 
a new high-minimum policy, retirement income, annuities, 
endowments, Non-Can sickness and accident, hospitalization 
and major medical. We also underwrite all popular types ol 
group insurance, 
But you don’t sell men with coverages alone. Awareness ol 
need is what motivates prospects and we help ow field men 
create this awareness with proven point-of-sale material. 
Powerlul and complete, our sales kit catalyzes many sales. 
With it, our men carry confidence ... confidence that they 
can offer their prospects and clients the best coverage at a 
competitive premium. 
Our sales kit is another way we build better men. We build 
their stature in the community, and as this increases, so does 
their income. The result—a leader who is a credit to both 
himself and the Union Mutual. 


UNIOPr VW TUAL 


America’s 8th Oldest Life Insurance C ompany 


Rolland EF. Irish, President John R. Carnochan, Executive Vice President 


Lo SICKNESS & ACCIDENT GROUP 





Radiation Exposure—Continued 


on a rational basis, but in addition 
to the problems of delayed action, 
it seems improbable that the indivi- 
dual contribution of multiple em- 
ployment sources of chronic ex- 
posure can be analyzed, Physicians 
and dentists malpractice insurance 
is reflecting a trend in legal liability 
which seems entirely out of relation 
to the general improvement in radia- 


tion protection and usage trends. 


A strong and well developed per- 
spective, enlightened by common 
sense is needed to counteract the 
excesses of sensationalism and yet 
to give full and due attention to the 
improvement in radiation protection 
and a reduction in radiation hazards, 
There is no reason at this time to 
believe that we are seriously en- 
dangering the future of the race, add- 
ing significantly to the major hazards 
of our population, or being com- 
placent concerning individual radia- 
tion exposures. 





Crown Life of Canada 
modernizes Non-Medical Insurance 


and introduces these revised limits for 
Males and both Single and Married Females 





0-9 
10-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 





NON-MEDICAL LIMIT 





$10,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,000 








Yes ... Crown writes non-medically on all forms 
of life insurance... including Term and Term Riders. 


And all brokers or surplus producers write 


non-medically for Crown... 


no special qualifications . 


. » no double standards. 


When you write life... write Crown! 


TO: BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPT., 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


When it’s new 
in town 

... it comes 
from 


CROWN 


120 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me your brokers life kit. 


LIFE SALES AID 


A NEW SALES AID, made of lustrous 
high-impact plastic, designed espe- 
cially for the life insurance field, has 
been developed by the VivAid Com- 
pany. 

Small enough to fit into any un- 
derwriter’s brief case or coat pocket, 
VivAid’s new sales device presents 
a dramatic sales story in both sight 
and sound. It uniquely portrays what 
happens when the head of the family 
is removed and adequate insurance 
protection has not been provided. 
The family tragically and literally 
falls apart, much to the potential 
client’s surprise. 

This is vividly contrasted with the 
quiet and peaceful results that follow 
when the head of the family is re- 
moved and has provided adequate 
insurance protection, The family 
stays together—because of the secur- 
ity resulting from adequate insur- 
ance, 

This attractive unit, developed by 
VivAid, features a family illustrated 
with portrait-type photos in natural 
color and is supplied with full in- 
structions and suggested sales pres- 
entations. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT RADIO 
BROADCAST 


THe Mutuat or New YorkK says 
it is the first New York insurance 
company to use a_ closed-circuit 
radio broadcast as part of a sales- 
booster program. The 1360-mile 
private hook-up was used _ by 
MONY’s vice-president for sales, 
Stanton G. Hale, to talk simultane- 
ously at the annual meeting of the 
firm’s managers and top 
executives, in New Orleans, and to 
the home office back in New York. 


agency 
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Through 


The 
Family 


Provide an answer to every family’s life insurance 
Pian , paige i 
needs with The Employers’ Life Family Plan. 
One policy protects the entire family . . . one plan 
gives every client the sound protection he needs and wants for his family. 


Your client selects permanent life insurance with cash reserve values, in units of 
$5,000. He may select up to three units. The Family Plan also insures his wife and 


all children in amounts determined by his total protection. 


Accidental death benefits . . . generous conversion options . . . liberal premium 
waiver benefits . . . these and other outstanding features make the Family Plan 


ideal for every family. 


For complete details, ask for our new sales aid by contacting the Life 


Manager in your city or writing to our home office at the address below. 


C 


7m loyers 
O 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
ONE OF THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


* 





KEEP YOUR VOLUME UP WITH THESE 


FLITCRAFT INCOME BOOSTERS 


—they're ready for immediate delivery! 





FLITCRAFT PUBLICATIONS 


Group your orders and save—by 
ordering through your home of- 
fice, if your company groups 
orders. 


The 1960 COMPEND gives you the most 
complete display of policy rates and data 
available. The very latest facts and figures 

. in easiest-to-read form ... as well as 
new, extra-saleable special policies. 


You have everything new . . . and every- 
thing standard, too. All the answers in one 
pocket-size book. 


Here’s proof . . . black-and-white, uncon- 
testable, convincing proof... of what you 
can offer to your clients that no one else 
can. Ready to be pulled out and shown to 
your client at the psychological moment! 


Covering all those companies writing 98% 
of all life insurance, it gives you all the 
facts shown at the right. 


PRICES: 
1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more—$4.50 ea. (10% dis- 
count). 


Rates, current dividends, and 
histories. 


Cash, paid-up, and extended 
insurance values. 


Life income settlement options. 


Business figures, separately, 
for ordinary, group, indus- 
trial annuities, group an- 
nuities, and totals. 


Policy analyses. 
Rates and values for Juveniles. 


Industrial and annuity pre- 
miums. 


Savings-bank life insurance. 
Social Security information. 


National Service Life Insur- 
ance. 


Basic Tables for interest and 
installment figures, paid-up 
insurance, cash values, etc. 


Pet ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


The 1960 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS ... 
delivers the biggest commissions and surest 
long-term business possible. Why? Because 
programming almost always reveals a need 
for more insurance. And you can plan your 
client’s coverage to take care of every con- 
tingency. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS .. . the only 
work complete on the subject of optional 
modes of settlements is more valuable than 
ever. Revisions show widespread changes 
in practices. They’re the surest induce- 
ments to increased coverage. 


PRICES: 

1 or 2 coples—$8.00 e<.; 3, 4 or 5 coples—$7.60 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more coples—$7.20 ea. 
{15% discount). 


All the settlement options on 
every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading life 
insurance companies in the 
U.S. and Canada. . . com- 
panies writing 95% of all 
business. 


More information than you'll 
find in the policies them- 
selves .. . more than you'll 
find in the rate books. 


Comparable and convenient 
data for all companies .. . 


Option data for a large pro- 
portion of insurance in force 
in Canada. 


Practical methods of using 
options in partnerships and 
corporation insurance. 


INCORPORATED 
Otherwise—order direct from FLITCRAFT 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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S. ALEXANDER BELL, Partner 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


URING THE LAST SEVERAL years, 
ee have made comprehensive 
studies of the underwriting experi- 
ence of the four principal indepen- 
dent direct automobile writers, The 
last two studies were published in 
Best's Insurance News. Because of 
the continued interest in the growth 
and development of these direct 
writers in the automobile insurance 
field, we have extended this study 
to cover the five-year period 1955 
through 1959 inclusive. 


Companies Included 


The annual statements of the fol- 

lowing companies were included in 
these studies : 
Allstate Insurance Company, Skokie, 
Illinois and subsidiary, Allstate Fire 
Insurance Company, Farmers Insur- 
ance Exchange, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Nationwide Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus, Ohio and 
subsidiary, Nationwide Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Allstate Fire Insurance Company 
and Nationwide Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company were included in the 


For June, 1960 


dent’s 


experience 


1958 and 1959 figures only. Because 
of inter-company reinsurance trans- 
actions between these two companies 
and their parent companies involving 
physical damage automobile insur- 
ance, it was necessary to include 
them in the following analysis to 
present a complete picture of auto- 
mobile operations. Both of these 
companies also write general fire in- 
surance, Nationwide Mutual Insur- 
ance Company also writes a compar- 
atively small amount of casualty in- 
surance other than automobile. The 
inclusion of lines other than automo- 
bile in the total combined picture 
presented in the following analysis, 
however, does not materially affect 
either the totals or the ratios. On 
the other hand, separation of under- 
writing operations in lines other than 
automobile from published reports 
only and without access to company 
records is impossible without a great 
deal of estimating which may have 
a greater effect on the ratios than 
the inclusion of the subsidiary com- 
panies. 

These companies write automobile 
insurance at a net rate except in those 
states where statutory provisions re- 
quire them to write at a gross rate. 
In the latter states they pay policy- 
holders’ dividends to bring the rates 
into line with their general rate level. 
Therefore, in the following analysis 


of the underwriting operations of 
these companies, we have shown the 
premiums written and earned net 
after policyholders’ dividends. 


Average Deviation 


In response to our request, each of 
these six companies furnished us 
with its average “deviation” from 
manual rates. On the basis of these 
“deviations” we recalculated the 
amount of written and earned pre- 
miums which would have been 
charged by these companies had they 
written their business at manual 
rates: we then applied against such 
adjusted premiums their actual losses 
and expenses incurred, In this man- 
ner we have restated their combined 
underwriting exhibit in such a man- 
ner as to be capable of comparison 
with the breakdown of the premium 
dollar on which manual rates are 
based. 


Summary of Calculations 


A summary of these calculations 
which shows a comparison of the 
actual results of the combined under- 
writing operations of these com- 
panies for the years 1955 through 
1959 and a pro-forma comparison of 
the combined results adjusted to 
manual rates follow : 

(Continued on the next page) 





Independents’ Experience—Cont'd 


COMBINED ACTUAL UNDERWRITING OPERATIONS 


Combined Actual Underwriting Operations 


Year ended December 31 

1959 1958 1957 
Net premiums written incl 
policy and memb. fees, 
less dividends to 
policyholders $1,198,602,019 1,049,256,890 848,646,096 750,051,25 676,708,704 
Premiums earned incl. 
policy and memb 
fees, less dividends 
to policyholders 1,140,977 ,608 992,605,899 815,177,795 716,986,084 648,515,845 
Losses and expenses incurred: 
Losses 643,094,726 566,806,173 479,984,536 436,906,853 350,926,858 
Loss expenses 149,583,975 142,562,546 127,993,231 104,606,704 92,280,147 
Underwriting expenses 301,254,077 259,906,753 216,447,604 194,631,898 179,634,966 


Total losses and 

expenses incurred 1,093,932,778 969,275,472 824,425,371 736,145,455 622,841,971 
Net underwriting 

income (loss) 47 044,830 23,330,427 (9,247,576) (19,159,371) 


Breakdown of Premium Dollar 
Ratios to premiums earned: 


Losses incurred 58.88 60.94 
Loss expenses incurred 15.70 14.59 
Ratios to premiums written: 

Underwriting expenses 

incurred ~%, b : 25.51 25.95 
Total losses and 

expenses incurred 100.09 101.48 
Net underwriting 

income (loss) 5.40 3: (.09) (1.48) 


Pro-forniaa Combined Underwriting Operations 
Adjusted to Manual Rates 


Year ended December 31 
1958 1957 1956 1955 
Premiums written at 
manual rates $1,498,252! 1,311,571,113 1,060,807 620 937,564,071 845,885,880 
Premiums earned at 
manual rates 1,426,222,010 1,240,757 ,374 1,018,972 243 896,232,605 810,644,806 
Losses and expenses 
incurred: 
Losses 643,094,726 566,806,173 479 984 536 436,906,853 350,926,858 
Loss expenses 149,583,975 142,562,546 127,993,231 104,606,704 92,280,147 
Underwriting 
expenses 301,254,077 259,906,753 216,447,604 194,631,898 179,634,966 
Total losses and 
expenses incurred ,093,932,778 969,275,472 824,425,371 736,145,455 622,841,971 
Net underwriting income $ 332,289,232 271,481,902 194,546,872 160,087,150 187,802,835 


Breakdown of Premium Dollar 
Ratios to premiums earned: 


Losses incurred 45.09% 47.10 
Loss expenses incurred 10.49 12.56 


Ratios to premiums written: 

Underwriting expenses 

incurred 20.11 19.82 20.40 20.76 21.24 
Total losses and 

expenses incurred 75.69 76.99 80.06 81.18 75.91 
Net underwriting income 24.31 23.01 19.94 18.82 24.09 


The breakdown of the premium dollar used in the calculation of manual rates is approximately as follows : 


Prior to 
1959 1959 
Losses and loss expenses 60.00% 65.00 
Underwriting expenses 37.50 32.50 
Underwriting profit and contingencies 2.50 2.50 


Total 100.00% 100.00 
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On the basis of this breakdown we_ the five years under comparison, 
have calculated the savings effected both from selection of risks and from 
by these companies during each of savings in operating expenses, and 


the amount of savings passed on to 
their policyholders. These calcula- 
tions follow: 


ended December 31 


Premiums earned at 
manual rates 


Actual premiums 
earned 

Total savings to 
policyholders 


Manual rate provision 
for losses and 
loss expenses 


Actual losses and 
loss expenses 
incurred 


Savings (loss) on 
risk selection 


Manual rate provision 
for underwriting 
expenses 

Actual underwriting 
expenses incurred 
Savings on under- 
writing expenses 


Actual net income 
(loss) from 
underwriting 

Manual rate provision 
for underwriting 
income, 2! A% of 
premiums earned 


Savings retained or 
(deficiency) absorbed 


by companies 


Savings effected : 
Through reduction in 
expenses 

Through selection 

of risks 

Total savings effected 
Less savings retained 
or plus (deficiency ) 
absorbed 


Savings to policyholders 


1959 


$1,426 
1,140,977 ,608 


285,244,402 


927,044,307 


792,678,701 


134,365,606 


463,522,153 
301,254,077 


162,268,076 


47 044,830 


11,389,280 


1959 


$162,268,076 
134,365,606 


296,633,682 


11,389,280 
$285,244,402 


Ratios to premiums earned 


at manual rates: 
Savings effected : 
Through reduction 
in expenses 

Through selection 

of risks 

Total savings effected 
Less savings retained 
or plus (deficiency ) 
absorbed 


Savings to policyholders 


For June, 1960 


8 
20.0% 


1958 


1,240,757 374 
992,605,899 


248,151,475 


744,454,424 


709,368,719 


35,085,705 


465,284,015 
259,906,753 


205,377,262 


23,330,427 


31,018,935 


(7,688,508 ) 


Recapitulation 


1958 


205,377,262 


35,085,705 
240,462,967 


(7,688,508 ) 


248,151,475 


1957 


1,018,972,243 


815,177,79 


203,794,448 


611,383,346 


607,977,767 


3,405,579 


382,114,591 


216,447,604 


165,666 »,.987 


(9,247,576) 


25,474,306 


(34,721,882) 


Year ended December 31 


1957 


165,666,987 


3,405,579 


169, 172,566 


(34,721,882) 


203,794,448 


1956 


896,232,605 
7 16,986,084 


179,246,521 


537,739,563 


541,513,557 


(3,773,994) 


336,087,227 
194,631,898 


141,455,329 


(19,159,371) 


22,405,815 


(41,565,186) 


(3,773,994) 
137,681,335 


(41,565,186) 
179,246,521 


15.8 


(.4) 
15.4 


(4.6) 
20.0 


1955 


810,644,806 
648,515,845 


162,128,961 


486,386,884 


443.207.005 


43,179,879 


303,991,802 


179,634,966 


124,356,836 


25,673,874 


20,266,120 


5,407,754 


1955 


124,356,836 


43,179,879 


167,536,715 


5,407,754 
162,128,961 


20.0 
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Independents’ Experience—Cont'd 


As of the end of 1957, we estimated 
that these four direct writers were 
writing between 25% and 30% of 
the total private passenger automo- 
bile insurance written in the United 
States. During the year 1959 they 
have increased their volume by 14% 
This is a rate of increase greater than 
the increase in the total amount of 
private passenger automobile insur- 
ance estimated at 9% and would in- 
dicate a further the 
number of private passenger vehicles 
insured by these four companies in 
comparision with all other carriers 
writing this type of insurance. It 
would appear reasonable to estimate 
that their share of private passen- 
ger automobile insurance at the end 
of 1959 was at least 30% 

During the year 1959 these com- 
panies continued to write their busi- 
ness at a “deviation” from manual 
rates of approximately 20%. This 
“deviation” was the same through 
the entire five-year period under re- 
view. These companies were able to 
deviate, first, because of the reduc- 
tion in operating overhead, princi- 
pally in acquisition expenses, and, 
second, because of the selection of 
risks to minimize the hazard. The 
total annual saving ranged from ap- 
proximately $167,000,000 in 1955 to 
$296,000,000 in 1959. 

Reference to the preceding analy- 
sis of savings effected will show that 
the savings effected through reduc- 
tion of expenses during the first four 
years of the five-year period varied 
very little and averaged approxi- 
mately 16% of the manual premium. 
The balance of the “deviation” was 
made good through selection of risks 
(lower loss ratio) except during the 
years 1956 and 1957 when an un- 
derwriting loss was made good out 
of surplus funds. In 1959 manual 
rates were revised on the basis of 
lower expense provisions. As a re- 
sult only 11.4% of the “deviation” 
was made good through savings in 
expenses; the balance was made 
good through selection of risks. 

The effect of the general manual 
rate increases made during the years 
1957 and 1958 is clearly revealed 
by the foregoing analysis. While the 
manual rate companies benefited to 
a considerable extent from these 
manual rate increases, the real bene- 
ficiaries were obviously the direct 
writers, During those years of the 


expansion in 


five-year period under review when 
manual rates were clearly inadequate 
to cover the cost of indemnities and 
operating expenses of the manual 
rate companies, the direct writers 
could not make good their average 
“deviation” and had to absorb sub- 
stantial deficiencies out of their in- 
vestment earnings and surplus funds. 
The increases in manual rates ef- 
fected in 1957 and 1958 (whose full 
impact did not become apparent un- 
til 1959) have enabled the direct 
writers not only to make good their 
“deviation” but to make large under- 
writing profits. 

It is also clearly apparent from 
the foregoing comparisons that the 
reduction in the expense provisions 
in the manual rates during the year 
1959 did not place the manual rate 
companies in any better competitive 
position vis-a-vis the direct writers. 
The general increase in rates en- 
abled the direct writers to continue 
the same average “deviation” and 
thereby to retain first choice of selec- 
tion in the automobile insurance 
market. By offering the insuring 
public the lowest net rate they are 
able to select their policyholders out 
of the widest group of motorists, 
among them the lowest average cost 
groups, which after that are no 
longer available to the manual rate 
companies, It is clear, therefore, that 
regardless of the reduction in the 
expense provisions in the manual 
rates unless the total manual pre- 
mium is reduced to the level of the 
direct writer premiums, this group of 
companies will always have the 
ability to continue selecting from the 
entire automobile field the preferred 
risks, leaving to the manual rate 
companies the choice of risk from the 
remainder of the automobile insur- 
ance market, During the year 1959 
this clearly gave these four direct 
writers an advantage of 9.4% 
measured in terms of loss ratio, or 
almost one half of their entire “devi- 
ation.” 


ASSIGNED RISKS 


COMMISSIONER SEARS of Maryland 
has promulgated a regulation mak- 
ing it illegal for an insurance broker, 
agent or solicitor to charge a fee or 
service charge for assisting insureds 
in the preparation of their applica- 
tions for coverage in that state’s 
automobile assigned risk plan. 
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reaction 


Combined’s 
NEW 


LIFETIME 
Disability 
Income 
Contract 


most anyone can afford 


The way our new Lifetime 
* Disability Income Contract is 
taking hold, we’ll soon be adding 
more names of general agents 
to Combined’s big roster of sales 
champions. (It’s an ideal com- 
panion to Combined’s blue-chip 
Business and Professional Personal 
Income Lifetime Contract, sold on 
a Guaranteed Renewable basis.) 


The beauty of this new LDIC is its 
flexibility. You can adapt it to most 
anyone’s needs, sell it to most any- 
one who has a reasonable income, 
whether he has A & H or not. 


With Combined’s new Lifetime Dis- 
ability Income Contract in your port- 
folio, you’re off to greatness, backed 
by the tremendous resources and 
merchandising know-how of the 
Combined Group of Companies, 
whose business is A& H—only A&H. 


After you check the reaction on the 
next page, write to the Disability 
Division, Combined Insurance 
Company of America, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, for complete information. 
We'll wager your reaction will be 
electric when you get full details 
and consider your potential. 
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“NEW Lifetime Disability Income most 
anyone can afford? Sounds good! Can I write 
it as a surplus line, or is this a full-time 
sell? How about elimination periods?” 


7 PLANS you say... Lifetime Accident- 
Lifetime Sickness, PLUS Lifetime Accident- 
Two Year Sickness, and, Five Year Accident- 
One Year Sickness... ALL with flexible elim- 
ination periods! Beats anything I’ve heard!” 


——, 





A New Book by 
Napoleon Hill 


ow mich 
wn ond OF 
ot 


ont W. Clement SOT Why Settle For Less 
Than Success? 
A visit to your bookstore to buy 
the amazing new book “Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude”’ 
can be one of the most rewarding 
acts of your life. Written by suc- 
cessful men, for men and women 
who want to be successful. By all 
means, get your copy now. 


“STH DAY, 30, 60 or 90 days on either 


Accident or Sickness? Man, that’s great! 
All the flexibility I need. Tell me, is this 
contract written only on the lifetime plan?” 


Y, 


“THIS is IT! You’ve got the dream policy 


I’ve been looking for. How do I qualify to sell 
it? And thanks for telling me about it. I’ve 
been wanting to get aboard that fast-moving 
Combined bandwagon for a long time.” 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 


Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance C y of M husetts, Bost 


| 


First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
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obituaries 


Montgomery: Victor Montgomery, Sr. a 
founder, long-time president and chait 
man of the board of the Pacific Employers 
Group of insurance companies, died May 
2nd at the age of 68 following an ex- 
tended illness. Mr. Montgomery started 
his career in the insurance industry im 
mediately after college when he became 
assistant actuary of the California state 
insurance department in 1916. He was 
named actuary in 1917, serving until 
1921 when he assumed additional duties 
as deputy insurance commissioner. In 
1923, Mr. Montgomery helped found the 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company, 
California’s first capital stock participat 
ing workmen’s compensation carrier. He 
guided Pacific Employers from a small 
California company to one of the na 
tion's leading groups of casualty insur 
ance companies. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Mont 
gomery was chairman of the board of 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Merit- 
plan Insurance Co., Allied Compensation 
Insurance Co., California Union Insur 
ance Co., California Food Industry In 
surance Co., the Victor Montgomery Gen 
eral Agency, Montgomery & Collins, Inc., 
and Pacific General Agency, Inc. of Seat 
tle. He was one of the leaders in the 
development of the California Rate Regu 
latory Law and was also founder presi 
dent of the Western Insurance Informa 
tion Service, Inc., and a Fellow in the 
Casualty Actuarial Society of America. 


Perry: Walter G. Perry, co founder and 
honorary chairman of the Peerless In- 
surance Company, Keene, died April 7th 
at the age of 85. For many years Mr. 
Perry represented the Fidelity and De 
posit Company of Baltimore, and also 
owned and operated the T. L. Jett In- 
surance Agency in New York City. He 
served as president of the Peerless In 
surance from 1901 to 1946, later becom 
ing chairman of the board until 1955. 
Since that time he had served as honorary 
chairman. Mr. Perry was also incor 
porator and director of the National 
Grange Insurance Company of Keene. 


Hesse: Roy A. Hesse, executive vice 
president and a director of Bituminous 
Casualty Corporation, Rock Island, died 
April 26th after having undergone major 
surgery. He was 57. Mr. Hesse entered the 
insurance field in St. Louis where he 
engaged in agency work until 1936, when 
he became manager of the Bituminous 
branch at St. Louis. In 1941 he went to 
the Rock Island home office of Bitum- 
inous aS manager of underwriting. He 
was named executive vice president of 
the Bituminous Casualty Corporation and 
of its subsidiary, Bituminous Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, in 1951 
He was a member of the board of 
governors of the Assigned Risk Pool, a 
charter member of the Underwriting Man- 
agers Council of Independent Insurors 
and had been active in various commit- 
tees of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce having to do with insurance 
matters. He was also a director of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois and of 
the Rock Island Chamber of Commerce. 


Boden: George J. Boden, executive vice 
president of the Old Republic Group, 
Inc., Greensburg, died March 12th at the 
age of 50 following a brief illness. Mr. 
Boden was associated with Chubb & Son 
as manager of the bank automobile fi- 
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nance division before joining the Old 
Republic Companies. He served as Re- 
gional Manager for the Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago and headed 
the division of consumer credit coverages 
for Old Republic Insurance Company, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in New York. He was rec- 
ognized as an authority on consumer 
credit and insurance as related to con- 
sumer credit. A bank manual which he 
drafted on automobile financing opera- 
tions is still used by many of the nation’s 
leading banks. He participated as a fea- 
tured panelist at many meetings of the 
Massachusetts and New Jersey Banking 
Associations. 

A charter member of the Notre Dame 
Club of New York, he served as chair- 
man of many of its activities. Mr. Boden 
was particularly interested in the Scholar- 
ship Fund for Sons of Notre Dame 
Alumni. Other club memberships in- 
cluded the Banker’s Club of New York 
and South Shore Club of Freeport, New 
York. He served in the United States 
Army during 1942-45. 


Nilson: Dr. Siegfried J. Nilson, medical 
director emeritus of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group insurance companies, died 
April 25th following a short illness. He 
was 76 years old. 

Doctor Nilson became associated with 
America Fore in 1912 as a medical ad- 
visor. He was appointed medical director 
in 1918 and in 1952 was appointed a vice 
president of the America Fore insurance 
companies. He developed the group's 
medical department before being named 
medical director emeritus in 1957. A 
pioneer in the development and estab- 
lishment of medical departments in Amer- 
ican industry, Doctor Nilson founded 
America Fore’s Laboratory of Industrial 
Hygiene and Toxicology which has been 
valuable in the detection and elimination 
of toxic and hazardous products and 
processes in industry. 

He was a fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and an elected 
member of the Industrial Welfare Society 
of London. He was a member of the 
American Medical Association, New York 
State and County medical societies, Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He was the author of many 
articles and papers on medical and health 
topics. 


Gracey: Burton B. Gracey, vice president 
and secretary of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company died suddenly May 4th at 
his office. He was 69. Before joining 
Hartford Fire, Mr. Gracey was manager 
of the Hartford office of the former Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau. Previ- 
ously he had served with the Aetna In- 
surance Company where he held various 
positions in the field and at the home 
office in Hartford. He also had _ been 
vice president and treasurer of a Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. insurance agency. Mr. Gracey 
became associated with Tiartford Fire in 
1936; was elecied assistant secretary in 
1940; secretary in 1944; assistant vice 
president in 1950 and vice president and 
secretary in 1953. He served as home 
office executive in charge of the com- 
pany’s business in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Southern New Jersey and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Gracey was a past president of the 
Loss Executives Association, a member 
of the Committee on Adjustments and 


other committees of the National Bureau 
of Fire Underwriters and a member of 
the New England Loss Executives As- 
sociation. He also was a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Insurance 
Rating Bureau of Washington, D. C. and 
the Maryland Fire Underwriters Rating 
Bureau. He was a member of Lafayette 
Lodge, AF & AM, the Odd Fellows, West 
Hartford Fish and Game Club and the 
Limestone Trout Club. During War | 
he served with the U. S. Navy for two 
years and was released as an Ensign. 


Hall; Vernon Hall, retired vice president 
of the America Fore Insurance Companies, 
died suddenly May $ at the age of 77. 
Mr. Hall joined The Continental Insur- 
ance Company in 1909 as an inspector in 
the Southeastern department at Atlanta. 
He was named a special agent for The 
Continental in 1911 and in 1921 was 
called to the home office as general ad 
juster. He was appointed a_ secretary 
of the America Fore fire companies in 
1924 and a vice president in 1932. In 
1949 he was also appointed a vice presi- 
dent of The Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. At the time of his 
retirement in 1953 Mr. Hall was in charge 
of fire losses countrywide at the home 
office in New York City. 

During his career Mr. Hall was a di 
rector of Underwriters Salvage Company 
of New York and a president of the loss 
Executives Conference. He was a past 
chairman of the advisory committee and 
conference committee, General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, and the loss committee of 
the Railroad Insurance Association: and 
a member of many committees of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York Board of _ Fire 
Underwriters and the Stock Company 
Association. 


O'Brien: Joseph F. O’Brien, a secretary 
of the American Foreign Insurance As 
sociation, died May 4th at the age of 61. 
After starting his business career in bank 
ing Mr. O'Brien became associated with 
AFIA in China in 1921 as chief accountant 
of the Shanghai branch. In 1923 he was 
assigned to the New York head office 
where he advanced in 1949 to chief ac- 
countant and controller. Since 1951 Mr. 
O’Brien had directed the world-wide pet 
sonnel affairs of AFIA and in 1953 he was 
elected a secretary of the Association. 
During his career he served in several of 
the countries in which AFIA_ operates 
through its member companies. 
Mr. O’Brien was a member of the AFIA 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Legion and the Knights of 
Columbus. During World War I he served 
with the Medical Corps in France. 


McAuliffe: William J. McAuliffe, special 


agent for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, died suddenly May 5th 
while attending a meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Reaid of Fire Prevention Regu- 
lations. He was 58 years old. Mr. Mc- 
Auliffe had been a special agent for the 
National Board for the past thirty-one 
years, working in Eastern Massachusetts 
and the State of Rhode Island. He had 
been a member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Fire Prevention Regulations for 
the past fourteen years. He was also 
secretary of the board. 


Trewartha: W. D. Trewartha, vice presi- 
dent and San Francisco. district manager 
of General Appraisal Company died May 
3rd following a short illness. 
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THE BALANCED PLAN 
HIGHER GEARED TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 





COMMISSIONS 


A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standard- 
ized and still properly serve the needs 
of every Financial Institution. Rather, 
it must be carefully surveyed and bal- 
anced to meet individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, 
specialists in the field of Consumer 
Credit Insurance, has pioneered in the 
creation of simple insurance packages 
constructed to fit the dimensions of the 
particular Financial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 
Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the 
financing of automobiles, mobile homes 
and small boats, and our program 
includes all of the protective coverages RATIOS 
so necessary to sound lending practices 
— Errors and Omissions, Single Interest 


and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. wits 
; P Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
Our varied programs, each of which pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


is supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed THE 
and acclaimed by Lenders throughout A © Plan 
the United States and Canada. meric anh 
CORPORATION 


The World's Largest Management Corporation 
AMERICAN Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 





IF | WERE KING 


EUGENE F. GALLAGHER 
Standard Accident 
Chicago, Ill. 


").. HE l were king 

You should have the sun and moon 
to wear 

If | were king.” 


T MAY BE reasonably questioned 
| Pas possible place these words, 
attributed to Francois Villon, could 
have in what is purported to be a 
paper upon insurance. Jf / Were 
King is a romantic novel written 
about 1901 largely dealing with the 
life of Francois Villon. As a prank, 
Louis XI, king of France, made Vil- 
lon for a short time Grand Constable 
and Chief of the King’s Army. Thus, 
one who was ready to criticize the 
administration and the ruler under 
which he lived suddenly found him- 


With the power to change 
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self in a position of power—found 
himself able to do within reason 
whatever he felt would remedy the 
apparent injustice and oppression 
existing under the French monarch. 

I must confess that I, seeing, at 
times, what seemed to be colossal 
mistakes and blunders in the conduct 
of our business, have wished that 
I might have the power to change 
things—to direct policy. Even as 
Francois Villon, I have wished 
sometimes that I were king. 

We have just closed a decade 
which, insofar as our business is 
concerned, will go down in history 
as the “Frustrating Fifties.” During 
these ten years there must have 
been many times when you in the 
industry wished you might have had 
the power to do things differently. 
Undoubtedly you were critical—you 
wondered why certain steps were 
being taken and, perhaps, you even 
had doubts as to the intelligence of 
some of the top management of our 
business. It is easy to sit on the 
side line and find fault. We feel 
that we could do so much better— 
if only we were king. 

Of course management did make 
its share of mistakes during the 
decade just passed. It seemed al- 
most as though the business was 
determined, come what may, to 
keep from showing an underwriting 
profit and if that was our goal we 
were eminently successful. And 
that is to be regretted because re- 
gardless of the admirable role we 
played in providing peace of mind 
for our insureds and in spite of the 
fact that we are euphemistically 


referred to as the “handmaid of 
commerce” we are not intentionally 
an eleemosynary institution. The 
real reason we exist is in the hope 
of realizing some profit from under- 
writing. That is why stockholders 
invest in insurance stocks, not 
merely to get dividends from the in- 
vestment segment of our business 
which they could, with less risk, 
realize by investment in other stocks 
and securities direct. 


Interesting and Significant 


3ut the frustrating fifties were 
most interesting and significant. An 
outstanding development was the ad- 
vent of multiple line underwriting. 
We introduced the homeowners and 
the comprehensive dwelling policy, 
which constituted wide departures 
from previous concepts in that they 
included not only broad direct cover- 
age but also third party liability. We 
had a lot of fun with the early con- 
tracts. We actually wound up with 
an appreciable amount of almost 
“all-risk” coverage for individuals 
whose adverse past experience pre- 
cluded them from securing a per- 
sonal property floater, and we had 
losses. In Chicago on July 12, 1957, 
it began to rain—and after a few 
hours over six inches had fallen 
which broke all records and came 
near to breaking the hearts of over- 
optimistic underwriters. Here, in 
the space of a few hours, we had 
piled up about $12,000,000 in water 
damage losses charged against a new 
contract which had no support in 


(Continued on the next page) 





If | Were King—Continued 
arned premiums. And so, we 
changed the contract to eliminate 
such water damage and charged the 
whole thing off to experience. 

Then we introduced the commer- 
cial property floater and the indus- 
trial property floater. We figured 
that we could take several coverages 
which individually had proved to be 
unprofitable, add them all together 
under one contract, reduce the over- 


INSURANCE (WW) 


TO FIT- THE NEED 





Small merchants like 
the 3-D features of 


BROAD FORM 
STOREKEEPERS 


Burglary & Robbery 


/ Employee dishonesty is just 
as real a threat to the small 
merchant as it is to his bigger 
competitor, but he seldom has 
insurance against such loss until 
he has a chance to buy it as part 
of the coverage in a Broad Form 
Storekeepers Burglary & Robbery 
policy. 


/ Tell him of the eight other 
ways in which this policy guards 
his assets and you have sale pres- 
entation that rings the bell. The 


average small merchant who 
needs a limited amount of many 
kinds of insurance, at a cost he 
can afford, finds that his “Shelby” 
agent offers more nearly com- 
plete protection in this special 
“package.” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
o# SHELBY, OHIO 


/ GOP 
FIRE & CASUALTY 


all premium materially and expect 
to make a profit. Of course the 
theory was all right—and probably 
still is. We thought that under such 
a contract we would secure better 
distribution and selection. Only, in 
the early days it didn’t work that 
way. Actually during the first year 
of the commercial property floater 
about one-half of the offerings re- 
ceived involved risks where the 
burglary exposure and experience 
was so bad that it had previously 
been written in the foreign market. 
Eventually, if we get proper spread, 
we thought, these contracts would 
prove profitable—and well they may. 
But we went so very far in rate re- 
ductions. In some instances all the 
combined perils of fire, extended 
coverage and burglary cost less than 
the premium for burglary coverage 
alone and for a smaller amount. 
That didn’t seem to make too much 
sense and I suppose we thought how 
we would change things if only we 
were king. 


A Generous Program 


Then we came along with the spe- 
cial office contents form. This is a 
most attractive contract, because it 
is practically “‘all-risk’’ protection 
which, of course, includes in addition 
to the basic perils of fire, extended 
coverage, and vandalism also bur- 
glary and theft. And it is cheap. In 
Chicago, for example, a $5,000 bur- 
glary and theft policy costs $141.25. 
But under the office contents form 
we cover burglary and theft (among 
other things) in the amount of $5,- 
000 for additional premium of $7.50. 
Now it would seem to take a lot of 
rationalization to justify the pre- 
mium of $141.25 against a cost of 
only $7.50 for a much broader 
coverage. We could go even further 
under provisions introduced in the 
last decade and write a crime policy 
which would give theft coverage re- 
gardless of the amount at an annual 
charge of $10.00 per premise. Ob- 
viously, one segment of our business 
must be wrong. 

We made it possible to write full 
replacement cost on dwellings and 
provided that under certain circum- 
stances there should be no recogni- 
tion of depreciation. I certainly have 
no fault to find with that insofar as 
building coverage is concerned. 


Maybe it is all right to play the role 
of Aladdin’s magician and to offer 
new for old—but I am afraid we are 
pretty generous when we remember 
that in many jurisdictions wall-to- 
wall carpeting and ranges and re- 
frigerators may be written as part of 
the building. 


Automobile Airocity 


But the most devastating and de- 
plorable situation we faced during 
the past decade was the automobile 
problem. Here we saw the agency- 
stock companies losing more and 
more business year after year to the 
direct writers and specialty compa- 
nies. We saw our loss ratios climb, 
which brought about an increase in 
rate, which drove still more business 
to our competitors, which left us an 
even more adverse selection, which 
produced still higher ratios, 
which indicated still higher rates. 
There was no end to that path. 
While all this was going on, many 
agents throughout the country took 
on representation of specialty com- 
panies which wrote at deviated rates 
and brought to the agent less dollars 
commission, although this did en- 
able him to be a little more competi- 
tive. More and more agents justified 
this expediency in their own think- 
ing and as the situation became 
worse we found that in some states 
bureau. companies through their 
agents were writing less than 10% 
of the personal automobile business. 

There was much of talk and 
learned analysis in an effort to learn 
what was wrong. The obvious an- 
swer that the cost of our product 
was comparatively too high because 
our over-all expenses were too high 

yas probably recognized. We had 
seen plenty of substantiating evi- 
dence in the changing marketing of 
other products and commodities. 
But we really didn’t do anything 
about it. We tried to maintain the 
old way of doing things even though 
we were being left behind. 

This was a decade in which a 
company took some degree of satis- 
faction in reporting that instead of 
losing $20,000,000 in underwriting 
as it did in 1958 it lost only $13,- 
000,000 in 1959. This was a decade 
in which a number of companies 
found that operating income did not, 
in itself, provide sufficient funds 


loss 
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with which to pay dividends. This 
was a decade where we wrote more 
dollar premium in the agency-stock 
companies than in any previous ten 
years, but where we failed to grow 
with the national economy and 
steadily lost our relative share of the 
business. In fact, if the trend which 
prevailed during the past ten years 
were to continue we would find that 
the type of companies to which we 
are dedicated would be writing 
something less than 50% of all fire 
premiums five years from now. 

Well, we have just emerged from 
the “Frustrating Fifties’ and are 
embarking upon a brand new decade. 
And things are going to be better— 
we can be sure of that. In fact, 
there’s not much we can do except 
to improve if we change at all. Of 
course, some of the problems are 
still skulking in the path ahead but 
we are getting closer to their solu- 
tion. Indeed, the years ahead do 
hold much of promise. There will 
be great economic growth. There 
will be an increase in our gross na- 
tional product, an increase in insur- 
able values, and there will be an 
increase in population. But those 
problems which still confront us 
must be recognized and_ resolved. 
Success in the years ahead cannot be 
attained with apathy and irresolu- 
tion. It should be of interest to con- 
sider some of these problems that 
still face us and to decide how you 
would meet them if you had the 
authority and power to direct action. 
Since agents are such an important 
part of the business their ideas are 
of definite value. 


Agents Important 


Surely, anyone who would decide 
how some of our problems should be 
met must have in mind as a primary 
consideration, the interests of the 
local agent. His position is of 
paramount importance in our entire 
scheme of operation. All of the bil- 
lions of dollars in premiums which 
our agency-stock companies write 
have been produced through his ef- 
forts. He represents “insurance” in 
the eyes of the public. He makes 
possible our way of doing business. 

True, it is difficult to define just 
what an agent is, because an agent is 
so many things. An agent may have 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Need 
A Reminder Sometime 


This is particularly true of homeowners. They need to 
be reminded of the continuously increasing value of 
their property. As building costs continue to rise, 
year after year, the cost of replacing a home also 
increases. The years normally add to the value of a 
home’s contents, too. New carpeting one year, per- 
haps a new piano another, or a new set of furniture 
all add up to a measurable increase in the value of a 
home’s contents. 

In order to enjoy the security of complete protec- 
tion the homeowner must be insured to full value. 
There are numerous cases on file where ruinous loss 
was averted by conscientious Agents who sold their 
customers Insurance to Value just in time. 

Anytime is the right time to promote Insurance 
to Value, but the very best time is when delivering 
payment of a claim. Don’t miss this opportunity to 
help your customer protect his investment fully, and 
you'll help yourself to additional commissions. 


RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 Walnut Street ¢ Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Symbol ef American insurance integrity since 1817 
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a large office in the center of a bus- 
tling metropolis, staffed by 
dred employees, 
of clients and millions in 
premiums. An agent may be a sort 
of bewildered individual working 
alone from a desk in his home in a 
small town, wondering if he is sell- 
ing the proper policy and hoping, 
haplessly, that an experienced field 
man will call and help him. An agent 
may be essentially 


a hun- 
serving thousands 
writing 


a salesman who 


devotes much of his time to civic ac- 
tivities and politics, utilizing social 
clubs and contacts to further his 
business. An agent may be a real 
estate man or, in a small town, a 
banker or barber who writes insur- 
ance as a side issue. An agent may 
be actively interested in the work 
of his association, or he may not 
even be a member, or aware of how 
his interests are being served by the 
associations. But today, all of these 
are agents—and all of them have 
different ideas, different interests, 
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and different problems. So it is ob- 
vious that in trying to keep the inter- 
ests of our agents in mind we face 
a difficult task. They call them- 
selves “independent” and _ while, 
whether that is true in its intended 
meaning may be questioned, there is 
no doubt that they are independent 
in the way they run their offices, in 
their attitude and in their thinking 
about the many problems of insur- 
ance. Whatever agents may be they 
are certainly not a homogeneous 
group. Changes will not affect all of 
them in the same way. 


The Coming Decade 


One thing we must accomplish in 
the decade we are just entering: We 
must, if our type of company and 
our type of operation is to regain 
the position we have lost and if we 
hope to take advantage of the op- 
portunities which are presented in 
the coming years, effect a reduction 
in our expense of operation. If the 
past ten years have failed to teach 
us that, if we have not learned the 
price we are paying because we have 
indulged in extravagant practices, 
then we are beyond learning. 

Certainly the most serious prob- 
lem which tags along with us as we 
enter this new decade and which 
harassed us during the fifties is the 
automobile situation, not only be- 
cause of itself but because of the 
indirect effect upon our agents and 
our companies when such business 
is lost. We know what happened in 
the last decade. It was anything but 
an encouraging picture. We are now 
starting upon a new ten-year period 
and this is one problem to which we 
must find an answer. What would 
you do? 

Should we reduce our rates? Re- 
member we lost over $200,000,000 
on this class in 1958. Do you think 
our business can introduce many and 
varied plans for recapturing part of 
this vast market without some of 
the smaller companies being mortally 
hurt? Do you think that merit and 
safe driver plans, even with im- 
proved public traffic records avail- 
able, and with a more realistic ap- 
proach than was made previously 
will be an answer or do you think 
history will repeat itself and we will 
find the ultimate net effect of such 
plans will be to reduce further the 
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premium and to increase expense at 
a time when any increase in expense 
is unthinkable? Agents have already 
raised serious objections to the plan 
originally filed in California. 

Regardless of the soundness of the 
merit rating plans do you think we 
can reduce our over-all expense of 
operation, effect some reduction in 
price, and recapture some of our lost 
business and perhaps begin to realize 
some profit under present condi- 
tions? Do you think we can do this 
in the face of large jury awards and 
increasing average claim costs? In 
1958 the total bodily injury and 
property damage reserves estab- 
lished by casualty insurance compa- 
nies amounted to about 2% billion 
dollars. Paying that enormous sum 
to assuage suffering and to repair 
damage might possibly be a rather 
satisfactory accomplishment. But do 
you know what happened to about 
$750,000,000 of that total? Well, 
just about that amount, $750,- 
000,000, was paid to attorneys ; most 
of it to a misguided segment of 
claimants attorneys who, shortsight- 
edly, serve in many cases to exag- 
gerate claims and to build up re- 
covery far beyond the reasonable, 
being actuated by the desire for a 
larger contingent fee. 

Now it is obvious that if juries 
continue to be profligate in spending 
the premium the insurance compa- 
nies have collected from the insur- 
ing public, and if claimants, through 
a few wunconscientious attorneys 
abetted, at times, by unethical physi- 
cians, are prone to magnify the ex- 
tent of injuries and inflate small 
losses into an exorbitant figure, if 
some of our courts continue to be 
unreasonable in their attitude, and 
if the states are going to be lax in 
the enforcement of traffic laws, then 
the cost of insurance will inevitably 
continue to increase. And this in- 
crease will affect all types of com- 
panies—our competitors as well as 
ourselves—until, ultimately, — the 
voice of the public will make itself 
heard above the din and confusion. 


Compensation Concept 


In fact, today, there is a growing 
conviction that protection against 
loss from bodily injury and loss to 
property caused by the operation of 
automobiles is definitely a social 
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problem. There is thought that with 
some 60,000,000 cars being driven 

many of them carelessly—upon 
our streets and highways and with 
any question of actual liability in 
case of accident being oft-times dif- 
ficult to establish, we are approach- 
ing a compensation concept with re- 
spect to automobile insurance. It 
has been pointed out that the intro- 
duction of machinery in our indus- 
try brought about workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance some years ago. 
The universal use of the automobile, 
often by financially irresponsible 
drivers, may well bring about a 


similar situation in the automobile 
field. There has already been dis- 
cussed in California the possibility of 
establishing an automobile accident 
commission to function in much the 
same manner as industrial commis- 
sions do with workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


If you were king what do you 
think you would do about all this? 
Would you sit still and hope things 
in the automobile field will improve 
—as well they may—or would you 
begin to experiment with automo- 
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bile compensation insurance even as 
one of our competitors is doing? 

We said earlier that we are in 
business fundamentally to realize a 
profit. But we do so many foolish 
things to guarantee that we won't. 
We know as a result of extensive 
surveys and reviews that 20% of 
all fire policies are cancelled before 
expiration and that just about one- 
half of those cancelled were written, 
audited, entered, and underwritten 
without producing one cent in pre- 
mium. Flat cancellations and free 
binders may have meant the differ- 
ence between showing a modest 
profit and writing the results in red 
ink. They are enormously expensive 
not only to the companies but to the 
agents as well. 

Now, if you were king—if you 
were running a company—you could 
stop this extravagant practice over 
night simply by insisting upon a 
payment for every policy written 
and for every binder issued. But 
some agents claim they must have 
these privileges. They have not 


time, they say, to get a firm order 
before renewal and from a com- 
petitive standpoint they maintain 
that binding a risk without obliga- 
tion to collect a premium is of vital 
importance. However, may not the 
practice of granting free binders ac- 
tually be a violation of state stat- 
utes? This entire question should 
not be too difficult to answer. If you 
had the authority along with the 
responsibility of showing a_ profit 
from your company’s operation, per- 
haps you would do what seems to 
be obvious—and that is simply to 
prohibit this extravagant practice. 
And all of this raises a question 
as to whether it might not be a good 
thing to require premium payment, 
in whole or in part, as a pre-requisite 
to coverage. Do you think the in- 
creasing merger of life companies 
with fire and casualty companies 
will bring some of the life practices 
into our business? Life companies 
sell their product at a lower dis- 
tribution cost than we in the fire 
and casualty business. Pre-payment 
of premium has been in effect since 
the origin of the life business, is gen- 


erally accepted, and no one gets too 
upset over it. Many of the economy 
automobile insurance plans now re- 
quire payment of premium in ad- 
vance. Would you extend this prac- 
tice to all lines? What would you 
do about it? 

Do you think our operations are 
so vested with public interest that 
we should continue to write an ap- 
preciable amount of business which 
we know will produce a loss even 
though a claim is never presented ? 
We do that, of course, every time 
we write a small premium policy 
where the agent’s commission is not 
sufficient to meet his cost of han- 
dling and where the company’s share 
is less than the processing cost. 
These situations arise principally in 
the dwelling class where small poli- 
cies are written in great number. A 
significant fact in connection with 
this problem is that these same poli- 
cies do produce excessive losses. A 
study made in the Middle West dis- 
closed that dwellings insured for 
$2,500 or less produced an apparent 
loss ratio of 110%. 

Now, if we take 110% loss ratio 
and apply it to a class where indi- 
vidual policies produced premiums 
inadequate to meet the basic cost of 
operation it will be seen that we are 
subsidizing a number of insureds at 
the expense of others. Do you think 
we are obligated, or, indeed, do we 
have any right, to play the role of 
Robin Hood and charge some for 
the expenses we incur in handling 
business of others known to be un- 
profitable ? 


What Should Be Done? 


What do you think should be done 
about this? You could increase the 
minimum premium if the state 
would let you. You could refuse to 
write a dwelling for less than, say, 
$5,000 on the basis that a lower 
amount of insurance indicates either 
low insurance to value or represents 
a marginal risk at best. You could 
file graduated rates. You could in- 
troduce an expense control. You 
could establish a coinsurance re- 
quirement. You could accept small 
premium policies only at a reduced 
rate of commission, which would, 
of course, make the agent very un- 
happy. But if you were king what 
would you do? Would you do noth- 
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ing and keep on writing constantly 
and knowingly a part of your busi- 
ness at a guaranteed loss, or would 
you do something? This business of 
being king does, you see, produce a 
few headaches. 


Term Business 

There has been a great increase 
nation-wide in five-year term busi- 
ness. This of course has been en- 
couraged by the installment premium 
plan. But we have been going 
through a very unstable five-year pe- 
riod. Inflation has brought about 
increased costs, has increased vir- 
tually all insurable values and has 
produced larger average claim costs 
in the casualty field. In some areas 
increased rates have become a vital 
necessity. Do you think that in the 
face of a rapidly changing economy 
our business should tie itself up with 
a five-year contract which guaran- 
tees the cost of an intangible prod- 
uct for several years when the cost 
cannot be reasonably surmised? Do 
you think that our business may be 
placing an unwarranted handicap 
upon itself when it urgently needs 
rate relief but cannot realize it en- 
tirely until sufficient time has 
elapsed for the many five-year con- 
tracts to have expired? Have we by 
writing so many of these long-term 
contracts served to immobilize our- 
selves? Should we have the privi- 
lege of revising costs annually or 
should we continue to bind ourselves 
for what may be an inadequate pre- 
mium for a long period of time? 
What would you do if you had the 
power to effect changes, bearing in 
mind the stockholders’ growing in- 
sistence that you show some under- 
writing profit and continue paying 
dividends? 

There has been a gradual awaken- 
ing to the fact that somewhere in 
the development of our business the 
real underlying purpose of insur- 
ance has been overlooked. Insur- 
ance was created to fill a vital need 

to protect against serious loss, 
against an event the occurrence of 
which would prove a material hard- 
ship. But today, the business has 
become almost a maintenance organ- 
ization in caring for the most in- 
significant happenings. 

In 1957 it was found that of all 
fire and extended coverage losses 
paid, 81% numerically representing 
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28% of the dollar amount of all 
losses and totaling in all over $800,- 
000,000 were, individually, less than 
$100. And over half these losses 
were for less than $50. These small 
losses are often overpaid, the cost 
of adjustment is high percentage- 
wise, and they add immeasurably to 
the cost of insurance which should 
be provided primarily to protect 
against a realistic loss. 

What would you do about this? 


Some agents say they like to pay 
these small $5 and $10 losses be- 
cause it serves to enhance their posi- 
tion with their customers. Others 
think these small loss payments keep 
the insured aware of the need for 
insurance and therefore do accom- 
plish something of value. Do you 
think the public is best being served 
by the payment for a damaged door 
or some similar insignificant mishap, 
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or would the public be better served 
if the small 
losses 


expense of nuisance 
were eliminated by, say, a 
$50 deductible applied to all perils 
with a consequent reduction in the 
cost of real, valid needed protection ? 
If as king you wish to get yourself 
involved in a real problem from an 
administrative standpoint, you might 
give a little thought to commissions. 
It has been the practice for many 
years to allow the agent a percent- 
age of the premiums on each policy 
written as remuneration for his 
services. This plan was originally 
intended to provide fair and equita- 
ble recompense for his services. But 
the companies in their greed for 
business began to offer greater com- 
missions for certain classes as an 
inducement for the agent to favor 
them. Thus it came about in those 
territories where we have graded 
commissions that the agent retains 
the greatest part of the premium on 
those risks which require the mini- 
mum of service and knowledge. In 
the mid-west we pay the highest rate 
of commission for dwelling business 
which, after all, is not demonstrably 
a preferred class and which becomes 
steadily less desirable as the better 
business is finding its 
homeowners policies. 
Furthermore, it must be admitted 
that remuneration purely on a basis 
of a percentage of the premiums pro- 
duces some rather questionable re- 
sults. For instance, an agent writing 
an automobile policy in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, receives twice the number of 
dollars an agent in Indianapolis re- 
ceives for writing the same policy, 
just because we have a poorer loss 


way into 


experience in Tulsa. An agent writ- 
ing a fire policy receives just about 
twice the number of dollars in Ten- 
nessee as an agent does in Ohio for 
writing the same risk because poorer 
experience justifies higher rates in 
Tennessee. Now this may be quite 
all right with the agent in Tennes- 
see, but do you think this is an en- 
tirely defensible situation? Do you 
think an agent’s remuneration should 
be governed by the level of rates 
existing where he is located ? 

Do you think we should be a slave 
to percentages or would you strive 
to find an answer which would more 
equitably evaluate the value of in- 
dividual agents, considering such 
factors as the ability they have to 
proceed without requiring too much 
service and help from the field men, 
how accurately they perform their 
duties, how prompt they a:e in pay- 
ing balances, the class of business 
they produce, their yearly writings 
and the average premium per policy, 
and all other factors which mate- 
rially affect the results produced by 
the agent? Do you not agree that 
not all agents are worth the same 
relative amount of remuneration 
even on a percentage basis? 


There are many other questions 
which cry for answer but we can 
scarcely hope to discuss them all 
here. They are questions which he 
who would be king must consider 
and in connection with which he 
would be obligated to pursue some 
course. 

For example, should our compa- 
nies continue the extravagant prac- 
tice of appointing totally unqualified 
agents thus incurring unwarranted 
expense and, at the same time, do- 


ing a disservice to all competent, 
professional agents ? 

If you were king would you spon- 
sor unbridled competition among 
companies by numerous deviations 
and innovations of questionable 
soundness which, carried to the ex- 
treme, would offer only a very re- 
stricted high-cost market to the less 
desirable risks and would thus en- 
courage the further encroachment of 
government in our business ? 

The executive of tomorrow will 
have to decide if he wants a more 
simplified method of rating where 
risks are placed in a broad classifi- 
cation all taking the same rate, thus 
avoiding part of the cost of rating 
but at the same time creating a sit- 
uation where a number of the better 
units are overrated and would be 
subject to prey from the deviators 
leaving for the regular agency-stock 
companies the less desirable risks 
which may well be under-rated. 

I have no doubt that many of 
these questions will be resolved 
soundly and intelligently in the years 
just ahead. Everything points to 
that; there is a growing conviction 
that we can hardly continue to do 
something just because we did it 
yesterday. I hope I have not sounded 
pessimistic. Yet, we cannot afford 
to be just emotionally optimistic. 

This paper has not attempted to 
answer those questions which are the 
responsibility of one who would be 
king. Of course the mere idea that 
any one individual could direct our 
course or form our policy is pure 
fantasy. In the final analysis we are 
all subject to the monarch who gov- 
erns the progress of all enterprises, 
the ruler who must be served: the 
public. 
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Developments in Health Insurance 


E. J. FAULKNER 
President 
Woodmen Accident and Life Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


HE BUSINESS OF health insur- 
va is growing so fast, is be- 
coming so complex, is in every way 
such a many-splendored thing that I 
can hope to do no more than touch 
briefly on some of the current devel- 
opments of potentially the greatest 
significance. 

No line of insurance has ever ex- 
perienced so rapid or so great a 
growth as has health insurance in the 
United States in the last twenty-five 
years. Today, health insurance, com- 
prehending as it does, all kinds of 
insurers—mutuals, stock companies, 
assessment associations, fraternal so- 
cieties, and service plan insurers— 
is a $6 billion business in terms of 
premiums earned annually. This is a 
3,200% increase since 1934. Today, 
voluntary health insurers protect 
more than 124,000,000 Americans, a 
larger number of people than is in- 
sured by any other line. 


Phenomenal Growth 


The phenomenal growth of health 
insurance in the last quarter of a 
century did not just happen. Rather 
it is the product of widely diversified 
forces operating on our economy and 
society, forces that have exercised 
a synergistic effect producing the ex- 
plosive expansion of voluntary health 
insurance. Among the influences 
contributing to this growth, three 
stand out: First, the basic change in 
the American way of life stemming 
from industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion ; second, the enormous progress 
of the science of medicine ; and third, 
the intense competition among many 
insurers of all kinds, 

Less than two generations ago, 
America was predominantly a rural, 
agricultural nation. Simple arrange- 
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ments for the care of the sick and the 
financing of the costs of such care 
sufficed. But within the memory of 
many of us, our country has become 
a mighty industrial, predominantly 
urban nation. What was once a high 
degree of individual and familial in- 
dependence, has been supplanted by 
interdependence. Without the assist- 
ance of some socio-economic mecha- 
nism, most families find it impossible 
to provide or finance the cost of 
health care. Long continued high 
income taxes have inhibited the accu- 
mulation of liquid resources and our 
penchant for mortgaging the pay 
check through installment purchases 
has prevented for most the pay- 
ment of all but minor health care 
costs out of current income. 


Increased Life-Span 


Concurrent with this revolution in 
our mode of life, another influence 
has been at work stimulating the 
expansion of health insurance. It is 
the enormous progress of scientific 
medicine. The horizons of medical 
knowledge have been broadened so 
effectively that, since 1894, the ex- 
pectation of life at birth has doubled. 
The cause and cure of many of man’s 
worst scourges have been discovered. 
Now many who in former times 
would have died promptly are re- 
stored to good health after a period 
of disability. Priceless though this 
progress is, it has not been without 
its costs. Two generations ago, 
health care costs were relatively in- 
significant because there was so little 
that the doctors could do. Today, 
health care is effective but costs con- 
siderably more because to be effective 
it must utilize whole teams of skilled 
specialists, complicated facilities and 
equipment, and expensive drugs. 
Concurrent with the decline of in- 
dividual ability to pay health care 
costs unassisted, there has been a 
great increase in such costs. It is 


worth noting also that as the quality 
of health care has improved, the 
American people have eagerly sought 
and utilized more and more health 
service, 

Income protection in this country 
dates back to 1865, but it was not 
until the distress of the great de- 
pression sharpened the security con- 
sciousness of most people that there 
was much of a demand for insurance 
against the costs of health care. Doc- 
tors and hospitals, finding it difficult 
to collect their bills, originated and 
promoted the service plans, such as 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Com- 
petition from this source prompted 
the insurance companies to devise 
and market a wide variety of con- 
tracts providing hospital, surgical, 
medical and most recently major 
medical expense benefits. Both to 
provide a needed public service and 
to reap the advantages of operating 
in a growing market, more and more 
insurers entered the health insurance 
business. There are now eight hun- 
dred of them, twice as many as in 
1945. Their intense competition, 
their aggressiveness in promoting 
health insurance, aided by the de- 
mand of labor for fringe benefits and 
a broader acceptance of employer 
responsibility for employee welfare, 
has been an important factor in the 
growth of the business. 


No Aspect Static 


Health insurance is dynamic and 
volatile. I can think of no aspect of 
it that is static. The principal current 
trends about which I wish to com- 
ment are those affecting benefits, 
continuity of coverage, rates and re- 
serves, distribution, and legislative 
and regulatory attitudes. 

As health insurance has emerged 
from its tempestuous adolescence into 
the full strength of vigorous young 
maturity, the benefits provided by 

(Continued on the next page) 
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most contracts have been improved 
markedly. Benefits now approach 
adequacy in amount and duration as 
more insureds are willing to buy 
adequate protection and more insur- 
ers are willing to sell it. Insurers in- 
creasingly recognize as their respon- 
sibility not to pay all of the costs the 
insured incur, but rather to 
cover those costs that would be be- 


may 


yond the financial competence of the 
insured except for his insurance. 
Thus, whereas, a daily hospital room 
benefit of $8.00 was common fifteen 
years ago, such benefits today usu- 
ally range from $15 to $25 depending 
upon the medical cost area in which 
the insured resides. At one time, the 
usual hospital insurance contract 
provided coverage up to thirty days 
for hospital confinement due to any 
one illness or injury. Today, one 
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hundred and twenty days of coverage 
is usual, with 365-day coverage not 
unusual. The old $100 or $150 sur- 
gical schedules have been replaced 
by schedules with maxima of $200, 
$300, or more. The miscellaneous 
hospital expense benefit has been 
broadened. The old benefit, limited 
to five or ten times the daily hospital 
room allowance, has given way to 
blanket coverage of the miscellaneous 
hospital expenses ranging up to 
$1000 or more per confinement. 
3enefits for wage loss due to dis- 
ability have likewise been improved 
with greater emphasis on the dura- 
tion of benefits than increase in their 
dollar amount. Underwriters know 
that loss-of-time benefits must have 
a reasonable relationship to the after- 
tax earned income of the insured. 
Only the foolish underwriter issues 
loss-of-income benefits of such size 
that his insured is deprived of incen- 
tive for prompt recovery. Even in 
group insurance, the period for 
which benefits are payable has been 
extended, the old thirteen-week bene- 
fit being supplanted by benefits pay- 
able for twenty-six or fifty-two 
weeks. In individual contracts, life- 
time accident total disability benefits 
are quite common with coverage for 
two, three, or five years the mode. 

Benefits for sickness total disabil- 
ity are generally available for two, 
five, or ten years or to age 65. The 
house-confinement requirement is 
disappearing. The trend in all cov- 
erage to fewer and less onerous ex- 
clusions has been sparked by compe- 
tition. The modern health insurance 
contract has a bare minimum of ex- 
clusions, primarily those relating to 
loss due to war, military service, 
aviation injury unless sustained 
while a passenger on a commercial 
airline, and suicide. Of all the eight- 
een hundred different and distinct 
diseases that afflict mankind, only 
nervous and mental diseases and dis- 
orders are now commonly excluded 
from coverage or subject to restric- 
tions of coverage. Many insurers 
cover nervous and mental illness 
when treated in a general hospital. 
Since care in mental institutions is 
provided by the state, this restriction 
is not too onerous. 

As insurers have gained a greater 
understanding of the fundamental 
economics of health insurance, the 
sound sense of the deductible has 
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been recognized. In the past, we 
have been guilty of emulating the 
service plans in the uneconomic prac- 
tice of attempting to insure the first 
dollar of loss. This is nothing but 
“dollar-swapping” that is detrimen- 
tal to everyone. Unfortunately, many 
unsophisticated insurance buyers still 
insist on first day, first dollar cov- 
erage. Gradually, however, 
people are learning that routine, re- 
current, trivial health care costs are 
better financed through the family 
budget and that the insurance pre- 
mium dollar should be conserved to 
buy adequate coverage of the really 
insurable risk, that of the large, fi- 
nancially crippling loss. 


more 


As benefits have been liberalized, 
notably in the case of major medical 
expense insurance, have 
found that the contract must incor- 
porate some automatic deterrent to 
extravagance, over-prescription, and 
over-utilization. The co-insurance 
principle is the most favored device 
for aligning the interests of insured 
and insurer. It is not infallible, but 


insurers 


if the insured must personally bear 


20 or 25% of every element of the 


costs of his care, both he and his 
physician are less inclined to be pro- 
fligate. The 80-20 co-insurance ratio 
is currently more popular than the 
old 75-25 ratio which was utilized 
in the earliest major medical expense 
contracts. Major medical expense in- 
surance is now but about nine years 
old. Yet it is expanding faster than 
any other type of health insurance 
coverage protecting nineteen million 
people at the present time. Origi- 
nally, as you know, major medical 
expense coverage was superimposed 
on plans of basic hospital-medical 
with the requirement that the basic 
benefits be exhausted and a corridor 
deductible satisfied prior to the at- 
tachment of major medical expense 
coverage. Such complicated plans 
leave something to be desired. There 
is obvious appeal to a newer compre- 
hensive plan which eliminates basic 
benefits and provides that when a 
relatively low deductible amount of 
expense has been incurred all further 
eligible expense is then reimbursable 
subject to the co-insurance provi- 
sion, 
Because of the simplicity and 
broad coverage of these plans, | 
expect to see them continue to grow. 
It is important, however, that the de- 
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ductible be graded according to the 
insured’s income and his ability to 
pay routine health care costs out of 
the family budget. Successful under- 
writing of major medical, and all 
forms of broad unallocated expense 
reimbursement benefits, 
implies the cooperation of 
and hospitals with insurers to pre- 
vent abuse and to bring about rea- 
sonably stable levels of medical cost. 
[ am one of those who is confident 
that insurers will receive this neces- 


necessarily 
doctors 


sary cooperation from the providers 
of health care. Perhaps, the trend in 
health insurance benefits today can 
best be summarized by saying that 
greater and greater emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the coverage of es- 
sentials—the truly insurable risk of 
large loss and that less attention is 
given to policy frills. 

The health insurance business has 
been extremely reactive to the 
criticism that just when the coverage 
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is most needed the insurer takes it 
away. This oft-reiterated criticism 1s 
seldom supported by proof except 
by an occasional horrible example. 
The problem of continuity of cov- 
erage has been studied widely and a 
variety of approaches to it are being 
made. A special committee of the 
Board of Directors of the Health In- 
surance Association of America was 


appointed in December, 1957, to 


recommend to the Association's 
membership a program to improve 
the continuity of coverage. That pro- 
gram, including eight specific recom- 
mendations, was _ enthusiastically 
adopted by the Association in 
December, 1958, and is today being 
implemented by most of the mem- 
bers. 

The continuity problem has been 
brought into sharp focus by the in 
crease in the aged segment of the 


population, Public concern over 
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financing of their health care costs 
has resulted in multiple proposals 
that government assume responsi- 
bility for the health care of the aged. 
The answer of the voluntary health 
insurance business to these proposals 
is that government intervention is 
unnecessary because private insurers 
have the competence to provide the 
coverage that is needed. Among the 
ways in which insurers provide cov- 
erage for the senior citizen are: 
Continuation of retirees as members 
of the group in which they were in- 
sured during their working years; 
issuance of contracts whose benefits 
become paid up at age sixty-five; 
provision for conversion, at time of 
retirement, of group coverage to in- 
dividual contracts providing com- 
parable benefits ; extension of the age 
limit to which individual contracts 
may be carried; and issuance of 
specially designed individual con- 
tracts for overage risks. 

Termination of coverage during 
the working years has been debated 
widely despite surveys of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, several state insurance 
departments, and business itself that 
reveal that annually less than one- 
quarter of one per cent of business 
exposed to renewal is terminated by 
action of the insurer. 


Improve Record 


Legislation, both proposed and en- 
acted, has lent urgency to the drive 
of the business to improve even this 
relatively good record. The intro- 
duction of the guaranteed renewable 
adjustable premium contract a few 
years ago provided insurers with an 
instrument for achieving a higher 
degree of continuity of coverage even 
when the hazard insured is highly 
volatile. Periodic changes in the ap- 
plicable table of premium rates is 
characteristic of many casualty in- 
surance lines. Generally, such 
changes have been foreign to the 
practice of health insurers. How- 
ever, in view of the continuing rise 
in the costs of health care and con- 
sequent deterioration of experience 
of hospital-medical insurance, if the 
option of renewal is to be vested in 
the insured, it is obvious that in- 
surers must be permitted to adjust 
the premium periodically to the cost 
of the hazard that they underwrite. 
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There is a definite trend to 
guaranteed renewable, adjustable 
premium coverage of medical cost. 
So also there is greater acceptance 
by the public of noncancellable 
guaranteed premium rate coverage 
of income losses. In view of steps 
that insurers are taking of their own 
volition to improve continuity of 
coverage, it should not be necessary 
for other states to emulate New 
York by enacting laws similar to the 
Metcalf law depriving the insurer of 
the right to terminate hospital and 
medical benefits after the insurance 
has been in force for two years 
solely because of the deterioration in 
the health of the insured. 


Improvement in Methods 


Improvements in coverage sparked 
by public pressures and competition 
have been made possible by better 
methods of rate-making. During the 
rough and ready days of the busi- 
ness infancy, rates were largely made 
by guess and reference to competi- 
tors’ rate manuals. We owe much 
of the improvement in rate-making 
methodology to the actuaries of life 
insurers who have entered the health 


insurance business in the last twenty- 
five years. They have brought to 


health insurance business _ their 
knowledge of scientific rate-making. 
Under their direction and with the 
hearty cooperation of the Society 
of Actuaries, the Health Insurance 
Association of America, the Life In- 
surance Association and others, an 
excellent start has been made in the 
collection, tabulation and interpreta- 
tion of experience data. Many in- 
surers now have available large 
bodies of reasonably credible data 
from which they can derive rates. 
Obviously because of the dynamic 
nature of the hazard, the judgment 
factor is still very important in health 
insurance rate-making. Nonetheless, 
we are becoming more proficient. 
There is at last a wide appreciation 
of the impact of the aging process on 
loss cost. More and more insurers 
graduate their rates by age thus 
achieving greater adequacy of pre- 
mium and greater equity among in- 
sureds. 

Significant of our improved 
methodology is the report of Task 
Force 4, appointed by the joint com- 
mittee on health insurance in 1955 
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to study the problems of reserves for 
health insurance, With the dissolu- 
tion of the joint committee at the 
time that the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America was organized, 
the work of Task Force 4 was car- 
ried on in coordination with the sub- 
committee on valuation and reserves 
of the actuarial and statistical com- 
mittee of the new association. Task 
Force 4 was set up because we 
realized that, in the absence of 
statutory standards for the reserves 


as a measure of insurers’ liabilities 
under many newer forms of contract, 
some guideposts were needed to 
practices that would safeguard the 
business against later financial em- 
barrassment. 

In its deliberations, Task Force 4 
recognized as basic principle that 
sufficient reserves should be main- 
tained on all health insurance con- 
tracts to place a sound value on the 
policy liabilities. Consistent with 
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this principle, the task force stated 
that reserve requirements should be 
broadly comprehensive, yet suf- 
ficiently flexible to be applicable to 
the many different valuation prob- 
lems to be encountered. The task 
force urged NAIC to adopt a report 
incorporating advisory uniform regu- 
lations and a statement relative to 
legislation for those states in which 
implementation of the proposed 
regulations would require an en- 
abling statute. 

As to benefits with respect to 
which adequate experience data are 
available, the task force proposed 
stipulation of specific 
reserve standards. 


minimum 
For other bene- 
fits, it proposed that each insurer 
be required to determine and main- 
tain reserves which place a sound 
value on the policy liabilities. It 
recommended contracts guaranteed 
renewable for life or to a specified 
age at guaranteed premium rates; 
contracts guaranteed renewable for 
life or to a specified age, but under 


which the insurer reserves the right 
to change the scale of premiums, and 
contracts in which, while retaining 
the right to cancel or refuse renewal 
for specified reasons, the insurer 
agrees not to terminate solely be- 
cause of deterioration of health after 
issue; the contracts, if issued on or 
after January 1, 1955, to be subject 
to standards of valuation computed 
on the basis of two-year preliminary 
term tabular mean reserves employ- 
ing the following assumptions : 

(1) As to mortality, the 1941 Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary Table 
or American Men Ultimate Table. 

(2) As to interest, the maximum 
rate permitted by law in the valua- 
tion of currently issued life insur- 
ance, 

(3) As to morbidity or other con- 
tingency, for disability benefits, the 
Conference Modification of the Class 
III Disability Table; for hospital 
expense benefits and surgical ex- 
pense benefits, the 1956 Inter-com- 
pany Hospital Table and the 1956 
Inter-company Surgical 
Table. 


Expense 


For accident only, major medical 
expense, or other benefits not 
specified in the foregoing, it was 
recommended that each insurer be 
required to establish reserves that 
place a sound value on the liabilities 
under such benefit. 

It was further recommended that 
the mean reserves so computed 
should be diminished or offset by ap- 
propriate credit for the valuation 
net deferred premiums. However, in 
no event should the aggregate re- 
serves for all policies issued on or 
after January i, 1955, and valued on 
the mean reserve basis, diminished 
by any credit for deferred premiums, 
be less than gross pro rata unearned 
premiums under such contracts. For 
further detail about the report of the 
Task Force, I refer you to the ex- 
cellent discussion by Edwin L. 
Bartleson and James J. Olsen found 
in Volume IX of the Transactions 
of the Society of Actuaries. In addi- 
tion to making their recommenda- 
tions to the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, the task 
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Aetna Casualty: William E. James has 
been appointed assistant counsel for this 
company and Standard Fire. 

A new Long Island office has been 
opened at Garden City under general 
manager Howard E. Craddock, and will 
provide yo ag casualty, fire-marine, 
claim and safety engineering services for 
Nassau, Suffolk and Queens counties. 

Columbus, Ohio, operations were ex- 
panded with the opening of a new office 
under manager Leon W. Berg, Jr., and 
centers under one roof all facilities of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 


Agency Managers Ltd. of N. Y.: Ben D. 
Cooke, president, has announced that a 
department for the direct writing of 
aviation insurance has been organized. 
In addition to writing direct business, 
which will be written only through agents 
and brokers, it is proposed to engage 
in the writing of aviation reinsurance 
business also. The Northern Assur. Co., 
Ltd., Citizens Casualty Co. of N. Y., 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. and Cos- 
mopolitan Mutual Ins. Co. have appointed 
this firm as their aviation underwriters 
and managers. 


Allstate Cos.: Roy R. Anderson has 
been appointed assistant vice president 
and chief actuary. Thomas Kiernan has 
been promoted to prospect development 
manager. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: William 
P. Rogers and F. Morrison Tahl have 
been appointed secretaries of the four 
domestic Loyalty companies. Mr. Tahl 
has been placed in charge of accident 
health claims dept. succeeding the late 
vice president Rollin H. Brusoe, and Mr. 
Rogers will serve as assistant to vice 
president Charles A. Dupuis. 

Anthony Massi has been named special 
agent in Mercer County, N. ]., for the 
Loyalty companies. 


American Casualty: Ralph A. Lionetti 
has been promoted to regional travel 
group manager at Atlanta, and Cletus 
M. O’Donnell named health insurance 
manager in Peoria. Richard K. Ellis has 
been appointed fire fieldman in Portland. 


American Ins. Group: Production man 
ager Francis P. Kneeland has moved from 
Des Moines to Minneapolis branch. Wil- 
liam C. Beisang, formerly a fire under- 
writing executive with Founders’ Ins. Co., 
has been named fire manager and Ralph 
W. Knapp appointed production man 
ager at Los Angeles branch office. 

Promoted at St. Louis branch: Burns 
W. Winter to fire manager (transferred 
from Milwaukee) replacing Marvin 
Sehnert, who is assuming important fire- 
marine production duties; Dennis M. 
Moore, marine manager; and Charles L. 
Hoffman, production supervisor, succeed- 
ing Harold Williams, resigned. 


American Mercury: Elected officers: 


Thomas B. Columbus, vice president— 
claims; David F. Jensen, assistant secre- 
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tary; and Robert M. 
comptroller. 


Sabiston, assistant 


American Mutual Liability: John Vl. 
Schuhmann has been promoted to sales 
manager of Jackson Heights, N. Y., office. 


Andover Cos.: Executive special agent 
Sam N. Nelson has been promoted to 
manager of newly-created mid-south 
dept. at Memphis, Tenn., and will be 
assisted by William A. Bufkin, Jr., special 
agent, who will supervise Miss. and Ala. 
from Jackson, Miss. 


Argonaut Ins.: John W. Thorne, for- 
merly manager of San Francisco bond 
dept. for Fidelity & Casualty, has been 
named assistant secretary and manager of 
fidelity-surety dept. replacing Henry G. 
Sheehy, who joined American Surety as 
Ist vice president. 


Atlantic National: Joseph H. Kolkmeyer 
has been named vice president in charge 
of new Miami headquarters. 


Barr Adjustment Co.: Los Angeles of 
fice is now located at 739 S. Rampart 
Blvd. 


Berkshire Mutual: Joseph E. Manley has 
been named manager of underwriting 
dept. succeeding Charles T. Green, as- 
sistant secretary, who is developing the 
organization of a new division. 

Russell A. Howard has been appointed 
to newly-created position of field super- 
visor assisting agency vice president 
Clarence B. Anderson, Jr., in the areas of 
business development and coordination of 
agency services. For the immediate fu- 
ture, he will continue to manage the 
field office in Belmont, Mass.; James A. 
Mulhall has been named field representa- 
tive in eastern Massachusetts. 


Kolb has 
Richmond, 
Willet. 


Bituminous Casualty: David 
been appointed manager of 
Va., branch succeeding V. L. 


Boston Group: Lewis C. Moulton has 
been advanced to regional manager at 
Los Angeles replacing William L. Me 
Curdy, who accepted an important post 
with C. M. Davis & Co., managing gen 
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eral agency representing Boston Ins. Co. 
at La Vegas, Nev. 

Robert T. Foulds has been appointed 
multiple line special agent at Connecticut 
branch office. 


Buntin, Wiley: John Wade, formerly 
Louisiana claims manager for Ins. Co. of 
State of Pa., has joined this Mississippi 
adjusting concern as manager of Tupelo 
office. 


Camden Fire: Brendan F. Dawley has 
been appointed special agent in Mass., 
R. IL. and Conn. 


Casualty Ins. (Cal.): William C. Blevins 
has been appointed claims manager at 
San Francisco. 


Calina Group: W. Robert Crider has 
been appointed personnel assistant 


Continental Casualty: Frank M. Wil- 
liamson has been appointed surety under- 
writer at Atlanta, and John A. Callahan 
named resident surety underwriter at 
Los Angeles. Frank J. Stapf has been 
made special agent for casualty-surety for 
eastern upper New York State area (Al- 
bany). : 


Employers’ Group: Promoted: Max W. 
Beam, superintendent of underwriting 
surplus lines; and Frank J. Curry, super 
intendent of underwriting, N. Y. depart 
ment, succeeding the late James V. 
Ahearn. 


Employers Mutual of Wausau: Howard 
H. Bishop will manage a new claim office 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


Federal Mutual: Officers elected: Wilbur 
B. Lindsay, assistant treasurer; Raymond 
W. Richert, resident secretary; and Don- 
ald H. Brown and William C. Horan, 
assistant secretaries. Executive vice presi 
dent Bernard C. Dahlmann 
elected to office of secretary. 


was also 


Fidelity & Deposit: Manager Roy E. Julie, 
Jr., Baltimore, has been placed in full 
charge of that office replacing vice presi- 
dent Owen A. Donegan, retired after 54 
years of service. 


Fireman's Fund Ins.: Western dept. ex- 
panded—Resident vice president and 
manager C. N. Mullican will be assisted 
by Benton A. Sifford as assistant manager; 
John L. Robertson succeeds Mr. Sifford 
as auto-casualty manager; and Herbert 
H. Schumacher, assistant controller, be 
comes office manager. 


General Accident Group: JValier Jj. 
Weldon has been appointed fire manager 
of mid-west dept. 


Government Employees: A sales and 
service office has been opened at 2042 
Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Great American Group: Vice president 
Joseph G. Niederlitz has retired and is 
succeeded as head of the accounting dept. 
by secretary Archer G. 
be assisted by secretary 
hop. 


Smock, who will 
Leonard A. Bis- 


Hardware Mutuals: P. F. Minister has 
been named group sales manage 

Managers promoted: E. H. Lemmenes, 
Madison, replacing John McComb, trans- 
ferred to manager of Wisconsin district 
(Stevens Point) and Edward J. Gauthier 
from Syracuse branch office to central 
east district in Cincinnati succeeding 
Henry Allen, who is taking over an ad 
ministrative position in underwriting at 
home office. 


Harmon Ins. Agency: Has moved to 243] 
W. Vermont St., Blue Island, Il 


Hartford Group: Henry W. Magen 


heimer has been appointed claims man- 


ager and Albert P. Mauro, claims super- 
intendent, of the metropolitan marine 
dept. at New York City. 

Thomas A. Shannon, Edward F. Linde- 
man and A. Edmund Tuller were elected 


assistant treasurers of both Hartford Fire 


and Hartford Accident. 

New officers of Hartford Fire: Robert 
B. DeVore and Edward B. Stout, Jr., sec- 
retaries, a post both hold with Hartford 
Accident; and Breckinridge T. E. Stod- 
dart, assistant secretary, is also a secretary 
of N. Y. Underwriters. 

Charles J. Hutchinson has been ap 
pointed special agent in North Dakota for 
N. Y. Underwriters Ins. Co. 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Minneapolis of 
fice is now located at 1009 Marquette 
Ave. 


Hartwig Moss Ins. Agency: Has moved 
to 751 Baronne St., New Oryxleans. 


Home Mutual Ins.: Ross J. 
surance manager, has been 
sistant secretary. 


Warne, rein- 
named as- 
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Holt & Co., Harold: John R. Galloway 
was elected vice president of this Al- 
bany (N. Y.) corporation of independent 
insurance adjusters. 


Indemnity of N.A.: Thomas G. Benge 
has been advanced to manager in Atlanta. 

Henry C. Bertram, assistant secretary, 
has assured the responsibility for the 
burglary-glass dept. on the retirement of 
Horace B. Montgomery, burglary secre 
tary. 


Indiana Lumbermens: Robert A. Sim 
monds has been appointed fire protection 
engineer serving New York (Albany) and 
New England States. Charles E. Thomp- 
son has been named special agent work- 
ing out of Dallas. 


Industriai Indemnity: Donald H. M¢ 
Comber has been appointed manager of 
San Diego branch succeeding Roger N. 
itkinson, who was named manager of 
newly-established office in Portland, Ore. 
Richard White, Jr., has been named spe 
cial agent at Salt Lake City office. 


Jaffe Agency: Formation of Jaffe Mutual 
Fund Agency, Inc., Dealers in Mutual 
Funds, at 55 John St., New York City, 
was announced by Alfred I. Jaffe, presi 
dent. Shim Ben-Lev was elected execu 
tive vice president and Milton J. Lyman, 
vice president. The staff is headed by 
ilbert Prago, manager. 


Johnson & Higgins: Elmer L. Jefferson 
was elected chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer and Dorrance Sex 
ton elected to succeed him as president 


Lovell-Pascoe: This Ohio corporation of 
insurance adjusters and surveyors has 
opened an office in Sandusky to handle 
marine claims exclusively under the di 
rection of George E. Pascoe assisted by 


iF. Ceeer. 


Lumbermens Mutual Ins.: Angelo Taddeo 
has been named manager of Pacific dept 
and is succeeded as manager at Burbank 
by Donald E. Suman. 

Ronald J. Harruff has been appointed 
special agent for Indiana replacing Carl 
Chokreff, who was transferred to south 
western Ohio to succeed Mr. Suman as 
special agent. Field representative Ro 
bert P. Wolf has been transferred to 
western N. Y. and western Pa. territory 


Lumber Mutual Fire: William E. Rodda 
has been appointed multiple line special 
agent for Florida (Orlando). 


Market Mens: Howard Bartel has been 
named manager of all tabulating opera 
tions. 


‘Maryland Casualty: Luther S. Lamberd 


has been advanced to manager of con 
tract bond dept. succeeding Norman C. 
Keyes, resigned. 


McElveen & Sons, Thomas: This Miami, 
Fla., concern of international adjisters 
and surveyors has opened its third Latin 
American office in Panama with Robert 
W. Shell as manager. The branch office 
in Guatemala City is now under the 
managership of A. W. Bianchi, Jr. Other 
branch offices are at Bogota, Colombia; 
and Leesburg, Fla. 


Mutual of Hartford: Assistant secretary 
John Middleton has been appointed to 
the additional post of secretary to sales 
agency dept. Kenneth S. Cummings, 
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claims manager, has been promoted to an 
assistant secretary. 


National of Hartford Cos.: W. H. 
Buesching and J. B. O’Connor have been 
promoted to associate managers. Mr. 
Buesching’s primary duties consist of full 
countrywide liaison work with all three 
companies (National of Hartford, Con- 
tinental Casualty and Continental As- 
surance) in addition to assuming increased 
administrative responsibilities. Mr. O’Con- 
nor will be in full charge of National 
of Hartford’s western dept. underwrit- 
ing on an administrative basis. 

Donald G. Ferguson has been employed 
as special agent in northwestern Ohio 
for fire-marine and multiple peril div. 
State agent Howard E. Buetow, Chicago, 
has been placed in charge of new office 
opened at 1616 Mishawauka Ave., South 
Bend, Ind., and will be assisted by spe- 
cial agent J. D. Pinegar, transferred from 
Indianapolis. 


New Hampshire Group: Gregory I 
Harms has been appointed special agent 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Northwestern Mutual: Jo/in S. Reid has 
been promoted to claim manager of east 
ern dept. (Chatham, N. J.). 


Ohio Farmers Cos.: Andrew L. Hanigan 
has been promoted to agency manager 
for eastern dept. and Robert D. Bange 
advanced to manager, Philadelphia metro 
politan dept. Daniel P. Sullivan has been 
appointed state agent in charge of sub 
urban New York field (Hempstead) re 
placing Mr. Bange. 


Paige & Co., John C.: New York head 
quarters are now located at 110 William 
St. 


Pan American Cos.: T/iomas O. Morris, 
Jr., formerly with Mutual Rating Bureau 
in New York City, has joined the under 
writing staff. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: John H 
Korpela, formerly with Michigan Inspec 
tion Bureau, has been appointed special 
agent in western Michigan. 


Phoenix of London Group: Robert W. 
McGrade has been appointed superin- 
tendent of accident-sickness div. of home 
dept. 

Herbert E. Wolff has been appointed 
state agent at Rochester (N. Y.) service 
office. Alvin C. Terrill has been named 
special agent for North and South 
Carolina with headquarters at Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Resolute Group: J. Kevin Dineen, for 
merly assistant vice president of Central 
National Cos. in charge of credit life div., 
was elected a resident vice president. 
Eugene P. J. Rigdon has been named spe 
cial agent in Oregon succeeding the late 
Porter T. White. 


Royal-Globe Group: Edward R. Lloyd 
has been advanced to manager of boiler- 
machinery dept. succeeding H. J. Brown, 
retired. 

Victor C. Dede has 
to western Nebraska (North Platte) re 
placing state agent Eugene A. Roche, 
transferred to western Iowa (Sioux City). 
John A. Wherry has been appointed state 
agent in northeastern Nebraska (Omaha) 
Frank J]. Herrick, Omaha, has been trans 
ferred to St. Louis. 


been transferred 
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Carter L. Munsie, superintendent of 
marine agency dept. in New York office, 
has been appointed manager of new 
western ocean marine dept. located at 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Vice president 
Roy E. Wessendorf has been placed in 
charge of eastern departmental office. 


Standard Accident: The Mt. Vernon, IIl., 
office has moved to 1305 N. Salem. 


State Farm Cos.: Southeastern office at 
Jacksonville, Fla., is scheduled to gain 
regional autonomy July 1 under the 
management decentralization program 
Merrill E. Grafton, resident vice president, 
will become regional vice president. De 


puty regional vice presidents will be 
Dean L. Lachenmyer (now Fla. div. man 
ager) and A. L. Seckinger, Jr. (now re 
gional agency director at home office) 


Strudwick Co., A. E.: Folke Kristiansson 
has joined this reinsurance brokers firm 
at Minneapolis with primary assignment 
of accounting service. 


Stuyvesant: Promoted to assistant vice 
presidents: Thomas R. Boyd, now as 
sistant to William F. Martin, vice presi 
dent in charge of auto physical damage 
div.; Paul W. Sult, in charge of casualty 
insurance div.; and Richard H. Work, an 
attorney, is manager of claims dept. John 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


F. Kerin has been named assistant claims 
manager. 

Christenson & Gutmann, Inc., became 
general agents in San Francisco for fire 
div.; Hugh Christenson is account execu- 
tive. 


Totten & Co., Morrell P.: Richard G. 
Clarke, formerly associated with Glens 
Falls, has joined the executive staff of 
this Pacific Coast firm of independent 
adjusters as a fidelity-surety adjuster. 


Tower Ins. Group: Donald E. Hinnan, 
formerly casualty dept. supervisor and 
office manager for Aetna Casualty in 
Des Moines, has been appointed branch 
underwriting manager there. 

Claude Johnson, formerly fire under- 
writer for Grain Dealers Mutual, has 
been named fire underwriter for Wol- 
verine and Secured in Indiana. 


Public in- 
Walter 
advertising; 


Travelers Cos.: Promotions: 
formation and advertising dept. 
M. Harrison, Jr., manager, 
Colin Simkin, manager, sales service; 
George Malcolm-Smith, associate man 
ager, publications; and Fred W. McDon- 
ald, assistant manager, public informa- 
tion. Branch office administration dept. 

Arthur W. Bradley, branch office super- 
visor. 


Trinity Universal: H. Ray Plucar has 
been named special agent for east Texas 
(Tyler). 


U. S. Casualty: John J. Callahan, man 
ager of compensation-liability dept., was 
appointed an assistant secretary. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Arthur P. Winne- 
beck, formerly supervising underwriter for 
inland marine underwriting dept. for 
William H. McGee Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of inland marine under- 
writing replacing Ray E. Hedges, resigned. 

New York dept. promotions: William 
G. Howatt to accident-health claim super- 
visor; Eugene O’Leary to accident-health 
claim attorney; and Willis McCullagh and 
Norman Stern to supervising underwritcis. 

Seattle branch appointmeiiis: William 
S. Taylor, sales superintendent in charge 
of sales representatives in Wash. and 
Ore.; and Albert D. North, sales repre- 
sentative. L. F. Curneen has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of claims in 
Portland, Ore. office. 

Carl F. Kirk has been promoted to 
branch controller at Pittsburgh, and Wil- 
liam Lockwood, Grand Rapids, advanced 
to superintendent of claim dept. 


AGENTS' AD CAMPAIGN 


THE NATIONAL BOARD of State Di- 
rectors of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, meeting in 
Cincinnati, voted to increase to 
$1,285,000 its goal for the agents’ 
1961 advertising program. The cam- 
paign will have as its central theme, 
“The Big Difference” (the personal 
attention of the independent agent). 


A trend toward participation by the 
companies in the advertising pro- 
gram was reported. In a report at 
the meeting on the 1960 program 
it was noted that nineteen states had 
fulfilled their basic allocations. 


PRODUCERS CONFERENCE 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE Pro- 
ducers Conference has been formed 
jointly by the National Association 
of Surety Bond Producers, the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers. Its 
purpose is to provide a forum for 
the discussion of problems confront- 
ing the agent and broker on a na- 
tional level and to enable these 
groups to present recommendations 
on industry problems to other in- 
surer groups in the industry as well 
as state and Federal agencies and 
regulatory bodies. The Conference 
will be an informal organization 
without dues, headquarters or per- 
manent officers and directors. It is 
expected that the membership will 
be expanded. 
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MARINE 


RECORD INSURANCE 


HE ORIENT LINE’s tfew passen 
Gye liner Oriana, 40,000 tons 
gross, due to enter service towards 
the end of this year, has been pro- 
visionally insured in the London 
market for £15 million. Although 
the final figure will not be known 
until the ship has been delivered, 
this represents the largest marine 
insurance cover ever taken out on 
one hull. 

Next spring the P. & O. liner 
Canberra, of 45,000 tons, valued at 
over £16 million, will be in service, 
and at the end of 1961 or early in 
1962 it will be the turn of the 55,- 
000 ton France. For the time being, 
however, the Oriana insurance 
stands alone, the value comfortably 
exceeding that of the United States, 
believed to be about £12™% million 
at present. The 38,000 ton Windsor 
Castle, due to make her maiden voy- 
age in August, and the 38,000 ton 
Rotterdam, commissioned in 1959, 
are other recent examples of big in- 
surance Lower the 
scale of values come the ageing 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 


covers. down 


Large Capacity 


Farly arrangements for the 
Oriana to be added to the Orient 
Line fleet slip were made because of 
the May 1 renewal date. The Oriana 
cover was overdone to the extent of 
about 10%. The fact that the record 
sum of £15 million has been ab- 
sorbed without undue difficulty 
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demonstrates two things: the rapid 
growth in the capacity of the world- 
wide marine market and the present 
day strength of the London market. 
Those responsible for the liner’s in- 
surance gave the market very early 
warning of what would be required, 
and undoubtedly this helped to make 
subsequent negotiations go smoothly. 

The insurance is said to be divided 
about equally between Lloyd’s and 
the companies. Reinsurance cover is 
well spread. The French and Dutch 
markets were known to be full some 
time ago, and Sweden, Switzerland 
and Italy are among other countries 
which have participated. 

The Oriana cover also indicates 
the increasing capacity of the Amer- 
ican marine market, for it is believed 
that a large slice of the reinsurance 
has absorbed in the United 
States, more being done on original 
terms than on T.L.O. It is interest- 
ing to recall what A. B. Stewart, of 
Lloyd's, said about passenger liner 
insurance last year. He remarked 
that reliable estimates of the very 
maximum which could be placed in 
the British market on a giant liner 
put the figure at £18 million, 
though he would not attempt a world 
figure. 

There are eight passenger ships of 
20,000 tons gross and over, either 
under construction or on order in 
United Kingdom shipyards at pres- 
ent, all but one of them for British 
owners. 


been 


These eight ships, which 
include the Oriana, represent an ag- 
gregate value of over £76 million. 


There has been a boom in passenger 


ship construction in recent years, of 
course, but now the program is 
finally slowing down. In 1959, U.K. 
shipyards launched 118,000 tons of 
passenger ships, but this year’s total 
will be down to 112,500 tons. By 
1961 only two liners totalling 55,- 
000 tons will remain to be launched, 
and within a year from now other 
shipbuilding countries will be shar- 
ing Britain’s plight unless new 
orders are forthcoming. And the 
prospects for new contracts are cer- 
tainly not bright. 


LLOYD'S WARNING 


A STRAIGHT-FROM-THE-SHOULDER 
warning that the capacity of the 
non-marine and aviation markets is 
stretched has been given by Anthony 
C. Grover, chairman of Lloyd’s. 
Mr. Grover, who was speaking in 
London, said that the demand for 
cover was constantly increasing, not 
least from big business interests in 
the U.S. and Canada. At the 
moment, however, the capacity of 
the non-marine and aviation markets 
was stretched, he said, and somehow 
ways must be found to increase this 
capacity without undermining the 
security behind a 
“Unless we do so, there is real dan 
ger that other markets will be de- 
veloped not only to absorb this ex- 


Lloyd’s policy. 


cess capacity, but to compete even 
for our existing business,” he said. 

Referring to Lloyd’s and publicity, 
Mr. Grover said that times were 
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changing and it was no longer pos- 
sible to sit back and wait for busi- 
ness to come. “By projecting our- 
selves in the right way into the 
minds of the insuring public, there 
will be increasing demand for our 
services,” he added. 

This warning came only a few 
days after the huge increase in non- 
marine 


business throughout the 


world, which has resulted in Lloyd's 


non-marine underwriters becoming 
admitted insurers in Canada, some 
of the United States, France, Switz- 
erland, and many other countries, 
it was emphasized at a special din- 
ner held at Lloyd’s by Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters’ Fire and Non-Marine 
Association to celebrate its 50th 
birthday. 

Mr. Grover recalled how the As- 
sociation was formed, when certain 
marine underwriters had felt the 
time had arrived when those under- 
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writers writing fire and non-marine 
business would derive some benefit 
from having their own association. 
L..A. Durham, chairman of the As- 
sociation, said that when it was 
formed, in 1910, there had been 
three recognized non-marine policy 
forms, whereas at present there were 
over 650 forms and clauses, includ- 
ing nearly 450 which were in use 
for overseas business. 

Guests at the dinner included rep- 
resentatives from overseas, and John 
S. Lord, Attorney in Fact for 
Lioyd’s underwriters in the State of 
Illinois, and T. J. Healy, of Mendes 
and Mount, New York, were among 
the after-dinner speakers. 


BY AIR, SEA OR... .? 


FEW MAJOR ENGINEERING projects 
have more history behind them than 
the proposal to build a tunnel under 
the English Channel. And now there 
is a new possibility that the twenty 
miles of sea which have separated 
Britain from Europe down the cen- 
turies, in more senses than the physi- 
cal, will no longer be a barrier be- 
tween them. The British and French 
governments have been told that, 
technically and financially, a Chan- 
nel tunnel is a practicable proposi- 
tion. 

This is the opinion of the Channel 
Tunnel Study Group after more 
than two years’ work. All possible 
means of spanning the Channel were 
reviewed, including a bored tunnel, 
an immersed tube, and a bridge, 
with provision for a road or a rail- 
way in each The Group 
plumped for twin railway tunnels, 
costing £109 million. 


case. 


ivided Opinions 

As has always been the case, 
opinion is sharply divided on the 
wisdom, or necessity, of such a proj- 
ect. For one thing, Britain has al- 
ways been fiercely proud of her 
geographical independence, which 
has had its advantages as well as 
disadvantages in wars; but the mili- 
tary reasons for opposing construc- 
tion of a Channel Tunnel are now 
out of date. The more commercially 
minded opponents of the scheme be- 
lieve that transport of passengers 
and freight across the Channel will 
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be handled almost exclusively by 
new types of aircraft and machines, 
such as Britain’s revolutionary 
the foreseeable fu- 
Insurers, who would have a 
major interest in the construction of 
a tunnel or in a fleet of Hovercraft, 
have so far not 


Hovercraft, in 
ture. 


committed them- 
selves on the subject. 

The aircraft currently operating 
services over the English Channel 
have, perhaps, five more years of 
useful life, and it is debatable if by 
that time the Hovercraft 
sufficiently developed to 
But happens it 
would be foolish to ignore the impact 


will be 
replace 
them. whatever 
on shipping lines of these new trans 
port media. Ships operating across 
short 
water will become obsolescent even 
tually, at least in the 
carrying field. 


comparatively stretches of 


passenger 


The question of air versus sea on 
long international hauls, particularly 
the Atlantic, is still a matter of con 
troversy, but here the demise of the 
ocean freighter is not even on the 
horizon, as the noted British marine 
engineer, Dr. T. W. F. 
pointed out in very sensible terms. 


Brown, has 


Main Carrier 


Dr. Brown feels that the ship, in 
some form or other, is likely to sur- 
vive as the main cargo carrier across 
the oceans of the world. In spite of 
all our efforts to leave the earth or 
to use ballistic missiles as passenger 
carriers, we cannot alter the fact that 

© of the globe is covered by wa 
At present it between 
£400 and £800, depending on the 


costs 


type ol goods, to carry one ton ol 
freight by air from London to New 
York, and about £10 by sea. On a 
utilization-of-energy basis, the car- 
riage of goods by sea uses only be- 
tween one and two per cent of the 
energy required to carry the same 
weight by air, quite apart from the 
differential in cost caused by burn- 
ing distilled fuel instead of residual 
heavy oil. 

Shipowners and marine insurers 
can take comfort from this opinion, 
which is in direct conflict with the 
theory sometimes advanced that the 
carriage of cargo by air will be an 
intermediate step between the cur- 
rent situation and the extensive use 
of nuclear power. The ships of to- 
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morrow may not be like those we 
know today, as the development of 
the Hovercraft and hydrofoil craft 
indicates ; but they will be ships and 
not aircratit. 


CORRECTION 


IN MY AVIATION comments in the 
March issue I included two DC-7Bs 
in a list of important total losses, 
giving the owners of these two air- 


craft as Delta Air Lines and Na- 
tional Airlines respectively. I was in 
error in describing both aircraft as 
DC-7Bs, as one was a DC-6B. | 
must also make a further point clear. 
The DC-6B, registration No. 
N822H, was owned and operated by 
National Airlines at the time it was 
lost. The DC-7B, registration No. 
N4891C, was owned by Delta Air 
Lines, but was being operated by 
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National Airlines at the time it 
crashed. My apologies to those con- 
cerned. 


SHIPBUILDING RISKS 


THE INCREASING SIZE and complex- 
ity of cargo ships and new tech- 
niques in shipbuilding have been oc- 
cupying the thoughts of marine 
underwriters for some time. That 
construction risks are a world-wide 
problem is evident from the fact that 
the subject has been examined an- 
nually by the International Union 
of Marine Insurance since 1957. 
American insurers will be interested 
to learn that the British market has 
now revised its agreement. This 
was foreshadowed by Harold Hop- 
wood, the retiring chairman, in his 
address to the Institute of London 
Underwriters (March), when he 
said it was important that construc- 
tion risks should be undertaken on 
a selective basis with proper regard 
to each yard’s record. 


The Joint Construction Risks 
Agreement, as revised, applies to 
all such risks of £100,000 and up- 
wards, whereas previously the value 
was limited to £350,000 and up- 
wards. Several other important 
changes have been made. A separate 
scale of rates is operative for insur- 
ances on auxiliary machinery. In 
the agreement, definitions are in- 
cluded of main propelling machinery 
and auxiliary machinery, special 
provision being made for attach- 
ment of the insurance to main ma- 
chinery when insured 
from the hull. 

The agreement now places a re- 
striction of 250 nautical miles on 
movements for docking, trials and 
delivery unless additional premium 
is paid. A “held covered” clause is 
embodied in respect of any move- 
ments under tow outside the port 
of construction, at rates of premium 
to be agreed. A graduated scale of 
rates is operative, depending on the 
type of ship being built and the 
period of construction contemplated. 
The increasing employment of pre- 
fabrication methods, which reduces 
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the time on berth, has been allowed 
for, since a special rate is fixed for 
contract periods of three months or 
less. A special rate for contract pe- 
riods of nine months or less is fixed 
for refrigerated ships with a refrig- 
erator capacity of over 50% and 
ships with passenger accommodation 
for forty persons or more up to a 
value of £2% million. 

The contract period must be pre- 
scribed in the policy, and contract 
value or completed value (which- 
ever is the greater) will form the 
basis of the policy. If the completed 
contract period is less than the pe- 
riod of the policy, rates will be ad- 
justed at the nearest lowest period 
rate with the appropriate additional 
premium added for continuation. If 
the complete contract period is 
longer than the period of the policy, 
extensions will be rated at the rela- 
tive additional premium for continu- 
ation. 

No risk may be accepted by un- 
derwriters without a time limit, 
whether the insurance is on hull or 
machinery or both, and, as previ- 
ously, insurance must attach within 
six months of being written. The 
rates in the agreement are in respect 
of conditions contained in the Insti- 
tute Clauses for Builders’ Risks— 
which have not been revised—or 
other approved clauses (which must 
contain the Institute Clause for limi- 
tation of liability in respect of faulty 
design and P. & I. risks). Guarantee 
risks must continue to be placed as 
a separate insurance, as must war 
risks. 


EXCESS OF LOSS 


A LENGTHY BUT extremely interest- 
ing paper on excess of loss reinsur- 
ance was delivered in London re- 
cently, before the Marine Discussion 
Group, by L. A. Sweet (under- 
writer, Phoenix). The comprehen- 
siveness of Mr. Sweet’s talk, and 
the vigor of some of his comments, 
made it a rewarding evening. He 
said that the changeover from sur- 
plus line protection to excess of loss 
protection for cargo had continued 
to grow, and he ventured to fore- 
cast that the expense of operating 
a surplus line treaty would even- 
tually force practically every reas- 
sured with a world-wide portfolio 
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on to an excess of loss basis. Mr. 
Sweet said it was often remarked 
that one of the drawbacks to chang- 
ing to such a basis was the conse- 
quent loss of facilities for reciprocal 
arrangements; but, of course, as 
more and more companies changed 
over to excess of loss this became of 
lesser importance. 


Ee 


Moreover, reinsurance on an ex- 
cess of loss basis did not entirely 
eliminate the necessity for a certain 
amount of reinsurance in some other 
form. Since World War II, excess 
of loss reinsurance had been ex- 
tended very materially to almost 
every conceivable form of risk— 
cover in respect of hulls, construc- 
tion risks, third-party liabilities, war 
risks accounts (hull and cargo) and, 
indeed, to one policy covering the 
whole of the reassured’s portfolio, 
either to pay the excess of any one 
loss or the excess of all losses reach- 
ing an aggregate amount during a 
given period. 

Mr. Sweet then explained why he 
thought that many of these types of 
excess loss policy, except where they 
were intended to cover catastrophe 
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risks in which a number of ships 
were involved, were not so essential 
to the reassured and did not play 
such an important role in the rein- 
surance market as cargo excess loss 
policies. He therefore confined the 
remainder of his talk almost ex- 
clusively to cargo excess loss rein- 
surance. The reassured, when con- 
templating excess loss reinsurance, 
had to select the basis on which to 
reinsure and, naturally, the first 
thing was for him to fix the retained 
net loss which he was prepared to 
run and decide how much cover was 
required—at the same time bearing 
in mind that these were the two 
main factors which determined the 
premium charged. 

On the question of premium, Mr. 
Sweet said that the rating of an ex- 
cess loss policy for a new account or 
for business of which no previous 
experience was available, was bound 
to be very much on a hit or miss 
basis; one could only fix a rate 
which seemed fair and reasonable to 
start with, according to the nature 
of the business to be covered, and 
adjust it from time to time according 
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to the subsequent development of 
the original account and the excess 
loss claims experience. 


INCIDENTALS 


SIR ARCHIBALD MCINDOE, the world 
famous plastic surgeon who died re- 
cently, had been an underwriting 
member of Lloyd’s since 1956. He 
underwrote marine and non-marine 
risks under the agency of Stewart, 
Smith (Underwriting) Limited. 

D. H. F. ap- 
pointed general secretary of the In- 
ternational Union of Aviation In- 
surers in succession to the late Peter 


Groves has been 


Langmead. 

Six ships either lost their propel- 
lers or suffered broken tailshafts in 
the first three months of 1960. The 
total, one more than in the previous 
quarter, included four Liberty types, 
which indicates a reversal of last 
year’s experience with Liberties. 

A draft convention on minimum 
international standards regarding 
civil liability for nuclear damage has 
now been submitted for comments 
to the member States of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 
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reports on 
compantes 


ALLIED MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Title Change 


This company has changed its name to the Allied 
Mutual Insurance Company. There is no change in the 
management, officers, or directors of the company. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Guaranteed Auto Policy 


On May 11, these companies introduced in Illinois 
and Ohio an automobile insurance plan which guar- 
antees motorists that their liability protection cannot 
be cancelled because of accidents. It guarantees that 
coverages in force 90 days or more under the company’s 
Crusader auto policy will be continued in effect through- 
out the remaining term and for a further period of from 
one to five years. The plan does not include assigned 
risks and the agreement is voided by the policyholder or 
resident of his household being convicted or forfeiting 
bail for any of the following: driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs, hit- 
and-run driving, homicide by a motor vehicle, driving 
with a suspended or revoked driver's license or auto 
theft, giving false information in obtaining a driver’s 
license, making untrue statements when obtaining in- 
surance, or failure by the policyholder to assist the 
company in defending a case against him. 


AMERICA FORE Loyalty Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


George A. Boyd, formerly a vice president, has been 
appointed executive vice president of the four domestic 
America Fore insurance companies of this group. 

Ben Lee Boynton has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent of The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New 
York and the Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, member companies of this group. He was ap- 
pointed vice president and Southwestern department 
manager for the other companies of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group last November. 


For June, 1960 


AMERICAN HARDWARE Mutual Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Executive Elections 


R. S. Hanson, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this company succeeding 
J. E. Hanson, retired. J. E. Hanson will continue as a 
director of the company. 

Ralph J. McMorrow, formerly director of sales, and 
H. A. Miller, formerly an assistant secretary, have 
been elected vice presidents of this company. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


First Vice President 


Henry G. Sheehy, formerly a vice president of the 
Argonaut Insurance Company, has been elected first 
vice president of this company. American Surety is a 
subsidiary of Transamerica Corporation. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Vice Presidents 


Wallace J. Cooper, formerly controller, has been 
made a vice president of this company. Joseph H. 
Kolkmeyer has been named vice president in charge 
of the new Miami headquarters of the company. 


BERKS AND LEHIGH Mutual Insurance Co. 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
WINDSOR MUTUAL Insurance Co. 


Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
Merged 


Effective January 28, 1960 the Berks and Lehigh 
Mutual Insurance Co. was merged with and into the 


Windsor Mutual Insurance Company. 


BITUMINOUS CASUALTY Corporation 


Rock Island, Illinois 
Executive Election 


Jack A. Fensterbusch who has served as assistant 


treasurer and assistant to the president, has been 
elected executive vice president and a director of this 
corporation. 


THE CAMDEN Fire Insurance Association 
Camden, New Jersey 


Named Secretary 


Conway D. Judd has been promoted from assistant 
secretary to secretary of this company. 
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CELINA Insurance Group 
Celina, Ohio 


Merger 


The American Mutual Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee was merged April 23 with and into The Na- 
tional Mutual Insurance Company. Both companies are 
members of the Celina Insurance Group. The executive 
office of the American Mutual is in Grand Rapids and 
will continue as the Michigan branch office of the group, 
with Walter DeHoog, formerly president of the Ameri- 
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can Mutual as branch manager and Harold W. Buck, 
formerly secretary for the American Mutual, handling 
Michigan field operations as assistant branch manager. 
L. L. Sieker, formerly executive vice president of the 
American Mutual, will supervise the Wisconsin opera- 
tion of the continuing company. 


CITIZENS CASUALTY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


New President 


Harry Hyman, chairman of the board of Citizens 
Life Insurance Company of New York, has assumed 
the presidency of Citizens Casualty Company of New 
York. His brother, Jack Hyman, president of Citizens 
Life, and formerly president of Citizens Casualty, has 
been named chairman of the finance and executive 
committees of the casualty company, a post formerly 
occupied by Harry Hyman. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Elections 


Frank V. McCullough and Louis C. Morrell have 
been elected executive vice presidents and Donald V. 
Maxfield vice president and comptroller of this com- 
pany. 


DIXIE AUTO Insurance Co., Inc. 


Anniston, Alabama 
Executive Elections 


A. W. Bell, formerly vice president, has been made 
first vice president of this company. Other advance- 
ments are: George H. Long, claims manager, to secre- 
tary; Don W. Muir from assistant secretary to treas- 
urer and Ben M. Stringfellow, Jr. from claims examiner 
to assistant secretary-treasurer. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


To Finance Mobile Homes 


Government Employees Corporation, finance af- 
filiate of this company, has extended its financing 
program to include mobile homes. The Corporation 
now offers mobile home financing to civilian govern- 
ment personnel, certain non-government personnel, mil- 
itary personnel, all GEICO policyholders and house- 
hold members of the immediate family of 
categories. 


these 
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GREAT AMERICAN Insurance Group 
New York, New York 


Elected Secretary 


James W. English, formerly assistant secretary has 
been elected secretary of both companies of this group. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL Companies 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Executive Elections 


Carl N. Jacobs, formerly president, has been elected 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer of 
these companies, succeeding the late Louis Hirsig. 
James P. Jacobs, formerly executive vice president, has 
been named president. 


HARTLEY Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


York, Pennsylvania 
Name Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Hartley Mutual Insurance Company. 


HAWKEYE-SECURITY Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Elected President 


William L. Cobb, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this company succeeding 


Alex R. Nelson. 


HOME MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Named Vice President 


Richard E. White, public relations and advertising 
manager, has been named a vice president of this com- 
pany. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting directors of this company de- 
clared a 100% stock dividend payable June 15 to stock- 
holders of record May 6. It is anticipated the directors 
will declare an initial quarterly dividend of $.45 per 
share on the increased capital payable July 15 to holders 
of record June 30. This would be an annual rate of 
$1.80 per share, the equivalent of $3.60 per share on 
the presently outstanding stock. In 1959 the company 
paid dividends of $3.00 per share. 


For June, 1960 
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IOWA HARDWARE Mutual Insurance 
Company, Mason City, lowa 


Executive Elections 


C. A. Knutson, formerly president, has been elected 
chairman of the board and Edward C. Jones, formerly 
executive vice president and general manager, named 
president and general manager of this company. W. H. 
Clarke has been elected first vice president and D. E. 
Maron vice president and claim manager. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH Insurance 
Company, Ltd., London, England 


Trust Fund Established 


This company has established a trust fund in the 
United States as security for its U. S. policyholders. 
The amount of the trust fund is $500,000. The trustees 
are the Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago. 


THE LUMBERMENS Mutual Insurance 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio 


Executive Changes 


Scott F. Coffin has retired as senior vice president 
in charge of underwriting for this company after forty- 
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four years service. Dale G. Roth, formerly secretary- 
treasurer, has been named vice president and secretary, 
while Alex B. Curchin, formerly comptroller and as- 
sistant treasurer, succeeds him as treasurer. 


MAINE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Elected Treasurer 


Worsdell K. Pearson, formerly secretary and treas- 
urer of Hare’s Limited, New York City investment 
bankers, has been elected treasurer and a director of this 
company. Richard C. Kemp has been named agency 
secretary and John R. Anderson, sales manager. 


MICHIGAN SURETY Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


Custodianship Dissolved 


The Ingham County (Michigan) Circuit Court has 
issued an order dissolving the custodianship of the 
Michigan Insurance Department over this company and 
returning control to its directors. In his ruling Judge 
Coash expressed his personal belief that the carrier is in 
a solvent condition. Commissioner Blackford, who has 
been seeking full receivership status preparatory to 
liquidating the company, will appeal the order to the 
State Supreme Court. 


NATIONAL FAMILY Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Company 


This company has been organized as a stock company 
specializing in auto lines with headquarters at 1703 
Snelling Avenue North, St. Paul, Minnesota. Policies 
will be sold at independently filed rates, on a continuous 
basis for six months or a year with direct billing by the 
company but with ownership of expirations guaranteed 
to its agents. Officers of the new company are: Presi- 
dent, general manager and chairman of the board, Leon- 
ard A. Wolf, C.L.U., C.P.C.U.; vice presidents, Harvey 
J. Feierabend, Richard J. Horgan and Harold D. 
Reichert ; secretary, Ray C. Lewis and treasurer, Wal- 
ter J. Chesley. 


NATIONWIDE Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Executive Appointments 


W. E. West, formerly vice president-treasurer, has 
been appointed to the dual position of vice president- 
treasurer and controller of these companies. R. G. 
Smith, formerly budget director, has been named vice 
president-assistant controller. 
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NORFOLK AND DEDHAM Group 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Elected Secretary 


Herman C. Miller, formerly an assistant vice presi- 
dent, has been elected secretary of the Norfolk and 
Dedham and the West Newberry Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Senior Vice President 


James M. Battle, formerly vice president, has been 
elected senior vice president of this company. 


OHIO FARMERS Companies 
Le Roy, Ohio 


Budget Plan 


These companies have introduced a new budget plan 
in eight states and plan to make it available in other 
states in the near future. The plan permits payments of 
premiums on a pro-rata basis in equal monthly, quar- 
terly or semi-annual installments by an endorsement of 
the policy without requiring the signature of the insured. 
A common installment date for two or more policies 
may be arranged even if the policies do not have a 
common expiration date. Agents will receive their regu- 
lar commissions in advance with the detail work, in- 
cluding preparation and mailing of installment notices, 
done by the company. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance Co. 


San Francisco, California 
President Resigns 


John A. Steel submitted his resignation as president 
of this company effective June Ist. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS Mutual 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Executive Elections 


Fred H. Ludwig has been elected chairman of the 
board and John Ford president of this company. Mr. 
Ludwig had served as president since 1954 and Mr. 
Ford as executive vice president since 1956. 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Promotions 


Matthew A. Rieder and Charles T. Spackman have 
been advanced from assistant secretaries to secretaries. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY—Continued 


Mr. Rieder has a major responsibility in the under- 
writing and production of casualty business. Mr. Spack- 
man is in charge of the property damage claim depart- 
ment of the company. 


SOUTHERN GENERAL Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Purchased 


This company has been purchased by the General 
Acceptance Corporation of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
General Acceptance, a concern engaged in automobile 
and other types of finance, owns stock control of The 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company, the American Finan- 
cial Life Insurance Company, a credit life carrier, and 
Towles and Company, which operates the National 
Mutual Assurance Company, Allentown. 


SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH Insurance 
Companies, Springfield, Massachusetts 
FREEPORT Insurance Company 


Freeport, Illinois 
Affiliation 


An affiliation between Freeport Insurance Company 
and the Springfield-Monarch Insurance Companies has 
been approved by the respective boards of directors of 
the companies. Freeport will be continued as a separate 
corporate entity under the management of its present 
officers and with its own board. The exchange will be 
on the basis of 1.1 shares of Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company stock for each share of Freeport. 
Springfield plans to issue an additional 145,741 shares 
of its stock to effect the exchange. Stockholders of 
Springfield voted on the proposal at a special meeting 


May 23. 


C. V. STARR and Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Vice President 


Sidney J. Jackson, Jr. has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of this, the senior corporation of the American 
International Insurance Groups. He will head marine 


Pes 


insurance underwriting activities, replacing Artemis W. 
Joukowsky, senior vice president, who retired March 


31. 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS' Group 


Dallas, Texas 
Vice President and Treasurer 


James P. Mitchell, formerly vice president of the 
Houston offices, has been elevated to vice president and 
treasurer of the companies of this group. Smith Petti- 
gree, medical coordinator, has been elected assistant 
secretary and manager of medical services. 


UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Offer for Stock 


Shepard Broad, chairman of the board of the Caro- 
lina Casualty Insurance Company and of the Carolina 
Home Life Insurance Company, Burlington, N. C., of- 
fered to purchase up to 21,000 of the 75,000 outstanding 
shares of this company at $50 a share. The offer ex- 
pired May 27. Universal, with administrative offices in 
New York City, is under the management of Talbot 
Bird and Company. 

In a letter to stockholders, Chairman Byrne and 
President Bird pointed out that policyholders’ surplus 
at year-end amounted to $5,218,507 or $68 a share, and 
that the adjusted book value as computed by Alfred 
M. Best Company was $82.65 a share. A special stock- 
holders’ meeting called on May 24 approved a proposal 
by directors to declare a 50% stock dividend. It is the 
intention of directors to maintain the present cash 
dividend of $1 per share on the increased number of 
shares. 


UTILITIES Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Executive Elections 


John J. Nangle, formerly president, has been named 
to the newly-created post of chairman of the board of 
this company. John J. Nangle, Jr., formerly executive 
vice president, has been elected president to succeed 
his father. 
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new directors 


America Fore Loyalty Group (New York, N. Y.}: Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, a partner in the Newark law firm of Pitney, 
Hardin & Ward and a director of Firemen's Insurance 
Company of Newark, has been elected a director of the 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark. Donald B. 
Beecher, president of Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected a director of the National-Ben 
Franklin Insurance Company. Milford A. Vieser, executive 
vice president and a director of The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company of Newark, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. (Wakefield, 
Mass.): William H. Raye, Jr., vice president of The First 
National Bank of Boston has been elected an advisory 
director of the company. 


Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company (Wal- 
tham, Mass.): Herbert F. Lello, president of the Auto- 
matic Electric Company, Northlake, Illinois. 


Delaware Valley Mutual Casualty Company (Philadelphia, 
Pa.): The Reverend William Vaughn Ischie, Jr., Rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of this company and of the 
American Mutual Insurance Company. 


Dixie Auto Insurance Co., Inc. (Anniston, Alabama): 
Walter J. Merrill, attorney and Don W. Muir, treasurer 
of the company. 


For June, 1960 


Graphic Arts Mutual Insurance Co. (New York, N. Y.): 
Francis N. Ehrenberg, president of Blanchard Press, Inc.; 
Walter T. Flower, member of Edwin Flower, Inc.; Randall 
H. Pakula, vice president of Bryant Press, Inc. and Ed- 
ward D. Wilson, president-treasurer of the New York 
Lithographing Corporation. 


Great Northern Insurance Company (Minneapolis, Minn.}: 
Clark Bassett, senior vice president of the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis and John A. Moorhead, president 
of the Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis. 


Hardware Mutuals (Stevens Point, Wis.): Carl J. Forsberg, 
president of Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Mad- 
ison, has been elected a director of the Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company, Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire !n- 
surance Company and the Sentry Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company (Boston, 
Mass.): Burke E. Wilson, Sr. president of Wilson Brothers 
Lumber Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
M. Ralph Bagnal, Jr., vice president and manager of the 
Bagnal Builders Supply Co., Columbia, South Carolina. 


Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co. (Seattle, Washington): 
Howard D. Heath and Frank J. Calkins, Jr., vice presi- 
dents of the company. 


Preferred Insurance Company (Grand Rapids, Michigan): 
John E. Powers, president of the Massachusetts Senate 
and T. J. Bouwkamp, vice president-director of agencies 
of the company. 
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This young State Farm insured has no trouble recognizing 
our agent. That’s because he’s the family’s car insurance 
man. He’s known and expected in their home. And that’s 
what makes it possible for the State Farm agent to become 
their “family insurance man.” He has a natural entree 
for serving their fire and life insurance needs also. 

We provide our agent with these companion lines as 
part of our “marketing partnership” with him. We also 
handle his billing, policy-writing, and collection. And we 
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back him with strong promotional and advertising efforts. 
With this support, he is able to build new business among 
his present policyholders—to become the “family insur- 
ance man” to a ready-made market. 
Through this simple concept, we are able 
to broaden our entire enterprise and better 
serve the nearly six million auto policy- 
holders that make State Farm the world’s 
largest automobile insurance company. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


For further information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write: Public Relations Department, State Farm Insurance Companies; Home Offices, Bloomington, Ill. 








QUESTION 5 
The Voucher System 


Following is a list of books of 
original entry maintained by the “N” 
corporation : 

A—Cash Receipts Book 

i—Check Register 

Voucher Register 

1) Sales Book 
Journal 

For each of the following transac- 

tions, indicate the letter, or letters, of 

the applicable book of original entry 
necessary to record correctly the 
transaction. 

. Cash sales for the day. 

2. Cash purchase of a fixed asset. 
Receipt of note receivable from 
customer to apply on account. 
Purchase return. (No special 
purchase returns and allowances 
journal is maintained. ) 

Payment of outstanding note pay- 
able, plus interest. 
Purchase of merchandise and im- 
mediate issuance of check for one 
half the invoice price and 60-day 
note given for balance. 
Cash payment of two-thirds of 
outstanding debt to creditor and 
balance to be paid in 30 days. 

. Cash refund made to customer for 
return of merchandise. 


Answer 


For June, 1960 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Principles of Accounting, at the 
Evening Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


QUESTION 6 
Notes and Acceptances 


Underline the correct answer in each 
of the following questions. 


1. The amount of interest on a 90- 
day, 3% $1,000 note is: (1) 
$10.00: (2) $75.00; (3) $12.50: 
(4) $8.00; (5) None of these. 

2. The account ‘Notes Receivable 
Discounted’ appears on: (1) The 
income statement; (2) The bal- 
ance sheet as an Asset; (3) The 
balance sheet as a Liability; (4) 
The balance sheet as a part of 
Stockholders’ Equity; (5) None 
of these. 

. The proceeds of a customer’s dis- 

counted note receivable, dated 
June 28, for $1,200, bearing in- 
terest at 6% for 60 days, dis- 
counted at a rate of 4% on July 
18 is: (1) $1,203.92; (2) $1,- 
206.61; (3) $1,209.31; (4) 
$1,207.31; (5) None of these. 
Referring to Question No. 3 
above, what is the amount of loss 
from discounting this note re- 
ceivable? (1) $0.08; (2) $4.61; 
(3) $5.31; (4) $2.61; (5) None 
of these. 
Referring to Question No. 3 
above, much should Ac- 
counts Receivable be debited for 
if the maker defaults on payment 
on maturity date? Applicable 
protest fee of $3.50. (1) $1.- 
200.00; (2) $1,203.50; (3) $1,- 
215.50: (4) $1,210.11; (5) None 
of these. 


how 


gRQUESTION 7 


"Partnership and Corporate Net 
Worth: 


A. Following are the capital ac- 


counts of “X” and “Y” 
“XY” Partnership. 
“%". CAPITAL 
(1/1) 10,000 
(11/1) 2,000 
“Y, CAPSS Ae 
(6/1) 2,000 (1/1) 


of the 


15,000 
(4/1) 4,000 
(12/1) 1,000 
Referring to the above, what 
would be “Y’s”’ share of a $6,000 
profit if earnings and losses are 
divided according to the end-of- 
period capital ratio? 
Referring to the above, what 
would be “Y’s” share of a profit 
of $6,000 if earnings and losses 
are divided as follows: salaries of 
$3,000 (“X”) and $2,000 (“Y’’), 
6% interest on beginning-of-pe- 
riod balances, and balances in a 4 
(“X”) and 1 (“Y”) relationship? 
Referring to the above, what 
would be “‘Y’s” share of a loss of 
$3,000 if earnings and losses are 
divided as follows: Salaries of 
$3,000 (“X”) and $2,000 (“Y”), 
6% interest on  beginning-of- 
period balances, in a 4 (“X”’ 
1 (“Y”) relationship ? 
Referring to the above, 


) and 


what 
would be “Y’s” share of a profit 
of $66,000 if earnings and losses 
are divided in a ratio of 7 (“X”’) 
amas. ¢- ey. 

Referring to the above, what 
would be “Y’s” share of a profit 
of $1,000 if earnings and losses 
are divided as follows: salaries of 
$3,000 (“X’’) and $1,000 (“Y”) 


C 


Continued on the next paae) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


and balances in a ratio of 2 (“X”’) 


ana lda"y)? 


Answer 


3. Following is a list of selected ac- 
count balances from the books of 
the “M” Corporation as of end 
of fiscal period : 





PENSION 
CONSULTANTS 





JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., INC. 
CONSULTANTS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 
ACTUARIAL EVALUATIONS 
74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-7440 








RUSSELL O. HOOKER, F.S.A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
PENSION CONSULTANT 


750 MAIN ST. HARTFORD 3, CONN. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


200 West 57th St. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
417 South Hill St., 


LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
PENSION CONSULTNTS 
& ACTUARIES 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 











Discount on Common Stock 

Preferred Stock 

Reserve for Plant Extensions 

Premium on Common Stock 

Stock Dividends Payable—Common 
Common Stock 

Retained Earnings 

Treasury Stock—Common (1,000 shares) 


Paid-In-Surplus—From Treasury Stock 
Transactions (credit balance) 


Paid-In-Surplus—From Stock Dividends 


Additional Information 

(1) The common stock consists of 
10,000 shares of $10 par stock 
authorized. 8,000 shares have 
been issued. 
The preferred stock consists of 
1,000 shares of 6% cumulative 
$100 par value stock. All shares 


Stockholders Equity Capital Stock : 
Preferred Stock—6% 
1,000 shares 
Common Stock—$10 par value au- 
thorized 10,000 shares of which 
8,000 have been issued and 1,000 
shares held in Treasury 


Stock Dividend Payable 
500 shares of common to be issued 
February 14, 19__ 


Surplus : 
Paid-In: 

Premium on Common Stock 
Less: Discount on Common Stock 
Paid in from Treasury Stock 
transactions 
Paid-In from 
Common 


Stock Dividend 


Total 


Retained Earnings : 
Appropriated 
Reserve for plant extension 
Free 
Total 


Deduct : 
Cost of Treasury Stock 
Stockholders Equity 


cumulative, $100. 


$ 1,200 
100,000 
20,000 
1,500 
5,000 
80,000 
55,000 
9,000 


3,000 


Common 


500 


are outstanding. There are no 
dividends in arrears. 

A stock dividend of 500 shares 
is to be issued on February 14, 
19—. Based upon this informa- 
tion prepare the Stockholders’ 
Equity section of the balance 
sheet for “M” Corporation as 
of end of fiscal period. 


par, authorized and issued 


$100,000. 


$80,000. 


85,000. 
$185,000. 


$20,000. 
55,000. 
75,000. 
$263,800 
9,000. 
$254,800. 
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Insurance, Indianapolis and Indians 


Somewhat cryptographic, to be sure, but the three 
words above can be ‘“‘deciphered’”’ to read .. . 
George L. Clark. For Mr. Clark (pictured) is 
president of George L. Clark & Co., Inc., General 
Insurance. He’s a well-known and highly esteemed 
citizen of, and businessman, in Indianapolis. And, 
by way of an avocation, he has become something 
of an expert on Hopi Indian lore. 


Mr. Clark, then, is well qualified to speak interest- 
ingly and authoritatively on all three topics. 
However, with all due respect to the latter two 
subjects, his remarks here are confined to insur- 
ance ... and, more specifically, to his company’s 
relationship with Standard Accident. 


‘“‘We have represented the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company continuously for 35 years 
because their integrity has made doing business 
with them a pleasure. We have found Standard 
Accident management reasonable and _ highly 
cooperative at all times. Their underwriting 
department has always endeavored to meet our 


needs on both lines and coverages. And claims 
have always been handled in a fair and equitable 
manner. What more could we ask?” 


Could you ask more? . . . ask it. And, chances are, 
you'll find Standard Accident highly rated by its 
agents on that score, too. You’ll find, in fact, that 
Standard Accident is known, far and wide, as an 
“Agency Company.” Interested in representing 
such a company? 


got Ny, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 
34 £, 


"3 STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE « 


CASUALTY « FIRE © MARINE e FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 





DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


“How I turned a $10 inquiry into 
an $826 premium ...on the spot!” 


by a Cleveland insurance agent 


“One day not long ago, I received a telephone call 
from one of my clients inquiring about a Schedule 
Fidelity Bond for his office clerk. Bob Layne, Special 
Agent for The American, happened to be in my office 
at the time and suggested that we make an appointment 
right then to discuss the matter with my client. 


“During our visit, Bob surveyed and analyzed their 
entire Crime Insurance Program and made alternate 
quotations on the spot to coincide with his reeommenda- 
tions. My client was very impressed with the coverage 
gaps pointed out by Bob and, as you can imagine, de- 
cided against the low-premium Schedule Fidelity Bond 
in favor of an entirely new program, covered by The 
American’s Blanket Crime Policy with a premium of 
$826. Furtnermore, I was assured that more business 
would be coming my way shortly! 


“It couldn’t have happened at a more opportune 
time. The speedy (and successful) conclusion of our call 





on this risk meant that I could leave on time, with my 
family, on the vacation trip we had planned so long. 
And as for Bob Layne, I promised I’d send him a 
postcard first thing. He’s one guy I want to keep in 
touch with!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services... offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest branch office. 
Let us prove to you that The American means business 
--» MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


American [mowrance (Jroup 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « Amesican Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associaied Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH+AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS» BURGLARY: FikE & ALLIED LINES+- GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 


MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





Foreign Markets for Insurance 


HARRINGTON PUTNAM 
Vice President 
American Foreign Insurance 


Association 
New York, New York 


HILE THINKING AND talking 
W shou foreign insurance, one 
naturally makes comparisons and 
notes the differences from the more 
familiar United States domestic 
forms and procedures. To me, how- 
ever, there is one factor between the 
two which is paramount and all-per- 
vasive. It causes the greatest dif- 
ficulty and delay to the assured, the 
agent/broker, and the underwriter. 
This factor is lack of information, 
precise, pertinent information on 
which a sound decision and the ac- 
companying prompt action can be 
taken. This problem of lack of in- 
formation can be divided into three 
main categories 
a) the details of the risk itself; 
b) the assured’s insurance program 
to be followed: 
c) the currency and, therefore, the 
market in which the insurance is to 
be placed; that is, a dollar contract 
or foreign currency contract. 

Let us review these points. First, 
the details of the risk itselfi—where 
it is; what it is; and its history of 
operation, if any. Frequently we are 
asked to bind a substantial amount 
of insurance against broad named 
perils with no information about the 
real nature of the property or the 
location other than it is in a given 
country. And this is simple and easy 
as against those binders being re- 
quested for comprehensive general 
liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion to protect a firm of engineers or 
contractors with world-wide opera- 
tions. The assured may have a fine 
name, but the underwriter does not 
have any reasonably accurate idea 
of what these operations are now or 
expected to be. Besides, both com- 
prehensive general liability and 
workmen's compensation require 
that consideration be given to serv- 
icing claims at the scene of opera- 
tions if these are reasonably sub- 
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stantial, but without knowledge the 
underwriter is handicapped and un- 
able to do the job for the assured. 
Further, there is the question of com- 
pulsory foreign insurance and legal 
requirements country-by-country 
which should be reviewed and an- 
alyzed so that intelligent action can 
be planned and taken to protect the 
assured’s interest. Full information 
on a risk is vital and there is no 
substitute. Next, the assured’s in- 
surance program should be estab- 
lished at least on general lines. Pre- 
sumably, it will be patterned after 
the United States domestic program, 
but there may be some significant 
variations. Liability limits advisable 
in the United States may seem as- 
tronomical for an expo- 
sure, while perils such as earthquake, 
not insured in the United States, 
may be considered desirable over- 


overseas 


seas. 


Forms and Rates 


When all this information on the 
assured’s side about the details of 
the risk and the general lines of the 
program have been assembled, the 
next step is to decide about the mar- 
ket and what forms and rates 
are available. In general there are 
three major markets available to the 
United States insurance buyer. The 
foreign market consists of the in- 
surance companies admitted to do 
business in a particular country. If 
there are several countries, there will 
be that many separate foreign 
markets to consider. The London 
market is composed of tariff com- 
panies, non-tariff companies, and 
Lloyd’s, and the United States 
foreign market is composed of those 
American underwriting groups and 
companies specializing in foreign in- 
surance plus some foreign companies 
doing business in United States 
which also write certain lines from 
time to time. 

Even if the premiums are very 
large, the insurance manager will 
probably find the foreign market is 
too far away to justify the cost of 


a visit, and correspondence is not a 
very practical method of initiating 
something as complicated as an in- 
surance program for a new opera- 
tion. There may be a language bar- 
rier as well. Also, the underwriting 
groups of the United States foreign 
market have entered companies with 
branch offices or agents in the ma- 
jority of the commerical centers of 
the world and so, very likely, have 
at least some basic information about 
insurance requirements on file here. 

The London market is known the 
world over and, while it consists of 
tariff and non-tariff companies, it 
is the non-tariff, and notably Lloyd’s 
syndicates, that are most familiar to 
the United States agent/broker. 
London is an exceptional market for 
large premium risks and_ special 
covers but, on the other hand, the 
distance, communication, and _ its 
own organization do not lend them- 
selves easily to arranging relatively 
small insurance policies which may be 
required by United States assureds 
to comply with the laws of a country. 


First Port of Call 


Finally, there is the United 
States foreign market which, because 
of its geographical convenience to 
United States agent/brokers and its 
facilities permitting it to arrange in- 
surance in dollars or in a foreign 
currency, is therefore the most logi- 
cal first port of call. What consti- 
tutes this United States foreign 
market? Originally, it consisted 
principally of the two foreign under- 
writing groups, the AIU (American 
International Underwriters ), and the 
AFIA (American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association ), along with the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
plus occasionally some of the British 
companies. However, recently there 
have been several new entrances into 
this foreign field from the domestic 
ranks and, though these new arrivals 
may still be limited to operations only 
in certain foreign countries or classes 
of business, they most certainly rep- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Foreign Markets—Continued 


resent a further expansion of the 
market which the assured and his 
agent/broker have available to them. 

As soon as conferences with the 
selected underwriters have begun, 
one of the first questions will be 
whether the contracts are to be “ad- 
mitted” or “unadmitted.” These 
two words, “admitted” and “unad- 
mitted,” belong to the particular 
jargon of the foreign underwriter 





THE 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


STANDARD INSURANCE 
BUILDING 


TULSA, OKLAHOM 


the Standard gives good 


customer service with 
‘same-day’ processing 


of policies. 


“Bring Your Insurance 


up to Standard” 











and mean very simply this. An “ad- 
mitted” insurance policy is one that 
is written in the foreign country, on 
the foreign form, at foreign rates, 
with premiums and losses payable 
in the foreign currency. An “unad- 
mitted” insurance policy is one that 
is written outside of the foreign 
country, in this case—here in the 
United States market, on a form ne- 
gotiated directly with the under- 
writers, at negotiated rates, with 
premiums and losses payable in dol- 
lars. 

There are several important rea- 
sons why an “admitted” policy must 
be purchased. Depending upon the 
country, there may be a prohibition 
against the purchase of an “unad- 
mitted” insurance policy. This is the 
case in Mexico and Brazil, for ex- 
ample. Foreign service or filing re- 
quirements where countries have a 
compulsory automobile insurance act 
or where workmen’s compensation is 
requested require such policies. It 
may be that only “admitted” policies 
are allowed as deductible expense 
items by the foreign tax examiner. 
Autonomy of foreign managers or 
partners is another consideration. 

On the other hand, there are 
reasons for “unadmitted” insurance. 
There may be no prohibition against 
an “unadmitted” policy. This is gen- 
erally true for the countries of the 
British Commonwealth. The con- 
tracts can be easily negotiated in the 
United States. The terms and con- 
ditions of the policy may be broader 
and more attractive to the buyer. 
Additions or changes can be made 
conveniently. Being in dollars, the 
problem of values and currency ex- 
change is reduced or eliminated. 
There are no policy charges or taxes. 


Weigh Factors 


All these factors for “admitted” or 
“unadmitted” insurance have to be 
weighed carefully. Very likely it 
may be necessary to write to the as- 
sured’s foreign branch for clarifica- 
tions and more information about 
the scope of the local operation. Here 
I want ‘to warn you that general 
terms, unless exactly defined, may 
cause misunderstandings. For inst- 
ance, you may be told that your 
foreign insurance manager has ar- 
ranged “fire” insurance, but that 
foreign manager may be referring to 


his type of “fire” insurance which, 
unless specifically endorsed, excludes 
fire when it results from explosion, 
earthquake or windstorm! Similarly, 
an automobile policy may exclude 
cover if, at the time of the accident, 
the driver is under the influence of 
liquor, or while the vehicle is being 
operated on other than a public road 
or highway. A workmen’s compen- 
sation policy may not cover if the ac- 
cident was caused by the workman 
being assigned to a job or machine 
for which he was not mentally or 
physically capable. 


A Clear Picture 


Please do not think that every 
foreign policy in every country has 
these exclusions, but I have seen 
examples of each of these, and to the 
individual in that country they are 
often so normal as not to be worth 
mentioning to you. Semantics are 
therefore highly important. Business 
interruption, or loss of profits as it 
is generally known, is also different 
in that it provides indemnity will be 
payable, subject to a specified num- 
ber of months limitation in the 
policy, until the normal level of 
“turnover,” or sales, has been re- 
sumed. All these are points which 
must be brought out in discussion to 
have a clear picture of the situation. 

I have been, up to now, assuming 
that the operation to be insured is 
one that is located in a commercial 
area where, because of previous in- 
vestment over the years, the United 
States market has had past experi- 
ence, such as in Europe, South 
America, etc. However, there are 
real problems of information for us, 
the underwriters, when we are con- 
fronted with a relatively new 
country, as far as American business 
is concerned ; for example, the new 
republics of central and west Africa. 
The laws about insurance may be 
very general or make no reference to 
the detailed point in question and 
may still be awaiting some form of 
official interpretation or code. You 
must remember that in many parts 
of the world our United States pre- 
occupation with detail and exact rul- 
ings in advance is regarded as un- 
necessary. Business in a foreign 
country may be quite satisfactory 
and these hypothetical questions 
which the United States insurance- 
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man raises are regarded as a waste 
of time. They feel one does better 
by waiting until the situation actually 
arises and then some sensible solu- 
tion be found. Having been in these 
areas I can appreciate that local point 
of view very well, and I am sympa- 
thetic with it when I am there—but 
it doesn’t meet the question here. 
We have to get you and ourselves 
the answers—though occasionally it 
may take time. 


Subsidiary Questions 


I have tried to outline and illus- 
trate the importance of full informa- 
tion as it applies to the risk, the pro- 
gram and the market. I should like 
now to cover some subsidiary ques- 
tions that have been asked of me in 
the past. In noting further differences 
between insurance practices en- 
countered overseas and those of the 
domestic United States market, | 
find the following, as compared with 
the majority of foreign countries, 
are peculiar to the United States: 
a) High United States liability 
claims and, therefore, high limits for 
liability policies. 

b) United States type boiler and 
machinery insurance with full in- 
spection service, although in some 
foreign areas this is now obtainable 
in limited form. However, you 
should know that many foreign 
markets will include insurance for 
damage from explosion of boilers 
and pressure vessels, including busi- 
ness interruption, by endorsement to 
the fire policy. 

c) United States type surety bonds 
for performance of construction. 

d) Comprehensive crime covers such 
as the 3D form. Unfortunately, only 
in the United States have I seen it 
necessary to have heavily armed 
guards and tank-like trucks to de- 
liver payrolls or make cash collec- 
tions. 

e) The United States general li- 
ability form is a much more elabo- 
rate document than its foreign coun- 
terpart, 


f) Appraisal service companies—or 
private publications of indices of 
values prepared for contractors, in- 
surance companies, etc. 


g) Safety engineering service organ- 
izations. In many foreign countries 
workmen’s compensation is govern- 
ment-managed and, also, the public 
is not so claim-conscious. 

(Continued on the next page) 





TODAY’S 
TREND... 


. .. is towards “package protection.” That’s why it’s important, in taking on a 
company in your agency, to pick one that is geared to give you complete 
coverage of fire and allied lines. PLM writes the newest types of policies, in- 
cluding Homeowners, Fire and Extended Coverage, and many forms of Inland 
Marine. It also makes available the PLM Premium Budget Plan. In a word, 
PLM is old enough to be time-tried, young enough to be timely. Why not get 
in touch with us, 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Chariotte, N.C. 





Foreign Markets—Continued 


There are other points of insur- 
ance that are peculiar to the United 
States domestic market and are not 
found overseas, but the list above 
represents those about which I am 
most commonly asked. Again, | 
must caution you—one has to check 
country by country; even in the Eu- 
ropean common market 


there are 


wide variations in form and practice 


STEADFAST 





Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well 


when you sell Tieee 


PROVIDENCE 

WASHINGTON 
THE COMPANY WITH 

QUALITY * INTEGRITY + FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 


among the members. There may be 
some similarities in certain classes of 
insurance among the British Com- 
monwealth group or another set of 
similarities among the South Ameri- 
can countries, but each of these is 
also offset by important differences 
as well. 

When first confronted with the 
problems of arranging foreign in- 
surance, you may think it compli- 
cated and strange, and I must ad- 
mit I have listed for you a num- 
ber of important differences. Never- 
theless, I have tried to present a 
fundamental guide and check-list 
which you can use in starting in this 
field and in reviewing your own in- 
dividual insurance program—present 
or proposed. | enjoy tremendously 
being in foreign insurance and so | 
enjoy explaining it. I hope that in 
the future, with that full information 
I have emphasized, you too will be 
able to enjoy talking the problem 
over with your agent/broker and un- 
derwriter. It is a fascinating and 
stimulating field and one that is be- 
coming more important daily. 


AD COMPETITION 


ENTRY BLANKs have been mailed to 
member companies for the Company 
Advertising Competition of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. 
Awards will be given in the com- 
plete campaign, consumer magazine, 
business magazine, insurance jour- 
nal, newspaper, direct mail, display, 
radio and television categories of 
advertising, as well as in the com- 
pany publications, miscellaneous 
promotional material and press re- 
lease fields. All entries will be ex- 
hibited and award winners an- 
nounced at the Annual Meeting of 
the Conference to be held June 19- 
22 at Miami, Florida. 


LIMITS SURCHARGE 


CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONER McCon- 
nell has ordered that only a 15% 
extra premium may be charged for 
assigned risk automobile insurance, 
effective July 1. About 2% of the 
drivers in the 

through the plan. 


state are insured 


Health Insurance—from page |30 


force produced basic tables of net 
annual claim costs for hospital and 
surgical expense benefits. 

The report of the task force was 
adopted by NAIC in 1956. Since 
that date California by statute and 
New York, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin by department ruling 
have adopted the NAIC report. 
West Virginia, Arkansas, Florida, 
Montana, and Oklahoma, in revi- 
sions of their insurance codes since 
1956, have included among the 
powers delegated to the insurance 
commissioner the authority to estab- 
lish minimum standards for active 
life reserves for health insurance 
contracts. To the best of our knowl- 
edge this authority has not yet been 


exercised in these states. 


Has the Power 


It is the opinion of the law staff 
of the Health Insurance Association 
that in the states that have not taken 
specific action to establish such re- 
serve standards, the insurance com- 
missioner has the power so to do 
without additional legislation. Ob- 
servance of the spirit of the NAIC 

Task Force 4 report is important 
to continued financial good health 
of insurers issuing contracts in 
which there is substantial restriction 
on the insurer’s right to terminate. 
Nearly all insurers in this field com- 
ply with the report’s recommenda- 
tions, 

When the guaranteed renewable 
adjustable premium contract was 
inaugurated, some people feared that 
in the competitive scramble for busi- 
insurers would pitch their 
initial level of premium charges too 
low, intending to raise them to ade- 
quacy after having secured a sub- 
stantial block of business. Happily, 
this appears not to have occurred, 
but enforcement of these minimum 
reserve standards is desirable as a 
deterrent to blind rate-cutting com- 
petition. 

Studies of the Valuation and Re- 
Subcommittee of the 
H. 1. A. A. Actuarial and Statistical 
Committee of experience available 
to test the adequacy of the recom- 
mended indicate that no 
changes in the recommended minima 
are indicated at this time. In my 


ness, 


serves 


reserves 
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judgment, it would be desirable 
were the principles embodied in re- 
port of Task Force 4 extended to 
other forms of health insurance con- 
tract, notably franchise. The impact 
of aging on health insurance loss 
costs, the practical elimination of 
the house confinement requirement, 
and the extended durations for which 
sickness benefits are now promised, 
are all reasons why our business 
should give serious consideration to 
maintenance of active life reserves 
for commercial term 
addition to the 
premium reserve. 


contracts in 
gross unearned 


Good Accounting 


Proper reserving is just good ac- 
counting. It prevents dissipation of 
funds that may appear to represent 
short-run profits but which will 
ultimately be needed if insurers 
adhere to a program refusing re- 
newal only as a desperate last resort. 
Health insurance has enjoyed the 
benefit of a constant infusion of new 
young lives over the last three 
decades. While I am confident that 


health insurance will continue to ex- | 
pand, its future rate of growth may 


not be so rapid as in the past and 
we should be looking to the time 
when our experience will mature. 
As in life insurance, the health 
insurers greatest single category of 


expense is the cost of acquiring new | 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE - PROVIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


business. These acquisition costs are 
particularly significant because of the 
high lapse rates characteristic of 
health insurance. Terminations by 
the insured are unhappily a frequent 
occurrence due perhaps in part to 
the fact that the insured has little 
vested interest in the contract and 
because contracts have rapidly be- 
come obsolete due to the rapid de- 
velopment of successively better 
coverage. When lapses are heavy, 
the portion of the premium required 
for expenses must be greater in- 
creasing the cost of insurance to all. 

Underwriters and actuaries are 
aware of this problem and are ad- 
themselves to it. When 
rates are graded by age 
appropriate discounts al- 
lowed for payment of premiums on 
the preferred modes such as annual 
or on the pre-authorized check pay- 
ment plan and when agents commis- 
sion arrangements provide incen- 
tives to work for better persistency, 


dressing 
premium 
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progress can be made toward reduc- 
tion of lapses. 

It is notorious that one of the 
great wastes in the distributive 
process of personal insurance busi- 
ness arises from agency failures. No 
one has discovered a_ sure-fire 
method for selecting only those who 
will succeed as agents. Because of 
the enormous costs of agency failure, 
most insurers and many cooperative 
associations are doing a great deal 
of research on selection, supervision, 


and training, Whatever can be done 
to improve the success ratio of per- 
sonal insurance agents will reduce 
the cost of insurance. 

The trend in agency compensa- 
tion in health insurance is to the 
unlevel scale of commissions favored 
by life insurers. The total commis- 
sion cost of the unlevel scale is 
usually less than that of the flat 
scale of commissions. Happily, most 
insurers now realize that a renewal 
commission or continuing service fee 





Health Insurance—Continued 

is in the long range interest of all 
concerned, If the financial interest 
of the agent in the policy is re- 
stricted to the first premium that he 
collects, bad practice is liable to 
characterize his activity. Because of 
the high claim frequency in health 
insurance, it is essential that the 
agent’s ‘service be available to the 
policyholder over long periods of 
time. Such service can be provided 
by the agent only if he is com- 
pensated for it. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments in health insurance is 
the changed attitude of the manage- 
ment of many insurers toward this 
line. Most insurance executives now 
recognize that health insurance is 
vastly important and at least a full 
brother of life and the 
general casualty covers. Health in- 
surance is important to most in- 
surers for First, 
soundly underwritten, it produces a 
large and profitable premium volume. 
Second, the availability of health in- 
surance is, 


insurance 


several reasons. 


for most life insurers, a 


necessity if they wish to command 
the full time of able salesmen. Third, 
unless private insurers satisfy the 


public’s need for protection against 
disability losses, government inter- 
vention will inevitable, If 
nationalization of the insurance busi- 


become 


ness starts, there is no telling where 
it might stop. 


Finally, I would like to comment 


briefly on the trend of interest in 
health insurance by the government. 
It is inevitable in a democracy that 
government concern with any busi- 
ness will be proportionate to the size 
of that business and its importance 
to the public welfare. Thus, as health 
insurance has expanded and become 
the American way of providing 
security against disability loss, the 
interest of government in it has 
grown apace. I need not recite all 
of the events of the past two decades 
that support this statement. At the 
national level, there have been multi- 
ple inquiries by commissions of the 
executive branch and committees of 
the Congress. We have witnessed 
the effort, abortive so far, of the 
Federal Trade Commission to exert 
regulatory power over the advertis- 
ing of health insurers. We know 
from the Federal Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Act of 1959 
that the Internal Revenue Service 
will have a good deal to say about the 
operation of health insurers. 
Meanwhile, the clamor of those 
who favor government responsi- 
bility for the health care of the peo- 
ple and the financing of its costs 
has risen rather than abated. Urged 
on primarily by the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, many members of the 
Congress and of state legislatures 
have offered a variety of proposals, 
ranging from state compulsory cash 
sickness acts to a complete national 
health program modeled after the 
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British system. The most dangerous 
current threat to private enterprise 
in health insurance is posed by the 
Forand Bill, H. R. 4700 of the 86th 
Congress. This measure would re- 
quire the old age and survivors disa- 
bility insurance system to pay cer- 
tain hospital, nursing home, and 
surgical expenses incurred by per- 
sons eligible to receive Social 
Security benefits. The House Ways 
and Means Committee held hearings 
on this proposal in 1958 and again 
in July, 1959. Were the measure 
enacted—and I can assure you that 
a very determined effort will be made 
to pass it next year—our country 
will have taken an irrevocable step 
toward supplanting private practice 
of medicine by socialized medicine 
and private voluntary health insur- 
ance by a government scheme. 

Time does not allow delineation 
of the convincing arguments why 
such legislation is unnecessary, 
would engender extremely heavy 
costs, would endanger the existing 
Social Security benefits, and would 
surely lead to a complete, com- 
pulsory cradle-to-grave plan of social 
benefits. These points are carefully 
documented in the testimony that I 
was privileged to present for the in- 
surance associations to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on 
July 16, 1959, I commend this ma- 
terial to your study. I am optimistic 
that if a substantial segment of the 
American people or at least a signi- 
ficant number of their leaders are 
brought to an understanding of the 
implications of the Forand Bill, it 
will not be enacted. This requires 
each of us to do his best to forward 
an educational program on the issue 
during the critical months now at 
hand. 

If in these reflections I have 
seemed to dwell more on problems 
and defects rather than opportunities 
and achievements, it is only because 
we make progress by recognizing 
those aspects of our operation that 
are susceptible to improvement. I 
have a deep and abiding faith in the 
capacity of private voluntary health 
insurance to satisfy the need for 
protection against loss due to disa- 
bility and health care cost. I believe 
in the devotion of our people to the 
American traditions of individual 
responsibility, personal freedom, and 
private enterprise. 
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Casualty Insurance—Acceptance of 
Delinquent Premium and Issuance of 
Endorsement After Loss Occurred 


Lievers v. National Insurance Un- 
derwriters (Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, 1960) 101 N.W. 2d 817. 

Upon purchasing an airplane, the 
insured applied for and received a 
policy covering losses from damage 
to the aircraft, the premiums to be 
paid in installments. 

The policy was to cover the period 
from April 12, 1957, to April 12, 
1958, and the installment payments 
on the premium were to come due 
on May 3, 1957, July 12, 1957, and 
October 12, 1957. 

At some time not specified in the 
opinion, the insurer sent to insured 
a cancellation notice stating that 
“no further notice will be given,” 
and that unless the May 3, 1957 
premium installment was paid within 
fifteen days after that date, the pol- 
icy would be “cancelled for non-pay- 
ment of premium at 12:01 A.M. on 
the fifteenth day after due date.” 

Up to August 12, 1957, nothing 
had been paid in the way of a pre- 
mium. On that date the airplane 
was completely destroyed at a place 
some distance from the insured’s 
home. He telephoned his wife and 
informed her of the fact of the ac- 
cident, but not of the extent of the 
damage. 

On August 13, 1957, the insured’s 
wife sent to insurer money orders 
for the May 3 and July 12 premium 
installments. The payment was re- 
eived on August 16, and the in- 
surer issued its reinstatement en- 
lorsement on August 19, but as of 
August 13, 1957. 

On August 21 the insurance com- 
any received a letter from the in- 
sured’s attorney making claim for 
he loss of the airplane on August 


For June, 1960 


12. The same day the insurer wrote 
denying liability, and two days later 
sent its check returning the premium 
installments which had been paid. 

When the insured sued the in- 
surer, the trial court entered judg- 
ment allowing recovery to the in- 
sured for the loss of the airplane. 

Upon the appeal to the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court, the insured 
advanced three points to sustain the 
judgment in his favor. 

First, the insured argued the can- 
cellation notice was conditional and 
not sufficient to cancel the policy. 
The Court held: “There is nothing 
conditional or ambiguous about the 
notice before us,” saying the notice 
reasonably conveys the information 
that cancellation will occur at a 
definite time if the premium is not 
paid within the time limit. After 
such notice, “there was no further 
obligation on the part of the insur- 
ance company to advise the insured 
that the policy had in fact been can- 
celled on its records.” 

Second, the insured claimed the 
insurer had waived any prior can- 
cellation and had reinstated the cov- 
erage. The Court pointed out two 
facts which disposed of this argu- 
ment: “The company was not told 
of this fact [that the airplane had 
been destroyed]. There was no air- 
plane in existence to be insured.” 
It was further observed: “Within 
a reasonable time and within two 
days after learning of the loss, it 
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tendered back the money paid by the 
insured.” 

Third, it was argued that there 
was no showing that the insured 
received the notice of cancellation, 
but the Court found it unnecessary 
to discuss this issue. 
the judgment in 
favor of the insured was reversed. 


Accordingly, 


Automobile Liability Insurance—No- 

tice in Thirty Days of Replacement of 

Insured Car—Newly Filed Broadened 

Provision as to Such Notice Applied 
to Existing Policies 


Conn v. Walling (Supreme Court 
of Kansas, 1960) 349 P. 2d 925. 

The issue in this case arose when 
the injured party, having obtained 
a judgment against the insured, 
sought to enforce the policy against 
the insurer, Alliance Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

The policy had a typical “newly 
acquired automobile” provision cov- 
ering a replacement for a described 
vehicle if the insured notifies the in- 
surance company within thirty days 
of the date of delivery. 

While this policy was in force, 
the insured sold the described car 
and purchased another. On the ex- 
piration date the insurance agent 
extended the policy for six months. 
He did not ask the insured if he 
still had the described car, nor did 
the insured tell him of the change. 
The renewal certificate did 
describe the insured car. 


not 


The renewal certificate did contain 
a provision to the effect that if the 
insurer's similar policies were 
broadened during the renewal pe- 
riod, without additional charge, then 
such broadened insurance would ap- 
ply to the renewed policy “from the 

(Continued on page 164 
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publications 


Examination Under Oath by Max J. 
Gwertzman, Member of the New 
York Bar. 

This the third 
analysis of specific elements in the 
standard fire policy done as a treatise 
by Mr. Gwertzman. The first anal- 


monograph is 


ysis covered the extended coverage 
endorsement and the second the ap- 
praisal agreement. 

Using case book technique, this 
monograph reviews court decisions 
which have interpreted policy lan- 
guage, such as that called upon in- 
sureds to submit to examinations 
“as often as may be reasonably re- 
quired,” and produce for examina- 
tion all books of account at “such 
reasonable time and place as may be 
reasonably designated.” It also quali- 
fies what are relevant questions ma- 
terial to a claim which may be asked 
at an examination as well as what 
constitutes proper notice to appear 
for examination. 

The monograph is designed as a 
comprehensive study to aid claims 


departments and their staffs, at- 
torneys and loss men, in the proper 
use of an effective tool. 


28 pps: 75c per copy. Published 
by the Insurance Advocate, 135 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Vice President in Charge of Revolu- 
tion by Murray Danford Lincoln as 
told to David Karp. 


This book by the president of 
Nationwide Insurance is an expres- 
sion of his philosophy that “people 
have a right and ought to have the 
means to control their own money 
and their own economic institutions.” 

Throughout his career—as execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Farm 
3ureau, as president of CARE, as 
president of The Cooperative League 
of the United States, and as presi- 
dent of some fifteen different busi- 
ness enterprises, Murray Lincoln has 
always insisted that democracy must 
be economic as well as political. This 
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book is the record of his education 
in business and human relations and 
his discovery that the best rewards 
come to those who are, as he is 
adopted to the companies’ slogan 
“In Service With People.” 


340 pps. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Insurance Brokers' Directory—1960 
edition 


This is a list of persons, partner- 
ships, associations and corporations, 
both resident and non-resident, li- 
censed as insurance brokers in the 
State of New York. The data are 
officially supplied by the licensing 
of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York State. The direc- 
tory shows the status of all licenses 
as of February 1, 1960. It contains 
some 35,000 names listed alphabeti- 
cally showing addresses and license 
numbers. 


division 


Resident and non-resident licenses 
are listed in separate sections. Three 
supplementary issues published dur- 
ing the balance of the year give sub- 
scribers all changes and revisions in 
the status as well as the 
names of those who become insur- 
ance brokers after passing a qualify- 
ing examination. 


license 


615 pps: $10.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Insurance Advocate, 
135 William Street, New York 38, 
Et 2 


Analysis of Workmen's Compensation 
Laws 


This biennial revision of the latest 
changes in the U. S. state and Fed- 
eral and Canadian provincial work- 
men’s compensation laws is designed 
to help employers learn how to con- 
form to the laws under which they 
work, Employers can learn what 
they must report when employees 
are injured, their options in getting 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
and the maximum and minimum 
benefits paid for on-the-job injuries 
or disease to employees. 


57 pps: $1.00 per copy; lower 
prices for quantity orders. Published 
by the Insurance Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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FIFTY LEADING FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES AND GROUPS 


(from page 15) 


Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal 


HE FOLLOWING TABULATION includes stock, mutual 
i her reciprocal organizations with net premiums 
written tabulated on a group basis in all instances in 
which more than one company is involved. It is based 
on the fifty leading underwriters in 1959 and figures for 
prior years have not been adjusted to reflect subsequent 
acquisitions or affiliations. For example, early figures 
for America Fore-Loyalty reflect only America Fore 
and Continental-National figures do not include Na- 
tional until it was acquired by Continental. Most 
striking growth volume was by Allstate which twenty 
years ago wrote less than $4 million in premiums and in 


1959 wrote $439 million to rank in sixth place, just 
behind State Farm which advanced from $16 million 
to $471 million in the same period. Nationwide ad- 
vanced from $6 million to $225 million to reach four- 
teenth position and Farmers Insurance (Cal.) from $8 
million to $175 million and sixteenth position. Compa- 
nies writing predominantly fire lines or branches of for- 
eign companies tended to lose relative position in volume 
ranking. Home dropped from first to twelfth despite 
increasing premiums from $87 million to $244 million 
while Royal-Globe was down from fifth to thirteenth 
with an increase from $65 million to $234 million. 


Net Premiums Written (in thousands) 


1959 
Amount 


$816,977 
665,418 
537,689 
478,286 
471,167 


438,581 
358,565 
358,225 
357,838 
277,889 


258,195 
243,539 
234,162 
224,769 
211,786 


175,435 
173,055 
172,535 
161,215 
153,513 


152,186 
148,002 
147,290 
132,090 
132,008 


131,044 
129,375 
115,651 
97,751 
91,173 


91,026 
90,260 
88,240 
87,868 
85,967 


85,686 
85,185 
83,196 
76,625 
71,948 


70,914 
60,440 
59,936 
59,829 
59,558 


56,959 
52,592 
50,670 
50,602 
50,075 


1958 
Amount 


$777,316 
613,166 
517,508 
425,160 
412,391 


! 
2 
3 
4 
5 
375,647 6 
9 
8 
7 


Rank 


Travelers 

Aetna Life : 
America Fore Loyalty 
Hartford Fire 

State Farm 


Allstate 
Continental-National 
Liberty Mutual 

Ins. of N. America 


U. S. Fid. & Guar. 
The Fund 


Home Insurance 
Royal-Globe 
Nationwide 
Kemper 


299,400 
329,767 
340,537 
250,347 10 


230,512 12 
230,613 tl 
221,579 13 
193,896 15 
196,748 14 


160,560 17 
143,137 21 
166,578 16 
149,126 18 
140,717 22 


145,447 19 
131,349 23 
144,871 20 
116,693 26 
125,246 


70,347 
117,814 
107,239 

90,536 

82,884 


99,674 
83,303 
81,200 
81,927 
85,580 


28,733 
87,594 
73,088 
74,787 
64,033 


67,542 
57,375 
58,952 
49,204 
54,625 


46,627 
48,161 
45,318 
45,901 
48,626 


Farmers Insurance 
General Motors 
American Insurance 
St. Paul 

Employers’ Group 


(Cal.) 


Aetna Insurance 

General of America 
Great American 
Employers Mutual (Wisc.) 
Maryland Casualty 


Commercial Union .. 
Crum & Forster 
General Accident 
Hardware Mutuals 
Zurich-American 


Phoenix of Hartford 
Chubb & Son . 
American Mutual Liab. 
Glens Falls 


Swiss Reinsurance . 


Transamerica , 
New Amsterdam .... 
Accident and Casualty 
Standard Accident 
Ohio Casualty .. 


Reliance 

Boston ...... 
Springfield-Monarch 
General Reinsurance 
Northwestern Mutual 


Government Employees 
Texas Employers 
Michigan Mutual 
National Union ....... 
Phoenix of London ... 


For June, 1960 


Rank 


1949 
Amount 


$269,323 
205,760 
225,272 
247,220 
85,547 


45,279 
90,775 
146,625 
163,875 
120,118 


117,231 
177,086 
158,321 

47,728 
125,924 


57,651 
104,584 
61,760 
82,519 
66,231 


99,462 
50,520 
89,111 
63,155 
60,012 


46,457 
76,072 
47,461 
45,270 
47,909 


51,912 
40,506 
69,010 
48,731 
50,940 


19,986 
52,557 
21,011 
38,326 
31,510 


28,173 
25,037 
42,993 
28,426 
23,051 


6,615 
23,965 
19,922 
24,574 
36,993 


1944 
Amount 


$140,651 
107,874 
99,719 
110,764 
32,377 


8,902 
39,055 
79,281 
71,171 
52,677 


48,910 
107,383 
96,288 
11,904 
53,476 


13,149 

5,100 
31,214 
34,370 
46,036 


54,570 
23,194 
39,517 
27,932 
31,206 


30,278 
41,983 
22,769 
20,578 
23,350 


22,652 
20,554 
38,242 
24,003 
11,612 


6,775 
24,641 
7,210 
19,304 
8,060 


13,461 

8,970 
24,717 
14,054 
11,637 


1,316 
10,975 
9,155 
11,870 
22,818 


1939 


Amount Rank 


$82,728 2 
62,473 6 
67,341 4 
78,388 3 
15,627 30 


3,704 ; 
23,146 21 
47,421 7 
42,428 8 
38,713 10 


27,260 
86,818 
65,481 

5,954 
41,452 


7,879 
26,972 
19,119 
20,346 
33,520 


33,509 
10,909 
26,761 
13,236 
25,023 


23,459 
27,868 
19,865 
15,327 
14,339 


15,548 
14,463 
25,000 
15,720 

5,107 


4,979 
19,885 
4,102 
14,855 
6,240 


11,934 
6,612 
15,082 
7,454 
9,233 


566 
6,750 
5,139 
8,047 

16,664 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY T 


A COMPLETE SAFETY PRODUCTS AND 
SAFETY INFORMATION SOURCE... 


COMBINED for the first time with... 


THE MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY 
TECHNIQUES . .. 


in ONE all-comprehensive work! 


The only work of its kind in existence — the most 
comprehensive and authoritative fund of accident pre- 
vention and safety. NOW coupled with techniques, 
practices and methods to cut down accident and re- 
placement costs, reduce insurance premiums and keep 
production rolling. 


THIS ONE-SOURCE GUIDE WILL: 


show you how to prevent costly accidents before they 
happen... 

show you how you can get big plant safety with small 
plant economy. 

Covers all accident causes and pin-points recom- 
mended precautions for specific hazards. 

Locates principal sources of accidents in your plant 
... finds practical ways to eliminate them with econom- 
ical, tested and instantly effective safety measures. 


HERE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY IMPORTANT FEA- 
TURES COVERED IN THIS ESSENTIAL SAFETY MANUAL: 
“HOW TO INVESTIGATE AND ELIMINATE THE CAUSE 
OF ACCIDENTS,” “THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF 
SAFETY PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT,” “CHECK LIST OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING HAZARDS,” “DO'S AND DONT’S 
OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE,” “HAZARDS OF FLAMMABLE 
LIQUIDS...” and innumerable others. In addition, you'll find a 
bumper crop of graphs, charts and tables on such vital subjects as 
inspections, records, materials handling, accident and fire prevention, 
etc.... plus detailed studies covering the rules, methods and prac- 
tices for eliminating common hazards, 


In addition to the incalculable benefits you will receive from this 
ALL NEW MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES... 





you'll also have 





THE NEW EIGHTH EDITION 
BEST'S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 


combined with the MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES 


The only work of its kind in existence... 
completely describes essential SAFETY and 
MAINTENANCE products and equipment for 
your industry—for ALL industry and includes: 


- IMPARTIAL, 
INDEPENDENT ANALYSES 


The criterions for all products listed are: Will 
they reduce accidents, production delays and com- 
pensation costs—keep your men on the job? Con- 
troversial products and materials are thoroughly 
screened and checked where necessary with au- 
thorities such as the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 


. EVERYTHING THAT’S NEW AND 


ALL THAT’S STANDARD TOO! 


Produced with the active collaboration of the 
nation’s leading experts in their respective fields. 
In addition, a large, full time staff has been con- 
tinuously evaluating the thousands of new prod- 
ucts on the market... and checking all existing 
equipment for continued usefulness. 


. CONCISE DESCRIPTIONS 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Covering all essential products — including the 
most recent technical developments — literally 


hundreds of detailed photographs and drawings. 
Shows WHAT to use, and WHY... WHEN and 
HOW to use it, WHERE to get it. 


U. S. Labor Dept., Underwriters Laboratories, 
and many other reliable testing organizations. 


In-Plant Communications Equipment; In-Plant Feeding Equipment; Waste 

Disposal Equipment; and In-Plant Vehicle Maintenance Equipment. All 

new sections cover the most recent developments in their respective fields. 
e MORE descriptive product information—cross referenced by Product and ermal for your con- 
venience, plus a complete list of Trade Names. 


NEW! NEW! NEW!—A DISTRIBUTORS INDEX . . 


. every major section now includes a Distributors Index to provide 
you with quick, convenient access to the nearest manufacturer's outlet. No more costly long distance delivery delays. 


The new Eighth Edition contains the biggest, most comprehensive collection of safety information ever offered—the 
equivalent of LITERALLY TONS OF LITERATURE! rhis all-comprehensive work delivers more answers to your 
safety problems in seconds than you could expect to find in hours—often days—without it! 

Nowhere else but in BEST’S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY combined with THE MANUAL OF MODERN 
SAFETY TECHNIQUES will you find the kind of information you need to effectively help you cut accident costs and 
insurance premiums . . . reduce production delays . . 
the job! 


Make the MANUAL-DIRECTORY your private safety research staff for two full years. ‘The cost? Only $7.50! 


DOUBLE THE VALUE - TWICE THE INFORMATION —NO INCREASE IN PRICE 
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. increase production efficiency . . . and keep your men safe on 


TO: BEST'S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
77 Fulton Street, New York 38 


Send _________ copies of the 1960-1961 SAFETY-MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY @ $7.50 per copy. 


Name (Please Print)___ 
Company—___ 
Street 


ee State. 





The Judge Says—from page 159 


date such extended or broadened 
coverage is made effective by the 
Company.” 

During the renewal period, but 
some six months after the insured 
had replaced the described vehicle, 
the insurer filed with the insurance 
commissioner a new policy, “under 
which the insured was not required 
to notify the company of replace- 
ment of an automobile.” 

The issue was thus presented 
whether the new provision could 
be applied to a replacement of a 
vehicle occurring before both the 
effective date of the new provision 
and before the beginning of the re- 
newal term of the policy. 

The Kansas Supreme Court ap- 
proached the case somewhat indi- 
rectly, making its significant rulings 
in the following quotation: “It was 
the purpose of the policy, insofar 
as liability for personal injury, prop- 
erty damage and medical payments 


was concerned, to cover the named 


insured, John T. Walling. This case 
is one of first impression in the 
state, and we find no precedent for 
a conclusion that the public liability 
coverage afforded by the policy was 
terminated by the insured’s sale of 
the Dodge automobile, nor can we 
find anything in the language of the 
policy which terminated such cov- 
erage in that event. The policy con- 
tained no provision for forfeiture 
under those circumstances, and this 
court will not read such a clause 
into the policy. The provisions of 
Section V [Use of Other Automo- 
biles] of the policy were obviously 
designed to cover public liability 
when the insured used other auto- 
mobiles. There was nothing which 
required—either expressly or by im- 
plication—that the ownership of the 
particular automobile described in 
any other portion of the policy be 
retained by the insured.” 

The Court concluded by holding 
that the notice provision had been 
waived and that the insured’s use 
of the replacement automobile was 
covered. 


SENIOR COVERAGE 


FORTY-NINE PER CENT (7.7 million 
out of 15.7 million) of all Ameri- 
cans sixty-five years of age or older 
had health insurance protection at 
the beginning of 1960, the Health 
Insurance Association of America 
reports. The growth of health in- 
surance protection among persons 
sixty-five or older during the past 
eight years has been at a more rapid 
pace than for the population as a 
whole, according to the Association. 
In addition to the 49% of the 
65-and-over who now have health 
insurance, the Association — said, 
another 15%, or 2.4 million persons, 
are officially classified as indigent, 
and provision is made for their med- 
ical needs through Old Age Assist- 
ance, supported by Federal-state 
matching fund programs. Many of 
the estimated fifty-one million per- 
sons now covered by group insur- 
ance policies will be able to continue 
their insurance after retirement or 
convert their group insurance to in- 
dividual policies. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


Assigned Risk Experience Jan. 113 
EDITORIALS Assigned Risks—William Leslie, .June 46 
Assent and Dissent } Auto Insurance Dilemma, TheHarold G. Evans . 20 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) . Burglary Is a Big Business } 
Estimated Earnings (1959) ar Catastrophe Reinsurance—Donald A. Tripp 20 
OD CINE Sdccidacccbenstécececccecccccescsnccesbds Mar. Continuing State Regulation—Sen. Themes C. Hennings, Jr. rob. 
Look at Financial Statements, / : Dental Claims—Gabdriel R. Vogelson, D.D.S r 
Mutual Operating Results y Disability Control—S. Bruce Black ............0eeesseeeeeveed A 
Review and Preview « E s—W. EB. G. Miller 
Stock Company Groups Enemy in the Streets—Guy FH. Mant ............sceeeeeces Mar. 102 
Stock Operating Results § Excess Lines Round Table—Arnold J. Flegenheimer 
Stock Underwriting by Classes . ..«-May Mins. ce canwhk ote s sirckteld aweneesebee abbce Gesances May 20 
Stock Trends . Part II June 63 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL Foreign Markets for Insurance—Harrington Putnam 

If I Were King—2Fugene F. Gallagher June 115 

Improving the Public’s Image—Albert H. Wood ............. May 65 

In Case of Fire " 75 

Independents’ sree -§. Alexander — 

Insurance in Evolution—Ambrose B. Kelly .............+.-. May 113 

LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH Is Direct Billing the Answer ?—Robert We Doucette Fieticed Mar. 79 
Loss Frequency—Richard K. Fowler, C.P.0.U. ..........6504/ Apr. 103 

Accident and Health Developments (monthly) Merit-Demerit Plans—Bernard Mercer 

Challenge to Industry and Insurance, A—J. F. Follman, Jr.. . News from London—Denzil Stuart ..June 135 

Considerations in Liability Claims—J. P. McCormick . Practical Training for Fire Underwriters—James H. Hazard May 98 

Disability Provisions—William Harmelin i ‘ Present Challen A—Bradford Smith, Jr. 

Doctor and Insurance, The—Gunnar Gunderson, M.D. Priceless Teavedient, The—Joseph V. Brady 

Major Medical—A Reappraisal—-A. B. Halwerson ...........44 A pe. “149 Profit Consclousness—Beverly H. Mercer 

One Stop Service—M. Cullum Thompson Public Relations Critique, A—Dr. Harry J. Solberg, CPCU . 

Selling Life (monthly) ; 7 Radioactivity Hazards—W. T. Tower June 71 

Developments in Health Insurance—Z, J. Faulkner June 123 Blame Atmore The-—-B. B. GOGRS. oo cdc cc ccccccccccesceecces “Mar. 12% 

Sa ‘ety—Everybody’s Job 
LEGAL AND CLAIMS Sign oats for Succese—G. W,, Milbrandt 
— . Special Hazar sks—Ben T. Hannan 
Judge Says, The—R, M. MacArthur (monthly) Way It Looks, The—Hugene F. Gallagher ...............+.-4 Apr. 113 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL Tax Status of Fire and Casualty June 51 
Annual Report—George F. Reall 2 OFFICE METHODS 


Appraise Your Position—C. I. Burton, II Answer to Progress, An 
Assigned Risk Company, An—William 0. Seari Advance Planning for Service June 37 
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Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Cooperation for Fire Protection—Don O. 
One Hundred Percent l’rotection 
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Around the Office (monthly) 
Booklets (monthly) 
Budgeting (1.A.S.A.)—Jack N. Schreihofer 
Clerical Cost Control—Thomas A. Pitney 
Communications—Guy Fergason 
Competitors’ Cooperative—Ragnar EF. Anderson 
Computers for Actuarial Studies—Thomas 0. Carlson ...... 
Cooperation—Do You Get It—Guy Fergason 
Cutting Verifying Time 
Data fo ee in Omaha—H. 

V. J. Skut 
Delegation ca Follow-up 
Development of Skills—R. = Rose 
Don’t Overlook Microfilm (1.A.S.A.) “John L. Lamprey, Jr... 
Functional Cost Accounting— Ralph 4. Beebee, Jr., (IASA) Mar. 
Furniture and Equipment Accounting (1.A.8.A.) . 

H. Dirk Holleman 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Office Busybody, The—Guy Fergason 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
One-Typing Production—Bob H. Crosswhite Pp 
ee ener ree June 
Preparing for Examinations—Joseph R. Glennon 
Problem of Gift Solicitation, The—Guy Fergason 
Salary Administration—Carl R. Harrington, Jr. 
Saving in Accounting Routines—John C. McGill 
Choosing a Supervisor—D. B. Spangler ..........6...020e000. May 
Selecting a Time Clock—Jack Taylor 
Training Employees for New Methods—Guy Fergason 
Two New Systems 
What Can Internal Auditing Overlook ?—G. H. Derbyshire 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Analysis of Agencies—Don R, Ruetz ...........ceecceccseces ang 101 
Basic to Our Industry—Williford Gragg 
Compulsory and Auto Underwriting—R. E£. . 89 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices ...... May 71, 
Employee Dishonesty 
Entering the Casualty Field (Selling Life)— 
Charles F. Andolse 
Life Insurance in the Sixties—William P. Worthington . 
Looking Ahead—Edmund L. Zalinski 
Looking Forward—Porter Ellis, CLU 
Making Surveys Practical—James J. Chastian 
New Selling 
Operation Survival—Robert W. Miller 
Quiz of the Month 
Application of Electronics Aug. 113 
Insurance Contract® ..........ceeeee. Sept. 136, Oct. 155, ne 109 
Burglary and Glass 113 
Principles of Accounting ........cscessccsccess May 109, aed 149 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly ) Mar. 139 
Sell A & H Aggressively—Rer H. Anderson 7 
Selling Parade (monthly) 
Service for the Customer—Frank E. Mueller, Jr. 
Should You Sell Life Insurance ?—J/Jack McDevitt 
Ten Commandments of Insurance—Paul A. Wallace, CLU 
Transition—A Matter of Survival—Porter Ellis, CPCU 
What Is Adequate?—Paul H. Jones, CPCU 
Why Advertise?—John Adam, Jr., CPC 


Murray Longworth, 
SeNsencacpeatens cidecusene Mar. 


Ma 
° “Feb. 


June 85 
May 17 


..Mar. 116 
Jan. 117 


Aug. 101 
June 100 
..May 86 

20 


Why Dishonesty Insurance ?—Arthur J. Hand 
Winning the Prospect—W. A. Eggert 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DCE ND. hiking. ois see 805.540 ca tr eee beatae es oe ane oel June 


Association Notes 
Best’s Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Directors 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies 


Automobile 
N. 


C., Okla. 
Alaska, Ariz., “Calif. Idaho, Ill., Mont., 
Tenn., U tah, Wash. 


ye 
Burgiary 
Ala., ele. 
N 


Georgia, Nev., June 96 
Conn., Fla., Ga., Ill, Ind., Kans., Ky., La 

‘h Ohio, Pa., 8S. C., Tenn., Mass., Va., W: Va...Feb. 60 
Fs Auda baw see ate ec deseie ae Oe EE eeu "Mar. 158 


Ma. Va. 
Liability Other than Auto 
= La., Md., Minn., Miss., N. 
R., Te nn. Tex., Wisc. 
aaa ” Colo. Del., Iowa, Kans., Ky. 
Nev., N. M., "N. H., Okla., 8. D., 
Va., we Va., Awoe. Fe 
De. ign bd nddbad Sb Us ch edbENasseuees shcceeseehoeenedeea ..Mar. 158 


Hawaii, Texas, D. er be uneubas ta obtne 20b46000ekcenaeree May 150 

Ariz., Colo., Del., Ga., + ey Me., Nev., N. H., N. D., 

8S. D., Utah, Vt., We "Va., Ps in. tssnens Kenkshie aad easel June 96 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Mass., 

Penna. .. 

La., Mich.. NJ, _ R. L, Utah, Va. 

Miss., N. ¥., 

New "Jersey 


Maine, Mich., 
. C., Tex., Utah, 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1960) 


Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford 

(Executive Appointments) ......Apr. 167 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 

(Stock Split and Dividend Mar. 159 

(Executive Appointments) ...... Mar. 159 

(Paid-Up Coverage) Apr. 167 
Allied Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 

(Name Changed) 141 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 

(New Title) od 141 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 

(To Write Reinsurance) .........¢ Jan. 137 

(Holding Company) . 187 

(Buy Mexican Interest ...-Feb, 143 

(New Life Subsidiary) Feb. 143 

(Elected Vice President) y 147 

(Guaranteed Auto Policy) ........ 141 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 

(Executive Appointments) 

(Exeeutive Elections) 

Ce IONE boc occcccceccccecssnmets. aae 

(Executive Elections) June 141 
American Casualty Co., Reading 

(Eastern Casuaity Purchased)...Feb. 143 (H 
American Credit Indemnity, Baltimore 

(Executive Elections) Jan. 137 
American General, Houston 

(Dividend Action) Jan. 137 

(Stock Dividend) 
American Hardware Mutual, 

(Executive Elections) 
American Home Assur. Group, New York 

(Executive Appointments) Apr. 167 
The American Ins. Co., Newark 

(Executive Changes) my . 143 
American Marine and General, New York 

(Elected President) 
American Motorists Ins. Co., 

(Increased Capital) 
American Mutual Ins. Co., 

(Merged) 
American Mutual Liability Cos., 

(New Vice President) .... 


(New Compan 


(New Address) 


(Stock Dividend) 


(Stock Control) 
(Stock Acquired) 


(Stock Dividend) 


(Stock Dividend) 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
(General Counsel) 


eads Blue 


ew Coverages) 


Mar. 159 (M 
Minneapolis 
June 141 Atlantic National, 


(Vice Presidents) 


(New President) 
Beneficial Fire & Cas. 
(Purchases Compan 


(Merged) 
Grand Rapids 
June 142 
“Ww ake field 


May 147 (Name Changed) 


166 


American Reinsurance, New York 
(Dividend Actions) 
(Executive Promotions) 

The American Road Ins. Co., 


y) 
American Sentinel, Harrisburg 


American Shipbuilders & Shipowners, 


American States Ins. Co., 


American Surety Group, New York 


(First Vice President) d 141 
American Title Ins. Co., Miami 


American Universal, Providence 
New York 


Ma 
Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, XN.  # 
Cross) 
(Elected President) 
Atlantic Mutl. Ins. Co., 


Atlantic Natl. Assurance, Miami 
oves Headquarters) 
(New Vice President) 
New York 


Bakers Mut. Ins. Co., New York 
Ins, Co., 


y) 
Berks and Lehigh Mutual, 
nvehbnee Gelae June 141 
Bilgadnons Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Election) 
Blue Ridge Insurance Co., 


British Genera! Insurance Co., Ltd., 
New York 
(Merged) 


Céubobabeseaver May 147 
(Name Changed) 


: ceeeve ea ckesans May 147 


The Camden Fire Assn., 
(Named Secretary) 
Cascade Insurance Co., 
(Monthly Billing) Jan. 138 
Carpenter Mut. Ins. Co. of Curwensville, 
Curwensville 
. 159 (New Address) 
The Celina rom, Celina 
. 159 (Claim Free Discount) 
. 167 (Merger) 
(Merger) 
Citizens Casualty Co., 
. 167 (New President) June 142 
Civil Service Employees Ins., San Francisco 
. 137 (Stock Dividend) Mar. 150 
Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York 
y 147 (Merged) 
Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York 
(New Title) 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Special Risks Division) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Increased Coverage) 
(Dividend Declared) .. 
(Dividend Declared) 
(Sells Interest in U. 
(Bxecutive Elections) y 
(Executive Elections) ...........¢ June 142 
Corroon and ee Group, New Y = 
(Marine Manager) May 147 
Craftsman Ins. Co., Boston 
(Changes Name e) Mar. 160 
Cream City Mutual Ins. Co., siitwaahen 
(Control Acquired) Feb. 148 


Dearborn 


Camden 
June 141 
Tacoma 


Indianapolis 

i Feb. 143 
Feb. 144 
eecceresvecececsososcees May 147 


June 142 
New York 


Jan. 138 
May 147 


Feb. 143 


shabeitoase Mar. 159 
Ave w an a-oe Mar. 159 


June 141 


Los Angeies 
Kutzton 


Rock Island 
J Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Bxecutive Changes) ............. May 148 


Charlotte 
J (Pxecutive Elections) June 142 
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The Eastern Casualty Co., Reading 

(Purchased) 

(Moves Headquarters) 
Sisters Ins. Co., Wilmington 

(Pays New York Claims) ........ Mar. 
Emmceo Ins. Co., South Bend 

(New President) Apr 
—— Mutual Ins, Co., Philadelphia 

New Address) Feb. 144 

Employers’ Assur. Corp., London 

(Plan to Merge) Mar. 164 
Employers Cas. 

(Stock Dividend y ‘ Apr. 168 
aay, Mutual Cas. Co., Des Moines 

(Executive Elections) Apr. 168 
r,s Mutual Group, Wausau 

New Chairman) Apr. 168 
meeerere Reinsurance Corp., Kansas ¢ ‘ity 

(Executive Elections) Apr. . 168 

(Stock Offering) 


The Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York 
(New President) pr. 
Financial General Ins. Group, Des besines 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 144 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 138 
(Increased Dividend) 
CHBED PROCITOS) cccccesccicccceccs Mar. 160 
(May Enter Life Field) Apr. 168 
(No Immediate Life Plans) ....May 148 
First of Georgia Fire & Cas., Augusta 
(Elected Treasurer) Apr. 168 
Florida Home Ins. Co., Miami 
(Elected President) Feb. 144 
Frankford Mutual Ins. Co., ' 
(Reinsures Independent Mutual). 
Franklin Fire and Casualty, 
(Merger Approved) 
Freeport Ins. Co., 
(Affiliation) 


.Apr. 168 
Columbus 
ptdceeebneess Mar. 164 
Freeport 

June 146 


Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Stock Fraud Charged) r 
Germantown Fire Ins. Co., P hitadiphia 
(Capital Change) Jan. 138 
Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Additional Interest) ............ Mar. 161 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) .....May 148 
Government Employees, Washington 
(Compact Automobiles) 
(Dividend Actions) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(Organizes Life Subsidiary) 
(Executive Elections) ............ Mz Ly 148 
(Elected Secretary) June 143 
Gulf Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Capital Change) 
Hardware Mutual Cos., 
(Executive Elections) 


Feb. 145 
Stevens Point 
June 143 


Harleysville Mutual Ins. Cos., 
(Safe Driver Plan) 

Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Capital Changes) Feb. 145 
(Capital Change) Apr. 168 

Hartley Mutual Fire, 
(Name Changed) 

Hartley Mutual Ins., 
(New Title) 

Hawkeye Security Ins., 
(Elected President) 
The Home Ins. Co., New York 

(Smith Resigns) Feb, 145 

(Increased Dividend) Feb. 145 
Home Mutual Ins. Co., Appleton 

CVice President) ccccccccccccccess Mar. 161 


Harleysville 


June 143 


June 143 
Des Moines 
June 143 


Independent Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Reinsured by Frankford Mutual 
Indiana Lumbermens, Indianapolis 

(New Presidemt) .....ccccescvcsss May 148 
Illinois Ins. Co., Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) Feb. 146 
Income Indemnity Ins., Rockford 

COD ic ccnccccasecesessacceses Mar. 161 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Franc taco 

(Monthly Payments) Feb. 146 
Institutional Insurance Co., Chicago 

(Executive Elections) 
Insurance Company of N. 

(Foreign Operations) 3 

(Dividend Actions) ...........+5. Mar, 162 

(Capital Increase) Oe ie May 148 

(Stock Dividend) June 143 
International Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 

apolis 

(New Vice President) Mar. 162 
Interocean Insurance, Indianapolis 

(Moves Headquarters) Mar. 162 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar — 

(Dividend Actions) . 139 
Interstate Fire & Cas., Chicago 

(Executive Promotions) 

(Increases Dividend) 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, } 

(Executive Elections) 


Apr. 168 


A. Cos., 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Ocean Marine Managers) .......¢ Jan. 139 
(Increased Capitalization) Feb. 146 
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Kemper Insurance Group, Chicgao 
(Executive Blections) Feb. 146 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(Senior Vice President) Feb. 146 
The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) June 144 
The Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 
(Executive Changes) 
Lycoming Mut. Ins. Co., Lycoming C conty 
(Surviving Company) Apr. 169 


Maine Insurance Co., Portland 

(CORUOETIOD  dacccccaccccccccencs Mar. 162 

(Elected Treasurer) » 144 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 

(Executive Elections) Feb. 147 
Maryland National nee, Bel Air 

(Dividends) .. May 149 
Mass. Bonding, Boston 

(Offer to Buy Stock) ............. Mar. 

(Stock Sale 

(Increase Dividends) 

(Stock Purchase Challenged) j 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 

(Executive Vice President ....... Ma 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 

(Merit Rating Plan) Jan. 139 

CVO EEE. ccdovepecsccccce May 149 
Michigan Surety Co., Lansing 

(Custodianship) ..Feb. 147 

(Further Developments) .Mar. 163 

(Liquidation Petition) Apr. 169 
The Millers Mutual Fire, Fort Worth 

(Executive Elections) ...........Mar. 163 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minne apolis 

(Merged) Apr. 169 

(Custodianship Dissolved) June 144 
Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 

(New Company) ....Mar. 163 
Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 

(Executive Vice Presidents) . .May 149 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 

(Wider Coverage) 

(Flight Insurance) 

(Increased Benefits) 


National Auto. Ins. Cos., 
(Executive Elections) 
National Family Ins., St. 

(New Company) ‘a 

National Farmers Group, Denver 
(General Manager) . Feb. 

National of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Executive Change) ............ -Fe *b. 
(Executive Promotions) 

The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., 

(Home Office Billing) 
(Merged) 

Natl. Union Fire Ins. ¢ 
(Stock Sale) 

Nationwide Mutual Ins., Columbus 
(Compact Car Discount) .. 
(Executive Appointments) . a 

New Hampshire Ins. Co., Manchester 
(Extra Dividends) 

(New Policy) 
(Executive Election) 

Norfolk and Dedham Group, 
(Elected Secretary) 

North American Reins. Corp., 
(Executive Vice President) 
(Executive Elections) 

The North River Ins., New York 
(Increased Dividend) ............ Mar. 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
CE: PE sea bacnenccccces Mar. 164 
(General U. 8S. Attorney) -May 152 

Northern Ins, Co. of New ye New York 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Acquires Cream City Mutwal) ...-Feb. 148 
(Vice Presidents) 

(Senior Vice President) 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc. 

(Combined Operations) 
(Group Management) 


Atlantic Beach 


May 149 


.June 144 


F 
Dedham 

... June 
New York 


ole dbvgie die May 152 


The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
NG aaa Jan. 140 
Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Elections) 
(Budget Plan) 


Pacific Employers Group, 
(Executive Elections) 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 

(Trip Accident Policy y) 

Pacific Natl. Fire, San Francisco 
(President Resigns) 

The Pacific Underwriters Corp., 
(Executive Vice President) 
The Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia 

(Name Changed) Feb. 148 

The Pennsylvania Ins. Co., 

(New Title) Feb. 148 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, Phila. 
(Executive Elections) June 145 

7 les Indemnity Ins. Co., Conway 

Nlected President) 

The “Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Premium Payment Plans) 141 
(Minneapolis Fire Absorbed) Ape. 169 

Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Chief Executive Officer) Jan. 141 


..Mar. 162 
June 145 
Los Angeles 
May 152 
Mar. 164 
June 145 


Seattle 
Apr. 172 


Porto Rican and American, San Juan 
(New President) M 
Preferred Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 
(Acquires Southwestern Indem.) 
(Named Vice President) 
(Writes Horse Mortality) 
Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Executive Elections Ma 
Protection Mut. Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Executive Vice President) 
Providence Washington Ins., Brovidenes 
(Dividend Action) Jan. 141 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 
(Executive Elections) May 153 


The p ouates City Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Named President) Mar. 164 


Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 
(To Sell in Supermarkets) May 

Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) Feb. 
(Executive Promotions) 

Rochdale Ins, Co., Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 
(Knight Bachelor) Feb. 148 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 148 
(Named Secretary) ..............May 158 

The Republic Indemnity, Columbus 
(Merger Approved) Mar. 164 


Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., 
(Combined Operations) 
(Group Management) 

Security Fire & Indemnity, 
(New Title) ..Jan. 136 

Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, New Haven 
(Increases Dividend) Apr. 172 

Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ...........¢ Jan. 141 

The Seven Provinces Ins. Co. Ltd., The 

Hague, Holland 
(Trust Fund Established) 

Southern General Ins., Atlanta 
(Purchased) 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty, 
(Executive Elections) 
(Offer Made for Co.) 

Southwestern Indemnity Co., 


Edinburg 
bas tuceaes re An. 140 


Cc bisdidee 


.June 146 
Dallas 


Waco 


(Acquired by Preferred Ins.) .....Apr. 
Springtield 


Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., 
(Chairman of the Board) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Affiliation) 

The Standard Ins. Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 

Cc. V. Starr and Co., 
(Vice President) June 146 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Cc ‘ompact Automobiles ) Jan. 142 
(Calif. Revisions) r. 173 

St. Paul Companies, St. Paul 
(Acquires Life Company) Feb. 148 

Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 
(250th Anniversary) ee alin die witha May 153 


Tulsa 


New York 


Texas E mployers’ Group, Dallas 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 149 
(Vice President and Treasurer)..June 146 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 
(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 154 
Trans America Corporation, San Francisco 
(Stock Registration Approval) ...Feb. 149 
(Stock Acquisition) Apr. 
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Pi cseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


...he went straight 
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Because he went too fast. Too fast to heed the warning of 
danger ahead. The rules of the road are for everybody’s 
safety. So have your car in control at all times. 
Remember: the wheel of your car is a wheel of 


chance. Handle it with care. 
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these complete /nternational Service facilities 


INA’s world-wide organization can give your office international reach. It offers 
you special representatives and a network of offices in more than 40 countries, 
serving your customers with branches there . . . or your policyholders who travel 
abroad .. . or problems that come up with customers who export or import. As 
trade grows and the world shrinks, facilities abroad are becoming a ‘must’ of 
modern service. in this competitive day INA offers the agent with a future extra 


value in abundant measure. It’s unique and it’s yours. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America . Life Insurance Company of North America 











